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ABSTRACT 

Abilities needed for effective managerial performance 
were identified and sequenced to improve the management curriculum at 
Alverno College. Performance, perceptions, and careering and 
professional development of 103 women managers and executives from 53 
Mi 1 iukee private corporations were evaluated using a performance 
measurement system. A managerial competence model was developed, and 
over 500 behavioral examples of managerial abilities were identified 
based on particular job contexts. Using the Behavioral Event 
Interview, managers identified behaviors they judged to be critical 
to their job performance. Competencies demonstrated by the managers 
were coded for- frequency, and the developmental sequence of the 
skills was determined. The Behavioral Event Interview Writeup was 
used to translate the information from the oral interview to a form 
for coding competencies. The Management Performance Characteristics 
Inventory was used to rate abilities descriptive of outstanding 
managers and average managers. In addition, the Management Careering 
Questionnaire was administered to obtain information on the managers' 
position, experience and advancement, success/satisfaction, 
education, personal roles and socialization. The results of the 
study, methodological information, and the study questionnaires and 
forms are presented. (SW) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study identifies abilities or competences that ensure effective managerial 
performance and sequences them to create a model of effective managerial 
performance. Performance, perceptions and careering and professional 
development of 103 women, managers and executives from 53 Milwaukee private 
corporations are described and related using a recently developed performance 
measurement system. Three outcomes result: a competence model of effective 
managerial performance, for improving management programs; a pool of over 500 
behavioral examples set within particular contexts that can be used in 
instruction and. assessment; and. better advice for women students seeking 
examples of careering and professional development and how it relates to 
effective performance in the managerial role. 

No one competence dominates the performance of these managers. They demonstrate 
abilities across the broad spectrum of interpersonal, intellectual, 
entrepreneurial and socio-emotional abilities. Women managers demonstrated 
intellectual and entrepreneurial abilities to the same degree as they 
demonstrated interpersonal abilities. Educators creating sequential management 
curricula and managers planning their own professional development can benefit 
by knowing whether some competences are prerequisites for others. Several 
factor, cluster and path analyses were performed. Competences are in the main 
independent of each other but some are best learned in sequence. A manager's 
ability to initiate rests on intellectual skills; ability to get the job done 
rests, on people skills. Underlying these is self-assessment, the ability to 
learn from one's experience. 

Abilities effective managers judge as critical to outstanding performance are 
generally the ones they perform in day to day situations. Two abilities 
important to outstanding performance according to managers and that were not 
performed often in this study are using networking and negotiating win-win 
situations. Demonstrating self-control and positive regard for o'ther«7~ 
abilities demonstrated often, are apparently; more critical to effective 
managerial performance than managers judge them to b^e. 

Implications for management education are that programs teach and assess for a 
range of complex abilities. Traditional management education has focused on 
developing particular technical skills yet specialized knowledge "did not play a 
critical or decisive role in the situations described by these effective 
managers. Education that prepares for the future will include learning to 
integrate abilities, to test them out in a range of work situations and to 
critically appraise one's own performance. Both work ., environment and job 
function affect the extent to which these abilities are demonstrated; this 
suggests that adaptability of one's abilities is critical for effective 
performance. There are, however, a common set of broad competences educators 
can expect will generalize across situations and contexts. Abilities on which 
the Alverno program is built mesh with those demonstrated by effective managers. 
The study provides a cadre of interview material for building realistic and 
relevant instructional experiences, a model for sequencing competences, and 
insights into careering for structuring career development activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Bridging Education and Practice 



The goal of this study is to research the performance, 
perceptions, careering ar. i professional development of effective 
women managers in order to validate and consequently improve 
Alverno College' s management curriculum (Mentkowski & boherty, 
,197*/, 1983, 1*83 Revised 1984). Ihis study builds on the 
expertise and experience of effective managers as a resource tor 
creating programs tor management students. Management educators 
cannot resppdil effectively to the needs of management as a 
profession unless they can bridge the gap between educators and 
practicing professionals, and between professional education and 
organizational training, and development. 

Management educators today have an unprecedented opportunity* 
to contribute to professionalizing management . Graduating 
competent, adaptive managers capable of lifelong learning and 
professional commitment will enhance the ability of managers— *«d 
their organizations to contribute to organizational- objectives 
and public jr : cy. 

Management educators professionalize management by graduating 
persons whose abilities are adaptable and Relevant to the world 
of work. Ihese abilities are not personality characteristics, 
ihey are broad performance competences like communications and 
critical thinking that can be learned in college and further 
developed through on-the-job experience. 

♦ ■ ■ • 

Educating tor the adaptability of broad competences is needed 
because tne context for today's graduate is changing and 
unpredictable. Many organizations and institutions may have to* 
change drastically to meet the demands of "future^ shock," 
particularly in a technological society experiencing a knowledge 
explosion. Organizations in both the public and private sector 
are struggling to regroup in the face of poor economic conditions 
and challenging foreign competition. 



f 

Management educators need to develop persons who can respond 
to an unpredictable contfext and changed etv ployment opportunities . 
Graduates may need to learn a new organization, a new role, a Q new. 
set of technical skills, even a new career. They must be able to* 
adapt to change and to adapt their abilities to a variety of 
contexts and situat ions • 

If the context for the graduate is changing, it follows that 
educational programs must be responsive to these — changes. 
Professional programs- are in constant need of refinement , 
evaluation and continued development . The practic ing 

professional is willing and able to collaborate, to enhance the 
expertise, standards and credibility of the profession. 
Practicing professionals at all levels and positions can benefit 
educational programs with their input. 



. Research Questions 

We believe most management education faculty and practicing 
professionals would agree with these broad gpals. We translated 
them into these specific research questions. 

• What abilities do effective managers perform 
in day to day situations? 

• Is performance on the job related to managers 1 
perceptions of these abilities? 

• What abilities will ensure effective performance 
at entry level, but continue to develop through 
experience so the manager can respond to changing 
contexts, and take on more responsibilities? 

•"Just what abilities should be the focus of a 
management educat ion program preparing 
graduates for the future — and simultaneously 
for^today's work world? How might these 
abilities be taught toward and assessed? 

• How might educators better prepare women 
graduates for maximizing their chances for 
careering rewards and further professional 
development? 

Such questions are the focus of the present study. Clearly they 
cannot be examined wi thout collaborating with a wide variety of 
expert sources . These include persons from the many contexts 
management educators serve — employing organizations, the 
practicing professional and professional cfrganizat ions — if 
management is to become more professionalized and opportunities 
for graduates developed and maintained. At the same time, 
educators must not lose sight of the important contributions of 
the liberal arts college 0 to management curriculum development. 
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The. following section describes the importance of relying on both 
the professional, and the liberal arts college to improve 
management education. 



Contributions of Practicing Professional Managers 
to Management Education 

Collaboration with practicing professionals ensures that 
faculty stay in touch with professional and organizational 
contexts and climates. If a broad range of contexts are tapped, 
abilities taught will be less situation specific, but will be 
defined in ways that consider the effects of geographic region, 
organizational structure, nature of the job, and characteristics' 
of employees on the specific expression and effectiveness of 
abilities demonstrated on the job. All these factors influence 
performance in a specific context and situation (Riger & 
Galligan, 1980). Effective managerial performance results from a 
dialectic between the manager and the situation (Putnam & Heinen, 
1976) . 

Awareness of the multiplicity of contexts and their effe'ct on 
performance is important since educational institutions are not 
in a position to change contexts directly. Educators seek change 
indirectly by developing professionals who are oriented toward 
service and' who , bring their abilities, commitment and 
understanding of context to effect responsible^ change. Since 
educators cannot effect ch. nge directly, management educator's • 
must focus on .developing performance characteristics 4 and 
competences that transfer across situations. 

Practicing professionals cannot influence management 
education directly either. Rather, their influence is felt 
indirectly, as educators respond to ..demands for accountability 
and validity of educational programs. Educators cannot hope to 
validate either the outcomes taught toward, or the learning 
process, without comparing these outcomes to professional 
standards and performance derived and demonstrated external to 
professional schools. Whilea current "state of the art" of any 
profession's standards and practice is not the whole of what must 
be considered in curriculum development, such inclusion is 
critical to educational evaluation and program validation which 
leads to further program development efforts. 



Contributions of Liberal Arts Colleges 
to Management Education 



The 



liberal arts educator has traditionally been responsible 
for developing persons with the adaptability to respond to 
changing contexts. But the liberal arts, as well as specialized 
undergraduate programs such as business management, are being 
more forcefully challenged to demonstrate that professional 
preparation is linked to effective performance in the world of 
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work. Criticism has. been leveled particularly against 
traditional liberal arts colleges (Winter, 1979) where /'learning 
for its own sake" (rather than for a profession) is not always 
linked to performance-oriented settings in business and industry. 
To- respond to the demand for more performance-oriented education, 
undergraduates need opportunities to apply their knowledge in 
classroom and internship performance situations. They must also 
be able to transfer these abilities from the college to the work 
setting. ' Finally, graduates must be able to continue to' develop 
their knowledge and abilities through their on-the-job experience 
and, as necessary, further professional education. 

Oneclaim for a liberal arts education is that it develops 
values and abilities that are critical for professional and 
personal life • In contrast , an organization 1 s personnel 
development or inservice training programs are les t s able to 
concentrate on broad abilities. They teach specific job related 
rather than professional abilities and technical rather than 
broad competences . Organizations, faced with, situations of rapid 
change ana growing economic constraints, are under enormous 
pressure to deal with problems from* a short run perspective 
(G raves, 1980). Most organisations, therefore, focus on 
selection and skill training and are unable to provide in-depth 
opportunities for professional education except through mentoring 
or internships. Focus on personnel development in addition to 
selection and skill training is a relatively recent, if not an 
innovative prac tice (Moses , Note 1). Conceptualizing the manager 
as mentor and educator is uncommon (Graves, 1980). Consequently, 
the liberal arts educator s continues to hold a key role in 
developing professional, Sroadly educated managers. 

The key to professionalizing management lies not only in 
developing graduates who demonstrate adaptability, transfer of 
abilities" and competences that can be further' developed through 
experience and education. Management educators also need to 
develop professional persons who demonstrate a disposition toward 
lifelong learning, commitment to management as a profession, and 
to benefiting society as a whole. This is particularly important 
today, since attitudes toward taicing on leadership roles entirely 
motivated by commitment to one's career, or to the organization, 
seem to be changing. Howard and Bray (1981) re^x>rt that young 
managers entering one of America's largest and foremost 
corporations do not have the motivation to climb the corporate 
ladder that management recruits had twenty years ago. Nor are 
younger managers as likely to prefer leadership activities. They 
do, however, have strong needs for helping others, and have the 
same interest as prior managers in individual task 
accomplishment. Corporations may not be able to ent ice promising 
managers into leadership roles through an appeal to personal 
advancement alone. They may be able to motivate persons to take 
on more responsibility as members of a profession-oriented to the 
development of others and to a long term commitment to society as 
a whole . 
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Another issue facing the educator as well as today's 
management graduate, is the decreased availability of desirable 
positions, particularly in the public sector. In today's 
economic climate, graduates may need to take a less than 
satisfactory position at entry level, and use it to build their 
own and their organization's expertise. Still, new opportunities 
for positions in organizations have opened far some groups, 
opportunities for women managers being a prime example. Thus', 
management educators have the responsibility to assist women to 
grasp and maintain these opportunities in the face of overall 
declining trends. Professional education means developing 
competences and commitment, and then matching these abilities to 
realistic opportunities for demonstrating them, for careering and 
for further professional development. 

The authors will use this study to improve the management 
program at Alverno College, a liberal arts college for women. 
Consequently, this study will involve women managers ' as 
participants, although their performance will be analyzed for 
managerial abilities performed by men and women managers. 

Identifying and Assessing Competences 
of Effective Managers 

An issue in professionalizing management and creating 
management education curricula is identifying, defining and 
assessing for competences (American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, Wingspread Conference 1962). Broad, generic 
abilities specific to the liberal arts take years to develop, and 
lower levels of these abilities are usually developed through the 
general education component of the college curriculum. From a 
professional education perspective we ask what competences, built 
on these abilities, shq^ld be taught and assessed at the 
undergraduate level in management? 

Professional education in management is usually derived from 
management and behavioral science theory, and job task analysi?; 
studies (Klemp & Soko.1, 1980). If we are to incorporate 
management education into the liberal arts and general education 
curriculum, and vice versa, we need to derive abilities from 
practice, not. just theory. We also need to educate for abilities 
that ensure lifelong professional growth and development, not 
just technical skills associated with an entry leVel position 
that usually follows graduation. This perspective is critical if 
graduates are genuinely going to be capable of contributing to 
organizational objectives, and ultimately influence public 
policy. 



Definition and Assessment of Competence: 
ALverno Col/.lege 

i 

Alverno' s curriculum is related to professionalizing 
management in the ways stated earlier because the faculty created 
an outcome-centered, corapetence-ba^ed curriculum (Alverno College 
Faculty, 197b; 1979). Faculty /identified eiflht competences 
taught. and assessed through general education in the liberal 
arts. 

• Communic at ions 

• Analysis 

• Problem Solving 

• Valuing - 

• Social Interaction 

• Taking Responsibility for the Environment 

• Involvement in tne Contemporary World 

• Aesthetic Response 



v These competences are further developed through academic and 
professional education in specialized areas with a heavy emphasis 
on "experiential learning" (Doherty, Mentkowski & Conrad, 1978). 
The experiential dimensions of the curriculum have been expanded 
such that students in each of the 14 academic and professional 
departments are immersed in opportunities to experience 
constraints at work by engaging in .off-campus experiential 
learning (OCEL) where transferring abilities learned in college 
is ' a primary goal . 

For us, competences are more valid if derived from multiple, 
expert sources. Alverno management faculty reviewed a wide range 
of literature and tapped expertise of the practicing professional 
community in initially creating its management curriculum several 
years ago when the demand for opportunities for women in 
management began. But faculty need to continue their search j#x 
ways to validate these abil ities , to improve instruction, and to 
expand their ab il ity to advise women who are seeking 
opportunities to demonstrate their management competences and 
careering skills. Through this study, management faculty are 
increasing the number of sources for competence/identification, 
while enhancing the validity of the curriculum, the standards by 
which studeuts 1 abilities are judged, and the career advising 
students t receive. 



T he Alverno Management Program 

The Alverno Management Program aims to 5 meet the needs of 
women seeding entry level management positions as well as those 
seeking career and professional advancement , opportunities. 
Alverno management faculty focus on developing three of the eight 
competences as the key managerial competences. 
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• Analysis * 
•.Problem Solving 

• Social Interaction 

They form the foundation for developing these chief management 
program outcomes *f or students, . 

• Effectively and consistently integrate 
and apply managerial concepts and 
decision-making principles in a variety 
of problem solving contexts 

0 Organize, direct and tontrol those activites 
that lead to task accomplishment and 
achievement of objectives ' 

r • 

If • • 

• Identify aud choose leadership styles 
which facilitate task accomplishment and 
achievement of obiectives 

Both the competences and the major outcomes emerged from faculty 
raising the, question of what abilities, should be the focus* of a 
management education program that intends to prepare graduates 
for the future and the present work world. 

Analysis is the ability to identify appropriate management 
concepts and frameworks for understanding complex 'business 
situations. As students develop their abilities ttiey become'more 
sophisticated in their ability to consistently and independently 
apply these frameworks in order to develop new hypotheses, new 
relationships and new conclusions. Senior students are expected 
to work with minimal assistance' and directiqn from the faculty 
and to be able to independently organize and effectively 
communicate their analysis to a specified audience. • • 

Problem Solving involves demonstrating both collaboration and 
independence as key components of a process. Students are 
expected to integrate their analytic and social interaction 
skills in order to design and implement a problem solving process 
in solving complex business/management problems. While . dealing 
with a variety of problem situations, students assume different 
roles in order to demonstrate their ability to consistently and 
independently adopt multiple perspectives and adapt to novel 
situations. Knowledge of relevant management principles - is 
integral to acceptable performance. 

Effective Social Interaction integrates interpersonal skills 
with the problem solving process. Students are expected to 
resolve interpersonal conflict and assume appropriate leadership 
styles to get the job done. Learning experiences 'focus u the 
ability to -deal with a variety of individuals and groups in an 
objective manner, to use groups as a collaborative problem 



solving mode and to use interpersonal skills to gather data 
through interviewing as an independent problem solving mode. 
Students learn to recognifce the components of organizational 
dynamics and to interact effectively in a professional situation. 
They should be able to interact with other organizational levels, 
and assume initiative in dealing with conflict, effectively plan 
to achieve goals, and demonstrate commitment to their own 
professional roles. In all cases, performance involves both what 
thg, students know and how they use it in situations . 

As faculty -#nd as individuals who have had practical 
managerial experiences, management faculty recognize the need to 
validate the current management curriculum ahd to consistently 
revise it to meet student and community needs. This study 
represents one of several resources available to bridge the gaip 
between faculty and the professional community in order to answer 
thes- questions: What abilities does and should a manager 
demonstrate on a day to day basis? How can faculty create and 
integrate learning experiences into the curriculum that wi.ll 
assist students to. ' develop professionally? How can they 
jyptegrate theory, research and practice? 

Because the current management program places such a strong^ 
emphasis on the experiential element in the curriculum, the above 
questions take,, on significant meaning in terms of how students 
are taught. The results of the study will have an impact on the 
case studies, simulations, in-basket exercises, fieldwork, 
projects,* and role-playing exercises that are developed for 
students in order to' achieve department outcomes and professional 
goals . 



Defining Competence as Developmental , 
Holistic and Generic 



At Alverno, abilities or competences are conside¥e3^froJ be 
complex processes, rather than a taxonomy or list of behaviors? 
The college* takes on the responsibility for contributing to the 
development of lifelong learners, and for being" a catalyst for 
the kind of learning in college that continues after college. 
Therefore, faculty define competences as developmental , holistic 
and generic (Mentkowski & Doherty, 1963, 1983 Revised 1984) . 

For a competence to be developmental means that it is 
teachable. Thus, competences are bioken open into sequential 
descriptions or pedagogical levels that describe increasingly 
complex elements and/or. processes viiich students acquire over 
time as the result of instruction and where each level requires a 
more complex demonstration of the ability. Competence*) that are 
developmental continue to develop after college, as additional 
learning experiences on the job or in formal situations 
contribute toward their greater complexity. 
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For a competence tQ be holistic means that each developing 
ability involves the whole person. Complex competences include a 
behavioral component, a knowledge component, an affective or 
-self-perception component, as well as a motivation or disposition 
component. . 

All or some of the elements, of a competence can be inferred 
from observable demonstration of performance. Traditionally, 
colleges have required demonstration of only the knowledge 
component. When competences are defined holistical ly, then 
knowledge, skill, attitud.es., self-perception and dispositional 
components are specified. These components are expected to 
become integrated, and together with other other abilities, 
involve the whole person. 

Competences are characterized as developmental and holistic 
when persons are better able to demonstrate more complex aspects 
and interrelationships following- education and experience . As 
such, they are not personality characteristics or traits, but 
abilities that can be taught and learned. Thus, persons with 
more education and experience are more likely to demonstrate the 
competences, provided there is the opportunity to do so. 

For a competence to be generic means that the developing, 
holistic ability will transfer across situations and settings in 
college and work, but also to personal and professional 
situations after college. Generic competences equip students 
with skills that transfer from one situation or organizational 
setting to another, and across roles and positions within a. 
particular profession. Competences are -xpected to transfer. 
The type of setting, organizational climat 2 d nature of the 
responsibilities of a particular . p^o.:,.on all influence 
behavioral manifestations of a competence.. But an underlying 
competence enables a person to perform effectively in a wide 
variety of situations and settings. Competences acquired in 
college are expected to assist graduates not only in assuming a" 
professional role, but also in their personal roles such as 
citizen, family member and parent. 



Assessing for Competences Causally 
Related to Effective Performance 

Our task as educators is to ensure that a professional 
management curriculum effects competent performance by graduates 
in the world of work. Defining competences as causally related 
to effective performance implies that competence can be assessed 
and judged on a continuum of effectiveness in relation to 
criteria. Indeed, the criteria define "effectiveness." 

Identifying competences that discriminate effective from 
ineffective performance is critical if we are to select criteria 
for assessment and credentialing in a competence-based 
educational system. In such a learning process, effective 
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performance is credentialed . Criteria or standards for 
credentialing are set by professionals external to the learning 
situation, in addition to standards derived internally from a 
range of student performance. Asking students to perform 
relative to standards set by professional expertise is usually 
considered more rigorous than performing relative to standards 
derived from a range of student peVformance alone. ;~ 

Characteristics and principles of the assessment process for 
judging effective performance are described in Assessment at 
Alverno College (Alverno College Faculty, 1979), and represent 
one of the more recent directions in reconceptual izing assessment 
(Willingham, 1980). The Alverno assessment process is patterned 
after assessment center technology first developed in business 
and industry. And Alverno faculty have relied on volunteer 
assessors from the Milwaukee business and professional community 
to judge effective student performance since 1973.. This study is 
another .attempt to involve the professional community in 
credentialing graduates. 

The following description of Alverno 1 s assessment process is 
presented to clarify the selection of research methods used in 
this study. Two fundamental principles of assessment are 
specifying criteria and relying on m ultiple judgments . Faculty 
work to identify both specific and generic criteria for judging 
student performance at a particular competence level. They ilso 
recognize that any one sample of student performance is just 
that a sample of what she is able to do in a given context, in 
response to a particular stimulus, in a particular performance 
mode, at a particular point in time. 

Consequently, A?v e rno faculty rely on multiple judgments. 
This means observing her performance cumulatively, in a number of 
contexts, across a number of settings, across time, and across a 
variety of performance modes. 

Because of the complexity of the competences being assessed, 
faculty design instruments complete with stimulus, performance 
mode and criteria that elicit to the fullest extent, her 
developing ability. Thus, - Alverno faculty have committed 
themselves to designing assessment techniques . that employ 
production tasky rather than recognition tasks. That is, the 
student is required to generate a response to an instrument 
stimulus rather than simply to recognize information. 
Consequently, faculty are likely to employ performance modes such, 
as essay, group discussion, oral presentation, interview and 
in-basket , rather than modes such as multiple choice , short 
answer, true-false, etc. These performance modes enable stud(ents 
to demonstrate the behavior, in a real rather than artificial 
context (e.g., to demonstrate social interaction skills , she- 
would perform in an actual group discussion). 

Use of production tasks requires expert judgment, defined as 
special knowledge or skil 1 ( "expertise" ) that he or she brings to 
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the judging situation and applies in a rigorous or disciplined 
way. In the context of higher education, where we teach toward 
sophisticated abilities, complex cognitive structures, and highly 
skilled performances, we are accustomed 0 to the use of expert 
judgment in instruction and assessment. Expert judgment , which 
involves the use of inference in abstract analytical thinking, is 

J?*$ic to assessing student performance at advanced levels. 

Expert judgment is a practical instructional and assessment tool 
and is in constant use by faculty in higher education who insist 
on production tasks to assess performance. A treatment of issues 
surrounding the use of expert judgment can be found in 
Mentkowski, Moeser and Strait (1983). 

Because the assessment of generic, holistic arid developmental 
competences involves qualitative, expert judgment, considerable 
attention is given to assessor training. Assessors (faculty, 
off-campus practicing professionals, etc.) work together 1) to 
understand the competence being assessed, 2) to understand the 
criteria for judgment, 3) to learn to identify relevant examples 
of 'student performance, 4) to apply the criteria to examples of 
student performance, and 5) to gi^e feedback to students. The 
assessor must analyze student-generated performance, identify 
relevant examples of behavior and apply criteria, and then 
synthesize and infer a complex competence from mult iple instances 
of behavior. Consequently, two or more\ assessors are often 
employed to independently judge performance and then come to 
consensus . 

The faculty describe a heuristic for designing assessments 
that include 1) identifying components of an .ability, Z) 
designing an instrument, 3) ident ifying . criteria for^aasessment , 
4) applying criteria to student performance, 5) ! recording a 
judgment, 6) giving feedback to a student on her performance 
(since assessment is used for diagnosis and learning 
prescriptions), and 7) evaluating and revising the instrument to 
further measure and develop understanding of the competence being 
assessed . 

Obviously, assessment of student performance leads to 
evaluation and revision of instruments and clarification and 
further development of criteria for assessment. Faculty work to 
continually clarify and develop criteria in order to specify both 
specific and generic criteria for credent ial ing student 
performance. But another major source of input in identifying 
criteria are examples and perceptions of effective professional 
performance. 



Identifying Perceptions of 
Performance Characteristics 

Not only are we interested in identifying abilities from 
multiple sources, we also wish to tap a variety of perspectives 
that include the manager 1 s perceptions as well as performance . 
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We believe that while performance and perceptions are not always 
related, manager perceptions are also important.. A' curriculum 
should reflect not only competences critical to effective 
performance , but also 0 performance characteristic s that the 
professional community. perceives as cr itic al to effect ive 
management performance. ' We expect that perceptions and values 
generated from day to day management experiences may differ from 
the perceptions and values of an educator.. Even though our 
faculty as a group have managerial experience., their perceptions 
do not cut across all organizational contexts and situation; nor 
are they involved in the day to day operations that generate new 
and unique perspectives. Further, since management is a new 
field for women, women 1 s perceptions are { critical to assess. 

In sum, our curriculum is designed to graduate competent 
women professionals in management. We are interested in 
identifying perceptions of performance characteristics, and 
competences of effective women managers. We expect that our 
study will contribute to equalizing the opportunity of all 
concerned professionals to influence the education of managers. 



Definition and Assessment of Competence: 
Job Competence Assessment 

How Alverno defines, assesses and validates competence 
underlies the choice of the research methodology, Job Competence 
Assessment, employed in this study to carry out the research* 
objectives. McBer and Company created this research methodology 
(Boyatzis, 1982; Klemp, 1978, 1980; Klerap & Spencer, in press; 
McClelland, 1978) for identifying and validating competences 
descriptive of effective performance from professional 
performance, interviews and inventories . The following 
description of how McBer defines, assesses and/ val idates 
competence points out the similarity between Alverno and McBer 
methods , and supports utilizing the method in our own work. A 
more detailed description is contained in the Method section. 

The definition of competence basic to Job Competence 
Assessment is similar to Alverno's. Competence is also defined 
as developmental. Competences can be taught. Competences are 
holistic, that is, characteristic of persons, an interrelated set 
of skills, knowledge, disposition, motivation and attitudes. 
Competences are generic abilities that transfer across situations 
and contexts. Further, competences are valid when they are 
demonstrated to be causally related to effective performance. 



"The kernel of competence lies in effective performance by an 
individual. For the purpose of this report, a c ompetency , or 
component or overall competence, is a characteristic of an 
individual that underlies effective wo r k performanc e,. A 
competency can be any human quality: It can be knowledge, a 
category of usable information organized around a specific 
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content area (lor example, knowledge of mathematics); it can 
be a skill, the ability to demonstrate a set of behaviors or 
processes related to a performance goal (for example,, logical 
thinking); it. can be a trait, a consistent way of responding 
to an equivalent set of stimuli (for example, initiative); it 
can be a self-schema, a person's image of self and his or her 
evaluation of that image (for example, self-image a 
professional); or it can be a motive, a recurrent concern for 
a goal state or condition wh,ich drives, selects, and directs 
behavior of the individual (for example, the need, for 
efficacy). A person may possess many of these 
.characteristics, but by our definition, if the knowledge, 
skill, trait, self-schema, or motive is not explicity related 
to effective performance, it is not a competency 11 (Klemp & 
Sokol, I960), 



Job Competence Assessment is designed to identify competences 
that are not only related to effective performance, but that 
cause effective performance (Huff, 1977; Boyatzis, 1982), 
Competences are characteristics of persons who are effective, 
although Mc.Ber recognizes that "individual competence must be 
considered within a system, which includes the "person, the job, 
and the work environment within *kb the two interact 1 ' (Klemp & 
Sokol, 198Q t , p. 3). The methodology is based on the assumption 
that: 



• the best way to identify knowledges, skills , 
abil ities , or other characteristics of the ef fective 
performer is to identify the effective performer, study what 
he or she actually does on the job that distinguishes him or 
her from individuals whose performance is less satisfactory, 
and identify the knowledges, skills, abilities, . or 
characteristics implied by these behaviors jthat are 
responsible for this difference" (Klemp & Sokol, 1980, p. 3), 

Competences are causally related to effective performance if 
they are more likely to be demonstrated by outstanding or 
superior performers on the job. Thus, each of the competences 
they define discriminates outstanding from good or average 
performers. A competence is considered valid if it is related to 
effective performance in this way. 

Job Competence Assessment is based on the notion that 
abilities derived from management and theory and job task 
analysis studies rarely identify those competences or behaviors 
that are related to effective performance (Klemp & Sokol, 1980; 
Boyatzis, 1982). Nor do the studies describe which of these 
abilities are more important, how the several abil ities are 
interrelated, or the combination of abilities that fs critical 
for effective performance. While task analyses describe 
behaviors or skills that are required for a particular job,, they 
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do not assist the person to understand just what abilities result 
in acceptable or superior performance. Further, job task 
analyses often yield the .technical skills necessary for entry 
level performance, but not the generic competences that function 
as personal abilities or characteristics that the person can call 
on to manage his or her own performance (e.g., "theory of 
action," Argyris & Schon, 1974) . Further, statements of 
behaviors that make up performance in a profession are often not 
linked to the underlying ability that needs to be developed 
(e.g., valuing ability). 

Job task analyses often do not provide examples of effective 
performance, set in a particular context, that instructors can 
use as teaching tools, ,*md from which they can derive standards 
or criteria for assessment. McBer's research method recognizes 
the importance of setting criterion referenced rather than norm 
referenced standards in competence-based assessment, and expects 
to yield examples of performance that are behaviorally specific 
rather than vague. Thus, assessment designers have a clearer 
idea of what an ability or competence looks Ivke, making an 
ability more open to observat ion and consequently, reliable 
assessment. Further, behaviorally specific examples also provide 
the assessor with more information for developing specific 
feedback to a student. 

Job Competence Assessment also uses similar principles of 
assessment in deriving competences from performance data. They 
rely on multiple judgments, specify criteria, and are more likely 
to use production type instruments. ^Further, assessors who code 
performance data from professionals are trained in the 
methodology. Finally, while Job Competence Assessment focuses on 
the performance of professionals , it also uses invent9ries to 
study the perceptions of the performance characteristics managers 
believe are relevant to management, critibalfor educating and 
selecting managers, and descriptive of outstanding performers. 

The present study is designed to describe the competences of 
effective women managers, and to identify how they are 
interrelated. We are also interested in the extent to which 
these competences can be described as developmental, holistic and 
generic. Competences are considered more developmental and 
holistic if related to education, experience, and level of 
current position, and as more generic if unrelated to type or 
size of the organization in which they are demonstrated. 

We also plan to examine managers 1 perceptions of performance 
characteristics relevant to management , critic al for education 
and selection, and as discriminating outstanding managers. At 
the same t ime , we wi 1 1 examine the relat ionship between 
performance of competences and perceptions of performance 
characteristics. ( 
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Women in Management 



While the major focus of our study is to improve our 
understanding of management competences and their 
interrelationships, we are also committed to enhancing the 
careering and professional development of women management 
students. Examining the context in which women enter management 
is important if educators are to do adequate careering advising. 

Faculty bojth initiate and reinforce careering and 
professionalism through coursework and advising in general 
education areas, and particularly in academic and professional 
areas of study, in this case, management. Alverno's Office of 
Career Development concentrates on advising and developing 
careering skills that assist students to examine opportunities 
and issues in the world of work, in relation to their own 
interests, competences and goals. Our efforts to advise students 
in careering and professional development are critical if we are. 
to prepare students to "read" work settings, to negotiate the 
work world, to match abilities to real istic. opportunities , and to 
continue learning and developing competence through, experience. 
Thus, another important part of management curriculum is 
educating for careering and professional development. Faculty 
wish to maximize a student's chances for obtaining the kind of 
position and setting that supports developing her abilities, and 
through her, the persons and organizations she leads anil serves. 



Careering and Professional Development 

An important asset to educators initiating per.sons into a 
profession is. having models of effective professionals in the 
field and descriptions of their careering and abilities. 
Studying women managers allows us to develop a more realistic 
picture of careering indicators and experience of this emerging 
group. Describing current position and range of work experience 
gives some insight into the kinds of career paths women have 
taken. While current position level and salary increases' are 
indicators of careering success, we are also interested" in 
mobility within a particular organization- as an. indicator of 
breadth and depth of experience and advancement. Do women expect 
to be promoted? Are these women satisfied with management as a 
career? All of these variables can also be expected to be a 
function of opportunity. 

Professional development takes many forms. We are 
interested, of course,, in women managers' level of education, 
both related and unrelated to management, whether she has 
specialized in management, and if she has completed a management 
training program. To what extent does she engage in professional 
activities, and in what kinds? Generally, we expect that age, 
experience and education will be positively related to level of 
career achievement . . 



. \ 
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Opportunity for Careering \ 

Discrimination against working women has been well documented 
(Riger & Galligan, 1980), Of all working women, 5% are in 
managerial" positions; 15% of all working men holdsuch positions 
(Baron, 1977). A recent research report indicated that the 
proportion of managerial professional positions filled by women 
jumped from 11% in 1970 to 20% in 1979. (Dynamic Years , 1982). 
However, some types of organizations have traditionally employed 
more women, and thei^e is a better climate and opportunity in 
these firms for women to advance tp management positions ( e .g . , 
insurance, banking, retail). Changes in attitudes toward 
employing women have occurred during the last few years. The 
women's movement and Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) guidelines are two contributors to attitude change in 
organizations and to women's career expectations^ In 1965, men 
and women in business expected' that equal access for women in 
management existed in only a few areas such as retail trade, in 
staff rather than line positions, in smaller companies and in 
government and educational/social service organizations. 
Virtually n<£ opportunity was seen in production jobs in 
manufacturing (Bowman, Worthy, & Greyser, 1965). It will be 
interesting to compare these views, with the actual distribution 

of women managers afcross, organizations in this study. 

/"■■, 

But women are unlikely to secure many top jobs in management 
in record numbers in the near future (Salomon, 1980). Yet, many 
articles in the professional and popular press have concentrated 
on women at the top, describing, their careering, characteristics, 
abi 1 ities , interests , their advice to other women and the 
circumstances of their personal lives. 

In our viewj studying the personal characteristics of these 
unique women., whose careers are less a response to today's 
climate, is unlikely to give us a complete picture of the 
abilities it takes to succeed in management today. Further, 
studying the situation in which these women are currently working 
may not be as fruitful given the external economic (environment 
most organizations are currently experiencing. Some persons have 
predicted less opportunity for women — or at least a plateauing of 
opportunity at the top. 

Our own study has a different focus. Our major task is not 
to explain why women are less likely to make it to the top, or to 
concentrate on the unique abilities of the few that do (e.g., 
Hennig & Jardim, 1977). In this study, our focus is on women in 
middle management. Realistically, we are educating women for ^ 
entry level and middle management positions, expecting that some 
will obtain top management positions. Middle manager* is a 
position more attainable than top management and the probability 
of available openings is greater. Middle management is where we 
are likely to find enough women participants. 
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"We ultimately included a small group of women executives we 
identified during the course'of the study because one outcome of 
McBer's studies of job competence across a range of occupations 
is the finding that the most efficient way to identify and 
analyze job competence is to place primary emphasis on an 
analysis of people in the most senior position (Klemp, 1979). 
Some critical entry level competences have been found to hinder 
career advancement. According to Klemp, most jobs beyond entry 
level require work management , cooperation with others, 
delegation, long range planning, and interpersonal' influence. " ,tf3 
Professional 3 programs that focus exclusively on technical level 
skills may be preparing graduates for entry level positions, but 
not for promotion or higher level positions. 

But do women in middle management appear to have increased 
opportunity for management positions? If so, we ought to be able 
to identify a large enough group of women across a range of 
organizations in order to conduct our study. One indicator of 
increased opportunity is finding more younger than older womefi in 
management, 'because younger women are more likely to have 
benefited from EEOC guidelines. Another indicator of increased 
opportunity for women in management is the extent to which women 
are experiencing greater socioeconomic mobility. Women managers 
today may be expected to have higher occupational status than 
their mothers . 

Does opportunity differ depending on the organization? Do we 
indeed find more managers in some types of industries? And what 
are managers 1 perceptions of opportunity for management positions 
in Milwaukee? Since most of our graduates remain in this 
geographical area, it is particularly appropriate that we conduct 
a study of managers in Milwaukee. 



Support for Careering 

Another important factor affecting careering and professional 
development in management may be the degree of support available 
to women entering the field. One source of potential support is 
one's colleagues, another is one's family. 

We intend to study effective women managers. These women are 
more likelyXpart of a network of managers, because they are 
selected by a member of the business community external to their 
own organization (cf. Method). We are likely, therefore, to be 
involving women wfto have made it in management . Since they are 
part of a network of some kind, we are also less likely to be 
involving women who \re isolated "tokens, 11 pressured by the 
demands of a hostile^ environment with little or no means of 
support . \ 

-■■ . \ - 

Middle managers, at leaH the younger group, are more likely 
to have benefited from thV women's movement, and to have 
established a network of other\omen managers who can serve as 



colleagues or even mentors. They are also less likely to be 
"token 11 women. Kanter (#977) suggests that an important factor 
for women making it in management may be the presence of other 
managers against whom they are compared, which works against 
feminine stereotypes, Riger and Gall igan ^ ( 1980) point to 
researc/h suggesting that minority persons are more likely to 
elicit; stereotypic responses from others if they are the only 
individuals in their . organizations (Taylor, Fiske, '. Close, 
Anderson, & Ruderman, 1977),. We plan to compare the careering 
and 'performance of women who are employed by organizations where 
there are more women managers in the organization. We expect 
that those organizations have more potential sources of support 
than those with none, one, or two iranagers. 

/ 

' What kind c^f support exists for women breaking - into a 
nont rad it ional field? Do they experience support in their 
personal lives for taking on this new role? „ 

Villadsen (19b0) found that husband's support was an 
important factor in women administrators 1 ability to integrate 
career and family. We reasoned that husbands who have a similar 
or higher level of occupational status will be more likely to 
provide support because they Nzan better empathize with career 
demands. Hov; does occupational status of married women managers 
compare- to that' of, their husbands? 

An important consideration for working women has to do with 
the extent to which they have multiple roles including wife and 
mother. Are women in management married? Do .they have children? 
To what extent Co these women engage in careering given that many 
women are wives and parents as well as career women? The wife 
role demands homemaking, and the mother role, childrearing . 
Consequently, there may be role *conf lict . Multiple roles might 
be expected to impede ability to' devote adequate time to 
careering and professional development. Home and family 
responsibilities could be seen as barriers to effective 
socialization at work (Jerdee & Rosen, 1976) and performance on 
the job (Hall , 1972 ) , particularly in a profession which 
traditional ly has not accomodated itse 1 f to women and their 
multiple responsibilities. Even though women do not have 
children, there are potential conflicts in dual career families, 
such that single women without children may have more : time to 
devote to careering, should they choose to £o so. We are not 
implying that the kinds of problems that arise cannot be 
resolved, but rather that there is not a great deal of experience 
or expertise to draw on in either professional or popular 
literature to assist either men. or women to cope with dual career 
conflicts or with conflicting work and family obligations. 

Socialization for Careering 

Several studies of women in management have researched 
socialization factors that lead to careering and professional' 
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development. While we are not focusing on this issue in the 
present study, we will examine the relationship between some 
common background factors (e*.g., year of birth, whether the 
mother worked outside the home, mother's and father's occupation, 
and birth order) on careering and professional development 
variables. Finally, we are interested in the interrelationships 
among opportunity, support and socialization variables in 
relation to careering and professional development. 

Relating Careering and Professional Development 
to Effective "Managerial Performance 

A major issue for individuals in management is the extent to 
which careering and professional development factors are related 
to effective managerial performance. Clearly, acquisition of 
competences during professional education does not guarantee that 
the person will be able to demonstrate them. Terborg (1977) 
comments that research limited to correlations between 
self-report predictors and self-report criteria should be 
discouraged and that more attention must be focused on 
measurement of behaviors. We agree. Therefore, attention in this 
study is focused on how self-report careering, and professional 
development is related to competence. We are interested in how 
effective performance is related to variables traditionally 
thought to affect competent performance, like age, education and 
experience. 

We ars also concerned with the degree to which competences 
are developmental, holistic and generic. In our study of 
competences of effective women managers, we examine the 
relationship between education, breadth and depth of experience 
or advancement, position level, and type and size of an 
organization on the performance of competences. These factors 
are studied to examine the validity of competences causally 
related to effective performance as developmental, holistic and 
generic. 1 

Another interest lies in relating all these factors to 
effective performance so we can improve our efforts to advise 
management students. We therefore return to these relationships 
to re-examine them through a different lens, focusing this time, 
on a few of the issues and problems identified above in a 
relatively recent wave of research on women in management 
(Kanter, 1977; Riger & Galligan, 1980; Terborg, 1977), attempting 
to better understand the relationships between opportunity and 
support factors and careering and professional development. Our 
own data, gathered primarily for purposes of studying the 
competences related to effective performance, can only partly 
illuminate these broader issues. Relationships between careering 
and competence must be approached with care and caution for three 
reasons. First, it is difficult £ut critical to research both 
person and situation variables (Riger & Galligan, 1980). Second, 
effective managerial performance is not necessarily tied to 
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career advancement for male managers (Graves, 19b0). Third, an 
adequate exploration of these issues rests on understanding a 
great deal mor? about the organizations participating than we 
were able to collect given the major objective of our study (see 
Method: Pilot Study of Procedures for Identifying and Contacting. 
Managers and Organizations). 

Riger and Galligan (1980) explored competing paradigms for 
researching explanations of women's lack of job advancement in 
management . They comment on the importance of not researching 
either person variables or situation variables alone, but 
studying personal characteristics relative to situational 
explanations.- Riger and Galligan claim that most explanations 
for the lesser number of women than men holding management 
positions are centered in a trait or characteristic approach to 
the problem. They claim that emphasis on the abilities or skills 
that make up managerial performance on the part of women can lead 
to focusing on the woman and finding her wanting — whether through 
inadequate socialization or acquisition of feminine role 
characteristics.' Any approach to solving the problem of the lack 
of women in management needs to concern itself with the 
interaction of both person- and situation-centered variables. 
One must change organizations as well as to educate women to 
demonstrate more sophisticated abilities and skills. 

We are also responsive to the concern leveled against 
psychological approaches to studying traits and personal 
characteristics with little or no attempt to consider these 
characteristics in the context of the situation with which they* 
interact and arise. As educators, we are not free to abandon the 
study of competences descriptive of women managers, or their 
performance characteristics if you will, and study organizations. 
Educational institutions concentrate on personal and intellectual 
development, and do not have opportunities bo change 
organizations except in the sense that they develop students who 
become progressively"' more effective change agents within an 
institution or organization. Further, educational institutions 
must focus on developing those abilities or competences that 
transfer across situations, organizations and even careers, and 
that contribute tojlifelong professional growth. 

Yet this does r|ot mean that a research approach carried out 
to identify and define competences of women in management should 
ignore the context; of organizations or the forces that motivate, 
change, coerce or interact with behavior of the individual. One 
part of any educational curriculum is the development of 
competences that include considering the gontext, situation, and 
environment, and responding to such factors when selectively 
performing competences . 

We have attempted a resolution of the need to study the 
person in context by defining competences as causally related to 
effective performance. Further, we collect performance data in 
such a way that a woman manager provides information on the 
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context, what led up to her behavior as well as the. result, and 
the actual situation in which she performed a particular 
competence. Thus,. the competences are behavioral ly and 
situational ly grounded . By studying women managers "across* a wide 
range of organizations, we are attempting to identify competences 
of women managers that reflect a wide range of settings, and that 
float to the top despite tfoe constraints or demands af\ the 
position or work environment. \ 

Graves 1 (1980) research indicates 1 that cjareer success 
(measured by salary - increases) is not necessarily t ied to 
effectiveness (measured by evaluations* of performance by 
superiors and colleagues). Abilities that may result in 
promotion may not necessarily be those that j are related to 
effective performance in one's position. Graves/ found that 3 
number of skills important to climbing the career ladder were s 
negatively related to effective performance in/ the' managerial 
role. For example, individual, unil ateral ap t ion by managers 
toward short, term goals in their own work unit, verbal and 
reasoning .abilities, and a controlled public image not given to. 
emotion or excitability were positively related to success 
(percent salary increase) and negatively related \to, effectiveness 
(performance evaluations). In contrast, e f festive management 
behaviors such as delegation, team building, ^goal setting, 
honesty with oubordinates, <*' and keeping theraX informed on 
job-related matters are positively related Vo effectiveness and" 
negatively related to success. Graves points \out that 
organizations should reward abilities that lead to effectiveness 
as well as those that lead to success, \ 

°The extent .to which success is predicted by e f feet iveness . is 
related to opportunity. To what extent wil 1 women who expect to 
be promoted because of their effectiveness actually receive the 
monetary and status rewards of the business world? Is education, 
experience,^ and position related to effectiveness? Is the' 
opportunity* for networking with othei; women managers in the 
organization related to women 1 s effectiveness? Does fulfilling 
the multiple roles of careering, wife 1 and parenting impede 
women's ability to perform? These are some,, of the questions we 
plan to investigate. v 1 



How Do Women Managers' Competences Compare 
to Those of Men? 

We do not wish to create the impression that we believe there 
are. such wide d if ferences in the way .women manage that 9 
competence model will be particularly different from one 
described by male managers. Rather, we are interested in 
creating a model of managerial performance that i3 inclusive of 
the wide variety of strategies used in management. Any change in 
composition of any professional group argues for the new group's 
inclusion, and is particularly" important for us since we educate 
women. 
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Riger^ and Galligan do suggest that women make "unique 
contributions (to management) that can be obtained from more 
traditionally feminine 3 orient at ions" (1980, p. 908). They point 
out that traditionally masculine work styles are not necessarily 
productive for the person or for the organization. 

We believe that any profession may be enhanced by educating 
for the unique abilities that are more characteristic of feminine 
role socialisation and that may ease the debilitating effects of 
a single-minded, "get ahead" orientation which may negatively 
affect the professional's physical and mental health (Plecky 
1976; Pleck & Brannon, 1978), or the organizations*^ ability to 
develop subordinates (Graves , 1980) . Whether the abilities 
related specifically to effective ^performance in management 
differ for men and women is open to question. Predictors such as 
biographical data and assessment center ratings, which have been 
validated oh men, also predict managerial performance for women 
(Moses 45 & Boehm, 1975). ^ .... 

While £he purpose of the present study is not tQ describe the 
unique abilities that women may contribute to management given 
their traditionally feminine socialization, we do intend at a 
later time to compare results from this study to male manager 
performance in other studies (Boyatzis, 1982) in order to examine 
this issue. 



Summary of Re search and Curr ic ulum 
Development Goals 

The present study has the following research goals. 

(1) Develop a competence model for effective 
managerial performance 

/ 

•Describe the competences of effective 
managers and their interrelationships 

• Describe the extent to which the 
competences are developmental, holistic 
and generic 

> 

(2) Identify managers 1 perceptions oi 
performance characteristics relevant to 
management, critical for education and 
selection, and descriptive of outstanding 
managers 

• Compare perceptions to performance of 
competences 

• Integrate perception's into the 
competence model for effective 
managerial performance 
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(3) 



Describe the careering and professional 
development of women in management today 



• Examine if level of education and 
experience affect careering 

• Examine if opportunity, support and. 
early socialization factors affect 
careering and professional development 

(4.) Examine if women in different types 
of organizations, and careering and 
professional development perform a 
a wider range of ^competences 

These research goals are seen as contributing to the 
following curriculum development goals. 

(1) Develop a competence model of effective 
managerial performance representative of 
women's abilities that can serve to validate, 
and consequently improve, competences taught 
toward in management curricula 

(2) Create a pool of behavioral examples set 
within particular contexts that can serve as 
instructional tools, assessment criteria and 
feedback for management students 

(,3) Advise women students in careering and 
professional development and how such 
development relates to effective performance 
in the managerial role 

By using a methodology that yields competences causally 
related to effective performance, we are enhancing the 
probability that competences students demonstrate in college can 
be developed through education and experience, transfer across 
work environments, and contribute to lifelong; professional 
development. At the same time, by using a methodology that 
focuses on perceptions of performance characteristics, as well as 
performance of competences, we increase the perspectives tapped 
and further enlighten our understanding. By focusing on women 
managers as participants, we are broadening the opportunity for 
women students to receive adequate career advising and for women 
professionals to influence the education and work opportunities 
of their future colleagues. 
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METHOD 



Pilot. Study of Procedures tor Identifying and 
Contacting Managers and Organizations 

In designing our study, we recognized that we were involving 
a group of persons who are relatively rare in organizations. - 
Indeed, an important first objective for the study is to genera^ 
information about women managers as a whole. One contribution r 
our study makes to the profession is to better describe th N e 
general characteristics of this emerging professional group. 

While we had selected a tested methodology in the field of 
management, we also recognized that, we needed to make some 
adjustments in the method in view of the special conditions under 
which we were conducting the research. Job Competence Assessment 
is generally used by researchers at McBer and Company who are 
invited consultants to a single company where a group of managers 
can be more easily targeted and involved in the study as part of 
expected job responsibilities. The company 'receives, as an 
immediate- benefit, a competence model that is. organization 
specific. In contrast, we are expecting to involve a wide range 
of companies and a group of managers difficult to identify and 
select, which makes it impossible to use that aspect of Job 
Competence Assessment for discriminating 'outstanding,, and good 
manager groups. 

Further, the organizations and "managers participating could 
expect only a iong range benefit of improving entry level 
professional qualifications of management graduates . Managers 
who participate4 would be contributing their time outside 
expected job responsibilities. 

Following specification of the original design for the study 
of women managers, the Management Research Team conducted a pilot 
study to respond to several issues: 

• What level of management should we study 
(entry level, middle, top), in what types 

of organizations (profit-making, size, etc.)? 

• .How do we identify a sample of women managers 
given the paucity of women in management? 

• How do we identify a sample of organizations? 

• How do we distinguish "outstanding 11 women 
managers from "good 11 women managers so we can 
validate competences related to effective 
performance? ■ "~ ' ~~ 

• What procedures will be most effective in 
enlisting the cooperation of organizations 
and managers to be involved in the study? 




Given these practical methodological and political issues, it 
became clear to us early on that careful attention to developing 
sampling, selection and contacting procedures would be-€=*4^cal 
if the study were to be successful. , To respond to these issues 
we need to : \ 

• Select criteria for inc lud ing managers and 
organizat ion , 

• Estimate the probability of being able to 
identify a large enough sample of women 
managers, given that, we woulcj need to 
equalize criteria for selection of 
managers and organizations, ■ 

• Cteate methods for identifying outstanding 
% Managers and organizations, and 

• Identify factors affecting the likelihood 
managers and organizations would cooperate and 
create procedures sensitive to these factors. 

Therefore, the Management Research Team conduct^ pilot 
studies of manasers and companies, tapped several sources of 
expert judgment at the college and in the business community, and 
pretested procedures in two companies before arriving at the 
final study procedure, and beginning data collection. The 
following section describes the rationale and results of this 
process. We believe the outcome of this initial phase of the 
management study, which lasted 18 months, accounted for our 
success in conducting the study and yielded the kind of 
information critical for conducting studies of women in 
management other than this\study. 

How Do We Identify Women Managers 
and Organizations? 

Clearly, most studies of women managers are faced with 
difficulties in identifying the sample^ and in obtaining a large 
enough group to participate. In Job Competence Assessment, a 
competence model is usually developed through interviewing 
persons in the same organization. We planned to interview 
individuals across a large number of organizations to ensure an 
adequate sample* The advantage is that a competence model may be 
validated across a wide range of organizations, provided we can 
specify criteria for identifying a sample of organizations. 

Another issue in identifying a sample of women managers 
across a wide range of companies, is creating a set of criteria 
for identi fying "manager" independent o f any organization 1 s 
criteria for manager selection. For example, an organization may 
identify its managers for us, but the criteria for calling a 
woman a manager may differ across organizations. Criteria for 
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"manager* 1 enables us to screen for a sample of women managers 
employed by organizations with somewhat comparable organizational 
structures . , 



Criteria for Identification 
of Managers 

Despite gains made in recent years by women in the labor 
force, it is still unusual to find ; women in managerial . and 
executive positions (Kanter, 1977). Given the paucity of women 
managers at the top level of management ? it seemed that we would 
be more likely to obtain an adequate sample at the middle level, 
even though we recognize that the higher the level of managers we 
include, the more likely we are to build an adequate competence 
moiel. We also observed that the literature and popular press 
had concentrated somewhat on top level executives and that we 
needed to study middle level managers in particular to improve 
management curricula. Because management at": the supervisory 
level has a somewhat different character (i.e., more oriented 
exclusively to "people-management 11 ) than it does at other levels, 
we decided to confine the study to middle-management, recognizing 
that some variabil ity would occur. By restricting the sample in 
this way, the study could focus on that aspect of management 
which represented essentially an end-point in careering terras and 
we would not suffer the difficulty of' combining more than one 
distinctive type of management function. We chose the following 
criteria for including or excluding managers; 

• Holds a position above entry level 
» Is salaried 

• Has at least two other persons officially 
reporting to her 

Has the authority to select and terminate 
her own staff 

• Has budgetary responsibility *' * 

• Regularly has discretion over her own time 

• Spends no more than 20% of her time 
performing non-managerial functions 

• Is identified by her company as having 
pi imarily managerial responsibilities 

• Is promotable 



After d iscussing 
persons of fic ialiy 
banking industry, we 



the criterion " Has at 
reporting to her" with 
decided not to require a 



least two other 
executives in the 
spec ific minimum 



number of persons reporting to the person interviewed. The 
- executives explained that many jLrxxly middle management positions 
in service oriented companies did not involve extensive reporting 
relationships, even at the vice-president level, therefore, the 
criterion was relaxed tor service industry positions. 

Consequently, a member of the research team from the 
Management Department undertook a pilot study (Birney, 1978). A 
comprehensive literature review and discussion with several U.S. 
offices (e.g., EEOC, Department of Commerce, Labor, etc.) foOnd 
no related study to provide us with information on where women 
managers were employed in Milwaukee; (Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) reports are confidential.) 

Six representative firms were then surveyed to -identify how 
many women managers were employed given our criteria. In the 
organizations surveyed, women were employed in important 
executive and managerial posit ions k but in small numbers (e.g., 
one service company employing over 10,000 had lb women who might 
meet the criteria; the others ranged from 2 to 12). We concluded 
that we could expect to contact 30 firms to obtain a sample of 80 
women managers. 

Criteria for Selection 

of Companies ■ 

A* second step was to develop criteria for selecting 
organizations. The preliminary survey of s^x companies believed 
to have opportunities for yomen found that the number of women 
managers varied from 2 to 18. Therefore, we planned to choose 
several companies to meet our Sample size requirements. We also 
chose to limit the study to private, profit-making corporations 
within the Milwaukee area. \By restricting the study to the 
private sector, we hoped to eliminate such noncompetence factors 
in careering as Seniority, \time in grade and political 
appointments. By involving profit-making organizations, such 
factors as profits and cost containments can be used in measuring 
careering success in managerial performance and contribution 
toward organizational goals. By rejecting sole proprietorships 
and partnerships, we would decrease the likelihood of including 
managers who are in their positions because of capital 
capabilities and/ or nepotism. therefore, we planned a study 
limited to corporations. 

Although size of an organization can be measured in many 
ways, such as assets, sales and employees, we chose to measure 
companies by number of employees in that * our study is 
behaviorally oriented and , is concerned with such factors as the 
supervision of personnel. We could involve firms that have 
anywhere from a few to 50,000 employees. As corporations 
increase in aize so does their complexity, organizational 
hierarchy and specialization. For purposes of comparing the 
characteristics ot managers, it is ^desirable to deal with 
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organizations having reasonably close ' similarities in 
organizational structure. 

For example, similarity in departmentalization would be 
useful in comparisons. We. would want organizations which would 
have departmentalization in both line and staff positions such as 
personnel, accounting, marketing, production, engineering, 
finance and public relations. As women obtain managerial 
•positions, commonality and interaction of managers working with 
managers in other departments is more 1 ikely, to occur . 

We based our measure of organizational size on number of 
employees because managerial responsibilities include supervision 
of employees. For purposes of comparing managers across several 
.companies, we wished to deal with organizations having reasonably 
close similarity in organizat ional structure since we hoped to 
control for degree of departmentalization. Departmentalization 
is most commonly found in firms employing 300 or more persons. 
Therefore, we init ial ly dec ided to involve only firms ' employing 
300 or. more people. 



Criteria for Types 
of Organizations 

Women are most commonly employed in such area-s as retailing, 
insurance, banking, finance, ana * other service-related 
organizations, and we expected that these industries would be 
included. We initially expected to look at only a representative 
sample of manufac tur ing^ industries to determine whether we were 
assuming they had few women managers without cause. Since women 
are recently employed in a wider variety of types of industries, 
a study of managers stp-vld not necessarily be restricted to 
certain types. Nevertheless, in selecting a sample, we intended 
that the number of women interviewed from different types of 
industries should be representative and highly correlated to the 
actual distribution of women found within different types of 
organizations. 

The geographic area was limited to the Milwaukee Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical area which includes the counties of 
Milwaukee , Waukesha , Washington and Ozaukee, Identification of 
firms during the pilot studies wa<3 made through the use Ot the 
Classified Directory of Wisconsin Manufacturers and a list of 
major employers in metropolitan Milwaukee published by the 
Metropolitan Milwaukee Association of Commerce (1977, 1978). 
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Considering ail these factors, we expected to limit our study 
to companies meeting the following criteria; 

• Private 

• Profit-making - 

• Incorporated 

• More than 300 employees 

• Serv ice-rel ated organizations , with 
' a subsample of manufacturing firms 

• Located within the Milwaukee Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical area 

In this initial approach, the design and , procedure was 
predicated, on the assumption that we would - be sampling 
organizations, and then interviewing all managers in these 
companies'. To this end, we completed 3 second phase of the 
study. We created a list of all companies meeting the above 
criteria — some 175 firms. Of these, about 60 were 
service-related. This list aifib served to evaluate the 
representativeness of the organizations in our final sample. 

We proposed to randomly select five companies from the 
manufacturing group to identify women meeting our managerial 
criteria. From the service-related group, we proposed contacting 
the companies where we already knew that a relatively large 
number of women held managerial positions. After exhausting this 
known sample, we initially planned to randomly select other 
companies until we reached our planned sample size. 

How Do We Identify Outstanding Women Managers? 

Job Competence Assessment calls for identifying "outstanding 51 
and "good" professionals prior to interviewing through a peer 
nomination procedure (Kane & Lawler, 1978; Klemp & Sokol , 1980; 
Mentkowski, DeBack, Bishop, Allen & Blanton, 1980). 

Since we could not reasonably incorporate a peer nomination 
procedure , as we did in our study of professional nurses 
(Mentkowski et al , , . 1980) to determine vAiich managers are 
"outstanding" and "good," we initially planned to use multiple 
indicators to make this judgment. Specifically, we planned to 
ask quest ions h f ter the interview on current posit icn , 
experience , percent of sal ary increase , and ex pec tat ion of 
promotion. This information, along with judgments by a panel of 
experts who would evaluate the performance interview on quality 
of job performance, could be used to determine "outstanding vs. 
"good" managers. We rejected using quantitative and qualitative 
performance measures used by the companies themselves, since 
criteria used across organizations would not be comparable. 



Consequently, we devised but later rejected using a one page, 
five item questionnaire to be given to the manager's supervisor, 
with her permission. The questionnaire asked the manager to 
respond to the .following questions on a six point scale: 

• Will this person, be promoted? - 

• How effective is she at this position 
compared to tbe most effect ive person 
you have known? . 

• How' would you rate her overall performance? 

• Thinking of objective criteria used by this 
company to judge department output, how 
productive is she? 

• Would you rehire her at this position? • 



What Procedures Will be Most Effective in Enlisting 

.* the Cooperation of Organizations and Managers? 

« 

Our initial contacts with six organizations led us to expect 
cooperation provided' we followed organizational protocol for 
contacting both the organization and its managers. This was 
particularly important since identifying women managers within 
companies would be politically sensitive. Given the emphasis on 
affirmative action, the number of women managers a company does 
or does not have, is of cc cem. Most organizations are very 
sensitive to releasing any inforrnat ion„ relative to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act. This is especially true if d Company 
is just beginning to develop an affirmative action program and is 
delivering services or goods under federal contract. Involvement 
in the study could also have a potential impact on the woman 
herself. Being identified, or not identified, when she is 
already under some pressure to perform, and is probably already 
singled out. because she is in a male-dominated profession, could 
affect her willingness to part ic ipate . We also were sensitive to 
the competitive nature of the business world, and devised 
confidentiality procedures for protect ing the organizations and 
manager's identity. These issues underscored our plan to study 
the competences of managers and not the organization itself. Our 
major reason for the study 'was to improve educational practice. 

Consequently, once we had created a list of organizations, we 
devised a procedure for contacting that included a plan to 
involve 11 friend s 11 of Alverno within and outside the companies who 
would either initiate contact with the company or support our 
request. They could also provide information on a particular 
organization's protocol that would be helpful in making a 
contact. We simultaneously identified persons in the community 
related to, or working with the college, that could be "contact 11 
persons. These included the Board of Trustees, whose membership 
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is comprised of many top executives in the Milwaukee business 
^community,, Alverno assessors, other contributors to thk college, 
etc. We created this lint in cooperation with Aiverno 1 s 
President , the Development Office, Off-Campus Experiential 
Learning staff, and other : college personnel who dealt\with 
corporations. For each of the 1 75 \ firms, We identified "contract" 
persons, and expected them, to "pave t\\e way" for \an 
organization 1 s participation. 

The following /procedures were proposed. The President of 
Alverno College would send a letter introducing the study to the 
President- of the organization and to all personnel in the 
organization who had some relationship to the college. After one 
week, our President would make a follow-up phone call to the 
company president to enlist cooperation, ensure confidentiality, 
assure sthe firm that th£ project had the full support of the 
college, offer a copy of the final report, and revest a project 

"it ai son "ArT Of f ice of 1^ e se ar c he r would 

then make a personal appointment with the company's project 
liaison, explain the project rationale and methodology, and 
request aid in identifying women managers who met the criteria 
for "manager ." Women man^rfters identified would then be 
individually contacted according/to a procedure worked out with 
i the liaison. She would then be scheduled for an interview. 
Afterwards, we proposed requesting her permission to have her 
supervisor rate her* performance. A letter of thanks to the 
manager would follow completion of her participation. 

Results From Pretesting Procedures With 
Expert Judges^ and Test Companies 

Following development of sample letters, proposed contact 
procedures and instruments, we pretested them with two 
organizations and their managers. Both pretests were carried out 
with manufacturing firms. We requested feedback from pretest' 
participants about/all aspects of the procedure. Both executives 
and managers were asked to provide input about the study, 
including criteria for j udging women in management. 

The management research team also met with Alverno 1 s Board ot 
Trustees. The Trustees reviewed and critiqued a description of 
the study proposal which outlined its purposes, design and 
procedures. Several issues were discussed", including how to 
approach a company to ask for their participation, what criteria 
to use to distinguish between outstanding and good women managers 
and in what form participating companies should receive feedback. 
The expertise of the Board of Trustees, which includes business 
executives and an attorney, provided helpful input, and the 
Trustees were very supportive of the management study. The 
Trustees concurred that the system of relying on Alverno contacts 
to "pave the way" was unnecessary because business executives are 
very willing to support educational efforts. They concluded that 
a letter from Alverno 1 s President was sufficient for contacting 
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companies, but pointed out that asking an organization, to 
identify women managers would be sensitive irrespective of the 
procedure used . 

It was strongly suggested by these advisors from business and 
industry that asking for a supervisor's evaluation of a manager 
selected would be likely to jeapordize che cooperat iveness we 
received and the rapport we established with the manager. Also, 
release of such information to anyone outside the organization 
was a legally questionable procedure despite our assurances of 
confidentiality. They pointed out that we were more interested 
in the manager giving us descriptions of what she did on-the-job, 
without fear of evaluation, than we were on whether she was 
"outstanding" or "good,", and her actual promotab il it y or success 
within the company. 

' m Our_ tryout of procedures with two companies confirmed that^ 

organizations, though very cooperative and' supportive of the 
st ud y , were sensi t iv e "to" making ~ pub lief — the" lumber" o f women 
mlanagers they employed. Further, identifying the most qualified 
person to evaluate the manager Was difficult to do, and it was 
also sensitive. We therefore planned to use self-report as the 
mode for identifying information relative to careering and 
professional development from which levels of effectiveness could 
be inferred. * 



Revision of Procedures and Their Effectiveness 

The elaborate procedures for contact companies and then 
identifying managers proved cumbersome to carry out and were;, too 
politically sensitive . Apparently, we would need to rely on 
self-report for managers' careering information. Our procedures 
for involving companies proved to have an important drawback. 
Executives must first be asked if any women managers are 
currently on staff. This question is potentially embarrassing or 
threatening to some companies. This method was therefore altered 
to sample managers, rather than firms. This made it possible to 
approach an organization with a list of persons whom we already 
knew were managers and ask permission to interview them. In 
addition, it provided us with a positive and nonthreatening way 
s to ask executives to identify other women managers in the company 
\whom we might also interview. Finally, it allowed the sampling 
process itself to be "open-ended," in that interviewees could be 
a^ded through idjent ificat ion by either the companies or by the 
managers we interviewed. This procedure would still allow us to 
res^ric L companies involved to tho se meeting our orig inal 
criteria (private, profit-making, and employing 300 or more 
people) . 

\ 

Whiles the revised procedure makes random sampling impossible, 
the problVn of entry to organizat ions' as well as that of locating 
members of\ a relatively "rare" sample are alleviated. Our 
procedure i^s a modified version of "snowball sampling" (Goodman, 
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1961), which was designed for the study of limited-membership 
categories, such as political elites. Sampling proceeds from an 
initial basis of mul'tiple identifications of the same 
individuals. We planned to stop when the sample size reached 80. 

The process of beginning the sampling procedure involved 
asking members of Alverno 1 s Management Department Advisory 
Council, a group of local area executives, to provide the names 
of women in middle management that might be interviewed. They 
had already participated in helping the Management Research Team 
generate the Management Performance Characteristic Inventory for 
the study. An additional set of considerations came from a 
meeting held between the Management . Research Team and the 
Management Department's Management Advisory Council. Several 
members of the Council also suggested that since there were few 
women in management positions, contacting companies for 
JBS£&U&9iS^ 

for some who did not have any. Many members suggested that they 
could provide names of effective women in management and we could 
begin with. this initial, select list. In this way, it was 
suggested, we cOAild also better avoid interviewing persons who 
had the title of manager but were in fact in supervisory or other 
non-management positions. 

Taking this input into account, an alternative procedure was 
developed that would minimize the possibility of embarrassing 
companies and at the same time maximize the likelihood of 
including many of, if not most of, the women in middle and top 
level management positions in the local area. In addition, 
criteria for inclusion of both companies and managers in the 
study were also revised. 



The Management Department Advisory Council was very 
cooperative, and some members asked other executives to generate 
names for us\ We also gained the cooperation of a local women's 
professional organization as well as that of the president of a 
similar group with national affiliation. This procedure quickly 
generated a list of 135 different names. Additional names ( n «' 
21) were also generated by the managers we interviewed. This 
allowed us to select from a range of types of industries in 
selecting /managers to interview, and to ensure representativeness 
of the types o £ brganizat ions selected. Seventy-five percent of 
these managers met our criteria for defining a manager. 

We discovered that there was a networ^ of women managers in 
Milwaukee *ho could be tapped to identify their outstanding 
members. Further, this procedure provided us with an excellent 
criterion for "outstanding , n since the fact that a woman is known 
outside her own department and nominated i3 one indicator of 
"outstanding , H particularly in middle management. 

In sum, we were extremely successful in completing the 
interviewing for the management study. We identified 146 
possible participants and interviewed 103 women managers and 
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Milwaukee area in some 53 firms and 
projected sample size was 80 managers in 30 

No specific size' criterion was used to determine which 
companies would* participate, although the only locally 
small-scale organizations that were included were those'where the 
manager being interviewed was the branch manager of an office for 
a large corporation with headquarters outside of Milwaukee. In 
most other cases, organizations generally fit the original 
proposal's criterion that the company employ 300 or more porsons . 
In order to ensure the representativeness for type of industry of 
our sample, we interviewed an additional 10 managers. 

Although it took almost a year and 'a half to test out our 
procedures for the management study, the care with which we 

■~ai>pr ©ae^ed»th-ii^^ Of-"^H-™thGr""-organi-zatlt)Ti-s" 

contacted, only two did not participate. One did not give us a 
response ,« and another said they could not afford to release the 
persons to interview due to economic pressures. Our procedure 
also yielded a cadre of women executives. When our procedure 
identified 20 women executives (a rare but important find), we 
decided to interview them as well, and were able to complete 
interviews with 13 of that group. While we have some variability 
in job -function, in contrast to our earlier plan, we felt we 
could study other kinds of questions related to careering ' by 
including executives. The' following section describes ' the 
procedure used in the final study. 6 



Final Procedures for Sampling and Contacting 
Managers and Organizations 



executives in the 
organizations (our 
companies) . 



Rationale and Sampling Procedure 

A more technical description of the rationale for sampling 
follows. In the initial phase of redesigning the sampling 
procedure for the study, we intended to use a modified version of 
"snowball sampling." Snowball sampling is a procedure developed 
by Goodman (1961) as a means of studying community leadership 
structures. It has been used in various studies of leadership 
and influence (TenHouten, Stern & TenHouten, 1971). The original 
use is not particularly important in the present context, but 'the 
method has a certain appeal for the purposes of our management 
study. Used strictly, the procedure involves, taking a random 
sample of firms e in the local area, then taking random samples of 
women managers from each of the sampled firms. We could, for 
example, select two managers, each at random, from an initial 
sample of 10 sampled companies. After administering the 
interview and other instruments to these women, we would then ask 
each of them to identify two additional women managers in other 
local firms. Th' process would continue until some desired 
number of women in middle management is achieved. 



It . soon became apparent that this procedure has some of the 
disadvantages of our original procedures, particularly that of 
contacting companies "blind"," without knowing whether they have 
worn e\i managers or riot, at leasT in the initial random sampling 
stagey The logi^of snowball sarapl ing : Was modified so that some 
of its features could be P retained while those that were 
problematic fq.r our research design would be eliminated. 

First, to §void the problem 'o^ contacting companies without 
knowing vtoether th^y had, women in management positions, the 
stricture\on random sampling was eliminated. This means that the 
Results axe not as 'general izab le beyond this sample in the usual 
stat ist ical sense . however, our purpose is less to present 
verifiable \ results in the ordinary sense than to break a path 
vhich wouid\at least describe the characteristics of a relatively 



large number\of women manager 
Jill L3£gs t ed_im j^LLfi.^Lifi!LA.f, 



3 in a particular area. We are less 

e s tjab_Li ■ g hed h ypo th e se s „ m s inc e .few. 

exist, than we $re in creating a baseline for determining the 
competences v&nen managers actually demonstrate in management 
positions. In that sense, thjb generalizations we derive would be 



of a practical; rather thaji of a statistieal or theoretical 
nature, and maybe used to develop later studies. 
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Traditional sampling based on random selection is not 
feasible due to the small numbers of women in management 
positions, and sampling from a small number of companies with a 
.heavy* concentration of women managers p wauld have restricted the 
sctfpe of the study to only a few types of business concerns. 
Thus, since the goal was to suggest a general model of managerial 
competence, traditional techniques were modified , and a design 
intended to maximize diversity of firms and organizations was 
developed / 

/ • ■ \ Sample 

\ \ • 

'As described in v the pilot study, we began the sampling 
/ process by asking the Management Advisory Council to identity 
, effective/ women in middle management for an initial list. On the 
basis, of " availability, cooperation, and likelihood of contact 
witji women in* managerial positions in the area, two professional 
/Women's- associations (one a local group and the other with 
'national affiliation) were approached. Members were requested to 
nominate 1 local area management women whom they considered 
outstanding performers in their positions. Specifically, women 
who were members of these groups, including the president of the 
local chapter of the national group, were asked to meet with 
members o n t< the Management Research Team and Alverno staff to 
discuss the study and to supply names of outstanding men 
managers, full cooperation was provided both by the Management 
Advisory* ^Council and Jthe members of the two associations. This 
process yielded 125 names. 



When organizations were contacted, the president or his or 
her representative was . asked to name other effective women In 
middle management positions within the company. As part of the 
manager interview, managers were also asked to name other 
effective women managers in their own or in other local area 
companies. This process was abandoned after about half the study 
was completed, as no new names were added. The women named were 
duplications in nearly every case. At this point, enough names 
had- been generated to complete the study with a list more than 
adequate to meet our orig inal^goal of 80 interviews. The fact 
that so many dupl ic at ions, were found so quickly in the process is 
testimony "to the relatively small number of women in management 
in the area, to the women management network, and to the 
effectiveness of using^ _xpert judges to nominate local women in ] 
management from the outset. 

Nevertheless, the sampling procedure a p proxiima ting the 
"snowball 11 technique yielded 21 new names of women in management. 
Of the 146 women managers identified in the sampling process, 103 
who met the criteria were interviewed. (One manager who did not 
meet the criteria was interviewed at the suggestion of hej 
supervisor. She* was not included in th6 sample.) These 103 
represent all women who met the criteria for "manager 11 in the 
study, except for two managers whose companies (both in the dame 
industrj) did not grant permission for their participation in the 
study. Five women refused because they were, too busy. Thus, 
seven women were not interviewed because of their own or their 
company's refusal to participate. Another 36 did not meet the 
criteria for "manager" used in the study; 103 were interviewed. 

Of the 103 women interviewed, 11 were executives (Presidents 
and Directors), and 92 were middle managers. The decision to 
include executives was made because executives had been named by 
our expert judges, and so we could make some comparisons of the 
competences identified by level and type of position. 

Of the 103 womfen interviewed there were 101 usable 
interviews. One manager dec 1 ined to be interviewed with a tape 
recorder and also did not provide specific, codable incidents, 
and one interview tape was lost. A list of managers by type of 
industry and position level is presented in Table 1. 



Procedures for Contacting Managers 
and Organizations 

Letters were sent to the presidents of companies from 
President Joel Read of Alverno explaining the rationale for the 
project and the confidentiality policy, and asking permission to 
contact specific managers identified by the Management Advisory 
Council, for interviews (Appendix 11, A). The letters also 
requested identification of any other women managers in the 
company for the same purpose. An Office of Research and 
Evaluation researcher followed up one week later with a phone 
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call to the executive' s office (See Appendix II). Fifty-three of 
the 55 organizations contacted agreed to participate. After 
permission was granted- by the organization to contact, the manager 
for her consent to part ic ipate , ( usual ly after discussion with a 
liaison identified by the company), the interviewer calle4 the 
identified managers by telephone. By this time a copy of the' 
Alverno President's letter had been forwarded to the manager. 
The interviewer reviewed the criteria with her to determine her 
eligibility, and requested an interview if she met the criteria. 
If the manager did not meet the criteria, she was asked if she 
would complete the Management Performance Characteristics 
Inventory (Bishop, Mentkowski, O'Brien, Birney, Davies & 
McEachern, 1980; see Appendix 111) and the Management Careering 
Questionnaire (Mentkowski &, Bishop, 1980; see Appendix IV) and 
mail it to the interviewer. This latter procedure was instituted 
to ease the problem of informing an identified woman that she 
would not be interviewed. It proved successful in avoiding 
disappointments to those not included and provided additional 
data for a future comparison between selected and nonselected 
managers. Each manager who met the criteria was interviewed 
(Appendix V), and a copy of the Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory was left ! yith the manager to return by 
mail. The. Management Careering Questionnaire is part of the 
interview itself. A thank you letter was mailed to the . manager 
after the interview (Appendix II, 'B). At the X conclusion of the 
study, -each manager (Appendix II, C) received a letter of thanks 
and a report summary from the Director., of Research and, 
Evaluation. Alverno' s President Read sent a corresponding letter 
(Appendix II, D) and report summary to each participating 
company's president, A specially written report summary was" 
created for this purpose (Mentkowsk. , O'Brien, McEachern & 
Fowler, 1983). 




Table 1 



Number of Interviews by 
Type of Industry and Manager's Position 



Type of Company 

Insurance, Headquarters 
Office 



Manufacturing, Machine 
Parts - Headquarters 
Office 



Manufacturing, Small 
Appliances 

Brewery 



Insurance , Regional 
Office 

Electrical Equipment 
Mfr . - Division 



Manager's Position 

Ass't. Mgr. Personnel and 

Development 
Ass't. Mgr. Marketing Services 
Administrative Officer, 

Agency Dept . 
Manager , Food Serv ic e s 
Assistant Ac tuary 
Data Processing 
Ass 1 1 . Director of 

Policy Owner Services 
Ass't. to the Presideut * 
Ass't. General Counsel, , 

Law Dept . 
Ass't. Mgr., Disability 

Insurance 
Affirmative Action Specialist 
Investment Officer, Mortgages 
Ass't. Actuary Senior 

Corporate Personnel Manager 
Dir. of Public Relations 

and Advertising c 
Manager of Administration 
Director of Corporate EEO and 

AAP — 

Director, Dept. of Home 
Economics 

Brand Development Mgr., 
New Products 
Corporation Mgr., EEO 

Division Services Mgr. 
Regional Claims Mgr. 

Inside Sales Supervisor 
Personnel Administrator 
Employee Benefits Administrator 
Advertising Manager 
Manager, Order Editing 
Project Engineer- 
Buyer 



Total Number 
of Interviews 

13 



2 
7 
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Table 1 continued 



Insurance - 
Headquarters Office 



Manager, Claims and 

Professional Relations ' 
Mgr., Training and Education 
Mgr., Cost Accounting and 

Budget 
Mgr . , Compensation 
Mgr., Claims Control and 

Quality Assurance 
Ass' t . V.P. - Rate 

Calculations arid Statistics 



Insurance - 
Home Office 



Insurance - 
Headquarters Office 



Savings and Loan 
Bank 

Employment Services 



Electric Equipment 
Manufacturer 

Investment Management 
Corporation 

Bank 



Temporary Employment 
Serv ice 

Utility Company 



Manager 

Mgr. of Corporate Planning 

Mgr. of Operating 

Mgr. of Data Processing 

Mgr. of Finance 

Mgr., Medical Dept. 
Ass 1 t . Mgr. , Basic 

Claims Dept . 
Mgr . , Preferred Service 

Center 

Ass' t. Mgr., Major Medical 
De pt . 

Mgr . , Corporate Skills 

Training 
*%r., UR/Peer Review 

Vice-President , Personnel 

Mgr., Customer Services 
Advertising Manager 
Ass 1 1 . Manager 

Training Manager 

Mgr. of Staff Development 

Personnel Manager 



V.P., Portfolio Manager 

Vice-President 
Data Processing 



Manager 



Dibtrict Mgr. 

Dir . , Manpower Development 

and Training 
Mgr. of Yellow Pages 
Mgr. (2) 
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Table 1 continued 



Manufacturer, 
Sports Equipment, 
Machinery 

Department Store 

Fast-Food Restaurant, 
Corporate Headquarters 
(Region) 

Elec trical Systems 

Department Store 

Auto Rental 

Automobile' 
Service Club 

Insurance Company 

Banking and Investment 
Corporation 

Medical Equipment 
Manufac turer 

Bank 

Manufacturer, 
Steel Products 

Farm Equipment 

Optical 
Health Clinic 
Management Consultant 
Management Consulting 



Mgr. of Administrative 

Se rvices 
Mgr. of Salary and 

Wage Director 

Division Manager 
Personnel Manager 
Promotions Director 

Personnel Ass f t. Mgr. 



Brand Manager 

Fashion Coordinator (Corp.) 
District Sales Manager 
Mgr. Travel Agency 

Vice-President and Branch 
Manager 

Vice-President , 

Investments 
Vice-President of Public 

Relations 
Vice-President of Public 

Personnel - Salary Admin. 

Engineer - Manager 
Manager 

Vice-President 
Acct. Portfolio 

Personnel Manager 

Mgr. Personnel 
Administration 
Mgr. of Investor Relations 

Executive Director 

Area Director 

President 

President 
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Table 1 continued 



Grinding, and Finishing 
of Metal Products 

Electrical Sales 

Public Helat ions 

Employment Agency 

Clothing Manufacturing 

Food Products/ , 
Manufacturer 

Manufacturing 

Department Store 



Utility 

Steel Casting 
Manufacturer . 

Insurance - 
Headquarters 

Milling Company 

Bank 



Mac h ine Pr pd uc t s 
Manufacturer 

TV Station 



TV Station 

Entertainment Center 
Brewery 

Ho 1 d ing Com pany * 



Vice-President 

President 
President 
President 
President 

President 
President 

Director of Mgt. Training/ 
Corporate Training Dir 
Store Manager 
Creative Director 
Cosmetics Buyer 

Horn e Service Supervisor 

Accounting Supervisory 

Financial Vice-Presipent 

Pe r sonne 1 Manager 

Ass' t , Vice-President 
Ass' t. Vice-President 

Supervisor , Design 
and Drafting 

Communications Director 
(Publ ic Re 1 at ions) 

News Director 

Public Relations Director 

Brand Manager 

Manager 

Manager, Compliance and 
Benefits 
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Interviewer Selection and Traini ng 

A former Division Personnel Manager with a large national 
insurance firm was hired as interviewer for the project. An 
Office of Research and Evaluation researcher trained her in 
McClelland' s Behavioral Event Interview technique used in Job 
Competence Assessment. She listened to interviewer training 
tapes from a two-day session conducted at Alverno by George Klemp 
of McBer and Company, one of the developers of Job Competence 
Assessment. The interviewer also interviewed several women in 
managerial positions at Alverno, including two stajff members who 
were working on a similar study (Mentkowski et al . , 1980). 
Further, the interviewer listened to several interview tapes from 
the nursing study and received feedback from the nursing study 
interviewer on her technique. In addition, the interviewer 
listened to tapes from coding sessions in our study of nursing 
competences, and completed practice coding to understand how the 
results of her interviewing wouid be used. 

A male Office of Research and Evaluation researcher, who 
trained the Interviewer, administered 15 interviews toward the 
end of the study because of time considerations. . 



Instruments 



Behavioral Event Interview 

Rationale • . 

A major purpose of this study i s to describe managerial 
performance of effective women managers and executives. One 



method 
observer 
own behav 



ince oi erreccive women managers and executives. One 
for assessing performance in the work setting is having 
s record behavior, or by having persons describe their 
..... __..avior in "critical incidents." Flanagan (1954) first 
devised this technique to allow analysis of performance in the 
work setting, it i^ now part of Job Competence Assessment 
(Boyatzis, 1982; Klemp, 1979; Klemp & Spencer, in press). One 
aspect of this method is the Behavioral Event Interview. 

We selected the Behavioral Event Interview devised by 
McClelland (1978) and his colleagues at McBer and Company as part 
of Job Competence Assessment. This interview technique, while 
based on Flanagan's concept of critical incidents., allows the 
interviewer to record' not only those behaviors which the manager 
herself believes to be critical (as opposed to having an observer 
record any and all behavior), but it also allows for probing the 
thoughts, feelings and intentions of the manager as he or she 
performs in situations. Since the interviews are used to. derive 
or code generic competences, such additional information is 
critical. The Behavioral Event Interview also allows for 
additional probing so that all relevant, behavior s important for 
performance in the situation or event can be elicited. Thus, we 
can reconstruct actual behaviors performed,. rather than 
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interpretations or perceptually biased recollections of past 
behavior (Klemp & Sokol, ^980 ) . 

In our view, the interviewee is likely to give a more 
specific, and detailed acQOunt in an or&l rendition of an event, 
especially with the guidance of a trained interviewer, than if^he 
or she had 10 write out the\ information'. Our experience with 
asking management students to create behavioral logs similar to 
the Behavioral Event Interview format shows that most students, 
even those with management experience similar to the women in our 
study, have difficulty with\such a procedure initially, and need 
instruction before such incidents can be used for their own and 
the instructor's analysis of ^heir behavior. 

The manager is also in a position to interpret his or her 
behavior in light of the content in which he. or she performs, 
giving information on why he or she behaved that way. It is 
difficult to judge any behavior as effective or ineffective 
without information' as to the context in which it is performed 
and the outcome or result. Thus, the manager can indicate 
relat ionahips of the behavior tq the outcome. 

It is also important to have the manager describe situations 
or events that he .or she felt were effective as well as 
ineffective, and the outcome o\r result of the situation. Such 
information provides the comparison against which effective 
performance is judged. Further, \the manager chooses to describe 
events vhich are important to hiiq or her, giving us further 
information about the way in ^lich the manager constructs the 
reality he or she lives with on a day to day basis. ». 

In our opinion, however, competences derived from behavioral 
event interviewing do need t<j> be tested through direct 
observation of behavior at some point. We -concur with MeBer 
(Boyatzis, 1982) that the ultimate validation of the competence 
model rests on comparison with independent, performance measures, 

' • . . • \ 

Desc ript io n « 

After explaining the objective of the interview, to focus on 
vrfiat the manager actually does in situations, the interviewer 
asks the interviewee to list his or her j abrxespcmsi^ii-itri-es-j- 
along with the title and position I he or she held in the 
organization and who repprts to him or\her. 

. Thert the interviewer asks, "Can you\ think of an incident when 
you wer^ particularly effective or not\so effective," and guides 
the interviewee in describing the situation, what happened, and 
what led up to the situation. The interviewer also asks the 
interv iewee to describe who was involved , and asks for a 
description of what 'he or she thought , If el t and wanted to do in 
the situation. Great attention is given \to describing what he or 
she actually did in the situation, and what the outcome of the 
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situation was and how the manager felt about it. The interviewer 
attempts to collect three effective and three ineffective 
situations or events, all the while focusing, the interviewee on 

P£ hftK b.ehav.ior — and d-esc-r-ib-ing— tM-s - behavior- - in — the 

rUuation. The interviewer acts as an investigative reporter 
rather than giving information that would lead the interviewee to 
respond to certain situations, behaviors, thoughts or feelings. 
Thus , the ' interviewer does not reflect or interpret the 
interviewee's behavior, or phrase questions that elicit general 
or hypothetical answers or let the interviewee "take charge*' of 
the interview (Klemp, 1978). 



Behavioral Event Interview Writeup 

4 

The purpose of the Behavioral Event Interview Writeup 
(Alverno College Office of Research and Evaluation; Appendix V) 
is to tr anslate th e inform ation from an oral interview into a 
fo ™ 7* ° * "coding c om pe t e nces ; While transcribing tapes iT 
expensive, analyzing oral interview transcripts is difficult 
without some initial selection and organization of the interview 
material. The interviewer, who also creates the write-ups, is 
able to organize the information into "situation," "behaviors," 
"thoughts" and "feelings" and "outcome" so that an. assessor can 
code the interv iew more readily and systematically. 
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The Behavioral Event Interview Writeup in the present study 
was not used at this time to derive a competence model, but 
rather , write-ups were coded using McBer' s competence model for 

e f f ec-ti v e managem en t rpe r-f arm anc-e-.— — In— so -do ing , — otjt s t ud y 

provided an opportunity to validate the McBer competence model 
for women managers and to examine the extent to which a 
competence ' model deveio ped from a - sample - of m al e m anag er s 
primarily is adequate for describing the competences of women 
managers. * 

The write-ups organize, present and ensure confidential ity o f 
the data in a form that instructors and assessment designe s can 
use efficiently, thereby providing immediate access to the data 
for a number of purposes. An example of a write-up is included 
in Append ix VI . 



McBer and Company Coding Manual for Clusters 
and Skill Level Competencies 

During previous research on the nursing study (Mentkowski et 
al., 1980), the Alverno nursing research team derived the 
competence model from the actual interview data against which the 
interview write-ups were coded. The research team developed the 
competence model for coding the Behavioral Event Interview. 
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The management research team did have access to/vresearch with 
managers using simil ar methodology . This reseach iWas conducted 
with managers at several large corporations and government 
agencies by McBer and Company. The. McBer researchers compiled 
cbm^'tencesr" from a vaFieTy"""^ "Vritd"/a "FodTn 

(Coding Manual for Clusters and Skill Level/ UMnjtetenc ies , McBer 
and Company, \ 1978). The manual was prepared/ for the American 
Management Association for use in developing a management 
education program (Evarts, 1982)/ McBer and/ Company made this 

cod ing m anua 1 av ai 1 ab 1 e to Alverno-/ -f o r use~ in coding the. 

Behavioral Ever\,t Interview Wr iteupsj. The /generic competence 
model contained in Eire "cod ing v inanual aM i^''"~a " prodlxc t of Bayat zis r ~ 
(1982) reanalysis of over ?000 practicing managers/in a variety 
of different jobs and organisations jcomplet/ed in the last 6 
years, which identified those skills possessed in common by 
superior managers. The Behavioral Ev^nt Interview was available 
as a data source for 253 of the 2000 Aanagetfs. 
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Sample 
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k' restively small number of women ^ere included in McBer 1 s 
series yt manager competence research studies because of the 
limited number of women managers 



/ 



/ 
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. T . 
in / these organizations and 

/agent ies. Given that this coding manual was compiled from 

studies of mostly male managers, how Appropriate is it for use 

with this stwfy of wonien-nrSflagers? We concluded that since some 

women managers had been interviewed to' create the manual, there 

was sojne input from women in creating the competences. Further, 

the Alverno interview write-ups wo u jj d be c qd ed_ b y a t earn o f 

assessors representing a variety of perspectives. 



, Support:, fox the ..4?SunptioA\±hat -thej\ll&-Ber,^-Ck>ding--- Manual is 
valid for assessing women managers 1 ; performance is that the 
largest, competence c luster with the most subcompetences is 
"Interpersonal Abilities.' 1 It seemed -to lis that Interpersonal 
Abilities would be^ a competence clustetf where men and women would 
differ, if there were differences. Sirfce that cluster would be 
likely to show those differences, we felt that the coding manual, 

would be representative of women managers 1 special abilities, if 

indeed such differences do exist between men and women managers. 
The degree to which the McBer coding mjanual is appropriate for 
cod ing d at a from worn en "manag er s ~wp ~s put t"0~ ffielfe st~during 
assessor training. McBer and Alverno jiata can also be compared. 



Management /Performance Characteristics Inventory 



Rat ionale 



Another purpose of this study isl to ask managers to identify 
those characteristics of managerial performance that are 
relevant, critical / for selection a^d training, and discriminate 

/ / Fi 
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outstanding from average performers. Characteristic s describing 
job performance may include abilities, skills, aptitudes, 
motivational or personal characteristics and interests. 

A description of managers' perceptions can servte to validate 
the perceptions of management educators who alsd identify the 
abilities they think /re critical when they design management 
programs. Practicing professionals may identify abilities 
critical for effective performance that may not actually be those 
the" y use V "Element s t ho ugh i'£ to 'b e ' most \ im port ant "for ed uc at ional 

.„ pr08 _ rams . J*?.? . from ideas about management behaviors that have 

not kept up wi£h the demands of current \pr act ice , and vice versa. 
Still, this>measure remains a measure of perceptions, which 
screens judgments of e ffective performance through values and 
attitudes/ (The Behavioral Event Interview serves the purpose of 

•measuring 7 managerial behavior.) \ 

Tjie basic measurement technique for examining the question 
Wha-t do managers say is important for effective management 
perronnance" "involves asking a range of management professionals 
y> generate job elements^. A separate group ok managers under 
study then judges each element U) as relevant to one's own work 
experience, (2) as essential to selection and training, and (3) 
as characteristic of outstanding performance. Elements that meet 
all three criteria for judgment are then considered to be 
descriptive of effective management performance from\the point of 
view of the managers surveyed. \ ■ 

; ' \ . 

Job task analysis methods assist in identifying the 
requirements of different jobs, but they do not necessarily 
describe the personal abilities that are related to effective 

■■-peri orm a nce , no f c-haraefceristic-s o-f — effective — performers." 

According to Klem'p and Sokol (1980), there are several reasons 
why the - performance -charac teristic s appr oach is superior to the 
classical job function analysis approach, as summarized by\ Fine 
and Wiley (1971). By focusing on characteristics rather than 
skills, the approach more thati likely identifies those abilities 
that are appropriate to professional school education, rather 
than those skills that can be learned quickly in an 
organization's orientation program. Performance characteristics 
an al yets" , tra s ed~ ori ~Pr im off r**s~j "oB _ ~e T em eh t "anal ys i s "" ( 1 9 77), has 
several advantages: 



The procedure identifies abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, and other personal characteristics 
not found in standard job .function, analyses 

• The identification of critical characteristics 
is based on a comparison of superior versus 
average performers 

» The procedure involves multiple ratings of 
characteristics to increase the accuracy 
of ratings 
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• There is built-in flexibility for correcting 
errors during development of the characteristics 

• The ratings are efficient and can be given 
quickly by any number of job incumbents in \ 
the field (Klemp & Sokol , 1980, pp,6-7) 

In developing the inventory , it is important to select experts to 

— generate- el em en 1 s who are-outs t and ^ 

acquainted with the performance of a wide range of management 
professional s . \ 

i\ 

The Management Performance Characteristics Inventory 
(Appe ndix III) is designed to investigate managers' perceptions 
of the abilities, behaviors and skills (called characteristics) 
that contribute to effective management performance. . Measuring 
managers 1 perceptions of these characteristics is a second 
strategy used V in the study to obtain clusters of abilities to 
enhance our development of a competence model for effective 
management performance. Results from this measure can also be 
compared to results from the Behavioral Event Interview. The 
Management Performance Characteristics Inventory is an alternate 
and more systematic mode for measuring managers' perceptions of 
characteristics of effective performance that can also validate 
results from the "characteristics" section of the Behavioral 
Event Interview , - al tho ugh - " sue h a " s tepwill no t be taken in the 
present study. 

0 

Ifie inventory el ic its three separate j udgments "about a set of 
performance characteristics. The first judgment is intended, to 
separate out those characteristics that the instrument designers 
have selected as relevant to management performance from various 
sources, from those that a practicing professional group under 
study consider relevant to their own position. and work 
experience. The second judgment is intended uc L identify t ?llPJ!?j 
characterise ics that" are essential for entry to and education for 
the manager 1 s position, and the third judgment is intended to 
identify — those -charae ter^st-ie-s— -that — dirse rimin ate— outstanding 
performers in management. 

The Management Performance Characteristics Inventory consists 
of 160 elements. The statements or characteristics are arranged 
in 32 groupings of five statements each. The instructions ask 
the manager to consider each of the 32 groupings of statements in 
turn. The manager is first asked to consider each set of 51 
per fbrmarice "cliaracteYiVtiiE'8 in the context "of his -or her own; work 
experience. In the first judgment, the manager indicates if the 
characteristic is relevant to his or her exper^nce. He or she 
considers those characteristics that are relevant in making the 
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second and third judgments. In the second judgment, the manager 
indicates if the quality described by the characteristic is 
absolutely essential for selection and education of a person for 
~a: —posit Ion similar™ to" "hTs or her own position. For the third 
judgment, the manager indicates if the characteristic 
distinguishes between outstanding and average perforners in 
management. At the end of the inventory there is space for the 
manager to write five additional statements if he or she wishes, 
and to rate them. * : "■ '~~ ™ ~ — 

An example of a set of statements foTows: 



• Ability to relate facts from diverse sources 
to yield conclusions 

• Ability to make decisions unde r cond itions of risk 

• Ability to set limits for subordinates 
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• Concern for public image of the company or product 



Development of the Management • 

Performance Characteristics Inventory 

The general strategy for generating the characteristics to be 
included in the Management Performance Characteristics Inventory 
was to tap several sources including expert judges, literature 
review, and recent results from studies of management 
performance. These sources are: 

#~.Ma^a-gem£nt_ites^ L . , 

• Management Advisory Council 



Literature review (Hall, 1975; Hoffman, 1979; 
Kanter, 1977; Krause, 1971; Montag.na, 1977; 
Ritzer, 1972; Slocum, 1966) 

_# McBer ^sj;.udy.j3JL^ 



• Dimensions cited in recent results from 

- — -mdnag-emen^t—j^b^awat ys e s ~pf~dv id ed^b y 7 " ^ ~~ 

Joel Moses of AT&T 

The procedure for creating the Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory was identified following input from 
several consultants with research experience in studier of 
management or other professions: 

-..•-..George.... KLemp,-. McBer... and- -Company - - 



Paul S. Pottihger and Shiela Huff,> National 
Center for the Study of the Professions 
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• Joel Moses, AT&T; Donald Grant, University 
of Georgia; Milton Hakel, Ohio State 
University, members of Alverno's Evaluation 
Adyisory Council 

First following brief individual literature reviews, each 
member tif the Management Research Team (consisting of three 
Office ; of-. Research and Evaluation researchers and three 
management faculty) came together for a brainstorming session and 

gen erated a 'list of 53 chara cteris tic s . ^During this 

brainstorming session,* an Office of Research and Evaluat ion 
researcher familiar with the technique (Huff & Lard, 1978) was 
^careful to '•elicit not just lists of specific behaviors, but the 
characteristics that underlie such behaviors.) Following 
brainst orming , the list wa s c r it i qued and r e vised for clarity , 
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for a second, draft of & 56 characteristics. The Management 
Advisory Come il . then met and participated in a brainstorming / 

session , -g^Tiexating — 4nid^peTtd^nt^-i^---o^--52— efrai^aet^«rfrfei€-s^— - r _ 

(The Council consisted of four male and t*o female members of the 
Milwaukee business community, representing^ . : 

management positions in manufacturing, insurance and banking 
organizations, and independent management consulting.) 

Characteristics frcjm' the ^brainstorming sessions with the 

Management Research Team and the Management Advisory Council were 

then combined .with lists^,o>f characteristics .from a review of the 

management literature and the sociology of occupations-literature 

(Hall, 1975; Hoffman; 1979; -Ranter f 1977; Krause, 1971; Montagna, 

.1977; Kit zer , 1972; S locum, 1966) . ' Ranter 1 s (1977) study of a 

large multinational firm *was** imi>ortant to include because it/ ™ 

^o^^se4— on— VGmen-^s-^we-1-1^ /• j-em-e&t-. — - — ^ — 1 I 

« * • 

Characteristics were .al so genfe'rated from libts of dimensions 
cited in three management job analyses studies provided by Joel 
Moses, a member of the Evalxiation Advisory Cduneil. One- study 
was conducted by IBM of IBM' managers . (l&OO managers .rated 
characteristics) of three levels ojc -management! ancj job analyses. 
Another study was conducted at AT&T- (Ramos, 1979) of first level 
management positions (ltiQO managers rated characteristics). A 
list of dimensions associated N with supervisory and management 
success for first level supervision, middle management and top 
management cohdiic t ed^ Dimensions incorporated ior : - 

AT&T was also studied. McBer f s management' com-pfetences . (1978)., 
provided — -by George Rlemp of McBer, were also used as- a 4 source of ?% 
characteristics. " • , 

• ' » * % ^ 

A draft of characteristics was. then cpitfpiled and categorized » - ' 
into "The following groupings and the # »source(s), for ^each * ■ 

characteristic was indicated per statement so characteristics 
-eo-ttl-d - be- - examined - for ; -bal anc e and d upl ication-. "Th is s tep wa s * • - - 
carried^out by the Office of Research and Evaluation researcher 
whose expertise included the sociology of . occupations . » • • * ? 
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• Management process characteristics; 
effective decision-making; effective 
analysis and problem solving; effect ive 
coordination; effective operational 
control; effective goal orientation 

• Career process characteristics 

• Personal success characteristics 

• Generic characteristics: tolerance for 
ambiguity; effective planning; effective 

analysis; effective interpersonal & 
skills; effective communication 
skills; self or personality traits 

• In tell igence 

• Possession of Relevant Technical Skills 

• Managerial Experience 

i 

• Luck (being in the right place at 
the right time) 

These characteristics were then given to. the six Management 
Advisory Council members in a preliminary draft of the 
instrument. The members completed the inventory, and gave 
feedback on the procedure and the instrument. Their responses 
were reviewed as an additional check on the instrument, and a 
final draft was created. 

The Management Research Team chose the format designed by 
Paul Pottinger for Huff and Webster's Job Eltuient Inventory 
(1979) used with human service personnel. The reason for using 
this format rather than the one used in the nursing study 
(Mentkowski et al . , 1980) was that the nursing study format 
elicited some inconsistent responding (e.g., a statement might be 
selected as characteristic of both outstanding and marginal 
performers simultaneously), creating some nonsense response 
patterns when data were combined for each judgment. The Huff and 
Webster format ensured that judgments of each characteristic 
would be separate and distinct from the other judgments", 

Management Careering Questionnaire 

Rat ional e 

The study of the careering and professional development of 
the women managers called for the development of a Management 
Car; ering Questionnaire (Mentkowski & Bishop, 1980; Appendix IV). 
The sampling procedure was designed to select managers for the 
study who fit criteria for "manager." We recognized early on that 
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the criteria we chose may be interpreted differently by the 
various, persons we contacted to assist us jfa choosing the sample 
(advisors from the management and busines/s community, executives 
of companies, personnel managers). • Thus., /we also collected data 
from the manager herself on her position An the company, so that 
we could determine variability in position among the managers 
interviewed . 



At. the same time, we expected to ex/amine the extent to which 
women managers were comparable in position. To what extent are 
they actually "middle managers?" Data/ on the responsibilities 
they perform can be helpful in cross-checking the extent to which 
managers interviewed actually perform at the position described 
by their title in the organization. / 

In add iit ion to this cross- checking of our criteria for 
including /a manager in the study, /we expected the women managers 
to provide/ us with important information related to careering and 
professional development, to be compared to her actual on the job 
performance as measured by the Beiaavioral Event Interview. Are 
women tfu> are at higher levels of careering and professional 
development, compared to other women in the study, performing 
more of/ the management competences? To what extent does prior 
management experience and education relate to performance as 
measured by the interviews? The manager's careering and 
professional development can bej expected to be related' positively 
to her /performance on the job 



Whi^le we cannot assume thai: the women's organizations are 
perfectly representative of /those in the Milwaukee area, we did 
attempt! to. obtain a representative sample. Such information can 



assist 



us in examining t^e extent to which size and type of 
organisation may be related £o the results obtained on careering 
and professional development . In addition, we felt it critical 
that we\consider these variables in light of opportunity, support 
and socialization variables/ 



Identifying "Outstanding" 
and "Gaod" Managers 7 



Job Cora\petence Assessment calls for identifying two groups of 
professionals: those selected by their peers as "outstanding" in 
performance ,\ and a comparable group drawn from the same position, 
setting or organization v^io were not chosen by their peers as 
outstanding \(we usually label this group "good"). P<jer 
nomination is\t>sed to select the outstanding group because it is 
reasoned that, peers aire most likely to be in a position to 
observe the actual behav/ior of persons in the work setting. This 
method also recognizes tihat indicators of outstanding performance 
( e .g . , salary increases jov promotion) , may not be posit ively 
correlated with\ measures of effectiveness on the job (Graves, 
1980). 
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In the present study, peer nomination of outstanding managers 
was not possible. There were very few organizations where a 
large enough number of women managers were employed to allow use 
of the method. Instead, members of the management community were 
asked to identify managers who should be interviewed. A most 
likely assumption is that managers thus identified are 
outstanding*/ and that managers identified during the course of 
the study uoing the modified * snowball sampling j procedure may also 
be categorized as outstanding. 

V 

One solution to the problem of lack of peer nomination is to 
obtain independent measures of outstanding performance in 
management from .each manager's superior, an^l to buttress such 
information with data on her performance evaluations, salary 
increases, time in grade, speed of promotion, etc. It is 
difficult to estimate the comparability ; of supervisory 
evaluations across settings, however. Even isuch quantitative 
measures such as the percent increase in salary, time in grade 
and speed of promotion may not be totally adequate indices of 
success, outstanding performance s etc., but such measures may be 
expected to be more comparable acrof* organizations than 
supervisory evaluations. 

Still another solution is to obtain quantitative indices gt 
success and to compare them to nationally published norms in 
.management. Local norms plight also be used, but would likely 
reflect the representative staple of Milwaukee organizations. 
Nationally published norms may reflect indices of success for 
men, but again, it is difficult to estimate what they would 
actually be for women. 

Early in the planning of our pilot studies, our advisors from 
the management and business community suggested we should n6t 
pursue obtaining supervisory judgments of manager performance 
because of the possible negative impact on establishing rapport 
with both the company and the manager to be interviewed. One 
alternative was to obtain self-report data from the women 
themselves on their careering and professional development and 
examine how these variables affect effective management 
performance variables. We would then be able to correlate such 
data with managerial performance as judged from the interviews. 

Still another solution for obtaining data on the extent to 
which managers * within the group interviewed demonstrate 
outstanding or good performance could be obtained through 
independent ratings of the interviews by expert judges. A future 
objective tot the data analysis is to select a group of judges 
from the academic and business community to independently rate 
each interview on inductively generated criteria for outstanding 
and good management. Of course, we recognize that such rating of 
the interviews, when correlated with the interview coding using' 
the management competences, represent judgments on the same data, 
whereas the careering data is from a different measurement mode. 
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In sum, one purpose of the Management Careering Questionnaire 
is to obtain data to examine the effects of careering and 
professional development variables on management performance. 
Other purposes include the clarification of position within the 
organization, as either a category or a variable, or both. We 
al so intend to examine the influence of organizat ion , personal 
roles and social izat ion variables on manager performance , 
although the measures available for. the latter three categories 
are adequate, in our opinion, for hypothesis generation only, 

De script ion 

The Management Careering Questionnaire (MCQ) measures several 
variables : Careering , Professional Development , Personal Roles 
and Socialization. They are described ip turn. We begin, 
however, with reference to the variable, Organization. 

Organization 

Because of the sensitive nature of the 
focused on what the woman manager did 
organization, we did not ask her questions 
itself^ Clearly, however, study results should take into account 
the size and type of company in which she holds such a position, 
A woman who holds a highly positioned management role in a small 
company cannot automatically be assumed to have responsibilities 
similar to the same position in a large organization. ' Size ...and 
type' of organization are also important to consider in analyzing 
careering patterns. Again, small organizations are less likely 
to offer, opportunities for upward mobility, and raobil ity may be 
interred more from responsibilities assumed than from job history 
or position. For careering also, responsibilities seems a better 
indicator than title. 



Careering 
Position 

Wiile the women managers were selected based on criteria 
identified prior to the study, it was important to collect data 
during the interview, in addition to that collected during the 
telephone contact, to ensure ti;at the person interviewed actually 
met the criteria. Further, v;e were interested in obtaining as 
accurate a description of the variable "Position" as possible. 

Several questions focused on the manager's title (title of 
position and department in the organization, e.g., Director of 
Public Relations), the title of the position she reports to, and 
the titles of those positions reporting officially to her. We 
also asked her to list the responsibilities of her position, as 
she saw them , 
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study, which thus 
rather than on the 
about the company 
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These questions were designed to clarify the nature of the 
position she actually held in the company. The title a person 
holds may be independent of the responsibilities assigned to the 
position. Women may be more likely assigned a title without 
commensurate responsibilities. Further, we were interested in 
identifying that part of the organizational heirarchy in which 
she was directly involved. To whom she. reports and who reports 
to her is indicated partly by>the title of the positions 
involved. Further, the number of persons reporting to her 
officially is yet another indicator of her role responsibilities . 

Again, position titles can b • misleading, and may vary from 
one organization to another. Co iequently, a list of her actual 
responsibilities was important, and we were interested in having 
her tell us what her responsibilities were an she saw them. This 
would I low us a further check on what she d id in the 
organization. The responsibilities she fulfilled assisted us in 
making a judgment on position, together with the other indicators 
of titles and number of persons reporting to the manager. 
Responsibilities of the job is also a variable more likely to 
enable comparing women from one organizational setting to 
another. 



Ex pe r i enc e/ Ad v ape em en t 

Further, the Management Careering Questionnaire was also 
designed to collect information that would illuminate the nature 
of the woman's job history in the organization in which she was 
currently employed. She was asked to indicate the amount of time 
she had been in her present position (time in grade), how long 
she had been in the company, the previous positions she held in 
the company (up to five) and the amount of time she held each 
position. The manager's job history in the company is an 
indicator of promotions, from which one might infer job success. 
How fast she moves up the organizational ladder, and to what 
positions she moves, can indicate the company's view of her 
potential. 

In addition, we asked the manager to state the last position 
she held prior to joining the company, and the amount of time she 
held that position. We were interested in determining if she had 
maqe what appeared to be a lateral , downward or upward move from 
her last position . Time in pr ior position may al so be one 
indicator of reason for moving. 

Success/ Sat is f ac %ion 

Another important vaiiable relating to careering is increase 
in salary. In order to take a measure of ''success" in the 
company, we asked each woman to indicate the annual percent 
increase in tier salary, on the average, over the past 3 years. 
Fercent increase over 3 years indicates the company's view of the 
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woman's potential. Percent increase allows for comparison across 
organisations, and respects the manager's financial privacy, (if 
the manager .had been with the company less than 3 years, we asked 
her to indicate the percent increase since starting with the 
company.) We also asked the manager to describe her expectations 
for promotion, and how satisfied she is with management as a 
career (very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied 
or very dissatisfied)., We were interested to know her perception 
of how satisfied she was with management as a career, or at least 
vhat she .would indicate about her le^cl of satisfaction to the 
interviewer, who had said she was an important person to 
interview. 

Clearly, this information., from which indices of careering 
and successful careering may be drawn, ate based on self- report. 
Only the criteria for selection identified prior to the study 
were sometimes corroborated by the executive or personnel manager 
who gave us permission to interview the manager involved. We did 
not ask for either salary or job history, or the manager's 
evaluations from the person to whom she . reported. It was 
strongly suggested by our advisors from business and industry 
that asking for such information or evaluation might jeapojrdize 
the cooperat iveness we received and the rapport we established 
with th& manager. We were more interested in her giving us 
descriptions of what she <iid on the job, without fear of 
evaluation, than we were on her actual promotab il ity or success 
within the company. We therefore chose self-report as the mode 
for measuring the latter variables. 



Professional Development 
Education 

A major interest in the present study is in the education 
completed by women managers. We are interested in both past and 
current educational efforts, and education that is both jrelev-afrt 
and non-relevant to management as a career -choice r. 



Thus, the Management Careering Questionnaire asked women to 
indicate the highest educational degree attained, the name of the 
school or college where the degree was received, the field in 
vAiich it was achieved, and the year it was granted. The managers 
were asked how many years of formal education they had achieved. 
The women also indicated if they had ever completed a formal 
management training program, and if "yes," the name of the school 
or company where the program was completed and when. 

These questions were expected to 'give us basic educational 
information, with particular emphasis on. when, where, and what 
kind. We also asked the women to indicate if they were currently 
enrolled in any educational institution, and if "yes," to name 
the institution and the degree toward which they are working. 
Again, her current attempts at completing education allow us to 




determine the relevance of those attempts, and can serve as an 
indicator of her commitment to educational advancement. 



Professional Activities , ; 

We .think that the number and type of activities / a 
professional engages in on her own are one indication of her 
commitment to her professional development. We asked for ■; the 
number and type of activities she engaged in aside from 
company-sponsored functions that were related to her position in 
the company (e.g., attending professional meet ings , member/ships 
in management associations, publications, etc.). / 

Personal Roles and Socialization j 

Several questions were included in the Management Cajreering 
Questionnaire to provide information on the manager's age, 
parents 1 occupation while she was growing up, number of siblings 
and birth order. Each manager was asked the- year in which she 
was born, and to state both her father 1 s and mother's main 
occupation as she was growing up. We asked how many brothers and 
sisters she has who are older than herself, and younger, which 
provides information on number of siblings and birth Order. 
These questions can be used to infer socioeconomic status, and 
give an indication of social mobility from youth to current age. 
Obviously, age is an important variable to consider in inferring 
success in careering. ^ 

Other questions were included to. indicate marital status, 
husband's occupation, and number of children for whom the manager 
is responsible for supporting. She was asked to indicate if she 
is currently single, married or divorced, and if married, her 
husband's occupation, arid the number of children or other 
dependents (other than her husband) for whom she has or shares 
responsibility for support. Current marital st at us , husband ' s 
occupation and number of children would allow us to examine her 
careering in management relative to family responsibilities and 
roles. Husband's occupation is a better indication of current 
socioeconomic status than just her own occupation, and we asked 
for the number of children for vtoom she had responsibility for 
support as a better indicator of current family role 
responsibilities than number of children alone. 

In sum, the demographic information yields a variety of 
variables related to socioeconomic status, social mobility, 
parental occupational role models, birth order and number of 
siblings, and current family roles and responsibilities 
(including economic responsibilities), relative to age. 

Ihe questionnaire was designed to focus on information 
relating to her current job first, then her job history, and then . 
education. Demographic information and questions about 



promotability, salary and satisfaction with management as a 
careeer were asked last because they were judged to be more 
sensitive. 



Components of an Assessment Process for Qu alitative 
Analysis of Ef fee I i ve Managerial' Performance 



The following section describes components of a process for 
qualitative analysis of effective managerial performance and for 
enhancing the validity of assessor judgments. Because of the 
commonalities previously described between the methodological 
approach represented by the Behavioral Event Interview and that 
of the Alverno faculty's principles of assessment, and because of 
Alverno' s expertise at competence derivation ( Mentkowski. et al., 
1980) and qualitative data analysis (e.g., Mentkowski, Moeser, & 
Strait, 1983), it is appropriate to use Alverno 1 s theory of 
assessment (Alverno College Faculty, 1979) to guide the judging 
process for coding the interviews for competences and for 
enhancing the validity of our judgments. The judging process 
described below is built on the work of McBer and Company: An 
explicit description of McBer' s methods were not available at the 
time of the data analysis. The description that follows is a 
product of collaboration between Alverno and McBer. 

The following are components of a process for enhancing the 
validity of assessors' judgments: 

• Select and train assessors to conceptualize 
competences to be* judged and their relation 
to examples of professional performance 



• Establish inter- rater rel-iability o f assessor- 
judgments and create a consensus process 

• Critique and clarify the competences and 
study the extent to which they describe 
performance in the present sample 

• Develop a process and rules for individual 
and consensus assessor judgments. 

• Consult with external expert asf assor 

The following is a description of the judging process for 
individual and consensus assessor judgments: 

• Interpret behaviors and outcomes in the 
context of the situation 

• Identify and analyze specific behavioral 
examples of performance in relation to 
outcomes 
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• Identify and analyze behaviors, thoughts, . 
feel ing s and motivation "in r el at ion to 

outcomes 

• Infer and relate competences/ subcompe tences 
.. to examples of performance 

• Synthesize all information and qualitatively 
judge (infer) the extent to which examples 
relate to selected competenc es/ subcorapetences 

b 

• Identi fy "rat ionale for judgment 

• Record individual assessor judgment 

• R^ach consensus among assessors 

• Record final consensus judgment 



Components of a Process for Enhancing the 
Validity of Assessor Judgments 

Select and Train Assessors to 
Conceptualize Competences to be 
Judged and Their Relation to 
Examples of Professional Performance* . 

Following our decision to use McBer 1 s coding manual as the 
criteria for assessment, the next step in beginning the judging 
process is the selection and training of assessors. First we 
describe assessor qualifications, and then assessor training. 



Assessor Qualifications 

<.} 

Initially, two male and two female assessors were selected 
for coding the Behavioral Event Interview Writeups for 
competences. iwo researchers .from the Office of Research and 
Evaluation (an educational psychologist and a sociologist) who 
had prior experience developing a competence model for effective 
nursing performance (Mentkowski et al . , 1980) and two faculty 
from the Management Department made up the team of assessors. 
All four assessors had extensive experience qualitatively judging 
performance . Three of the four assessors were members of 
Alverno 1 s Assessment Council, the faculty group responsible for 
quality assurance and internal validity of assessment at Alverno. 
Tvo of the assessors had attended a two-day workshop at Alverno 
conducted by George Klemp of McBer on this general research 
procedure and the • same two (an Office of Research and Evaluation 
researcher and a Management faculty member) had attended a 
session at McBer where Da v id McClell and d e sc r ib ed and 
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demonstrated the\ competence /derivation process for selected 
Alverno faculty. \ / 

The rationale for assessor selection was to balance the team 
for sex, and for exjpertise iiji both research methods and the field 
of management, with team nyembers having qualifications expected 
by their respective) fields . ,■ (Researchers have the Ph.D. degree 
and management professors the M.B.A. or M.A. degree.) Part way 
into the assessor /training period, the number of. assessors was 
dropped to three, with the fourth assessor (a researcher) serving 
as synthesizer/ of questions and issues that were raised during 
the training ^.sessions . 

• / . ' . 

Assessor Training / 

Following their selection, assessors studied the concepts of 
"generic competence 11 /defined by McBer and by Alverno College and 
the assessment process, coding rules and skills outlined in the 
nursing study (Mentykowski et al . , 1980). The two researchers 
with prior experience at competence derivation and coding guided 
this part of the / assessor training, with the two management 
faculty members drawing on their experience as instructors and 
assessment specialists. 

The competence definition used in the training is a synthesis 
of Alverno 1 s and McBer' s definitions., which are similar. These 
definitions are partly restated here to assist readers planning 
to learn this methodology. For Alverno, a competence is a 
generic ability characteristic of the person (not a set of 
discrete skills) that transfers across situations. It is 
d e v e 1 opmenta 1 , in that it is teachable through pedagogical,, 
cumulative levels. , It can be taught toward and assessed. 
Competences, are also holistic in that they are integrated, 
inseparable parts of the whole person. Competences are outcomes 
of an educational process, but they are also viewed as 
descriptions of the kind of personal abilities we are seeking to 
develop (Alverno College Faculty, 1979). In addition, Alverno 
faculty have described performance characteristics that modify or 
describe competent performance. For. example, does the person 
show committed performance, does she demonstrate her performance 
habitually, does her performance integrate her several abilities, 
etc. (Alverno College Faculty, 1977). 

Of AlVetno 1 s eight competences (Communications, Analysis, 
Problem Sobbing, 0 Valuing, Social Interaction, Individual 
Responsibility for the Environment, Involvement in the 
Contemporary World, and ^Aesthetic . Response), the Business and 
Management Department develops three beyond the first four* levels 
required of all students to two advanced levels: Problem 
Solving, Analysis and Social Interaction. The Department 
identifies these abilities as being at the heart of management 
prac tice . 
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McBer defines a competence as generic knowledge, skills, 
trait, | self-schema, or motive causally related to effective 
and/or outstanding performance in a job (McBer and Company, 
1978): * 

"--It can be knowledge, a category of usable 

information organized around a specific content 
area (for example, knowledge of mathematics); 

—It can be a skill, an ability to demonstrate 
A set of behaviors or processes related to a 
performance goal (for example, logical thinking); 

—It can be a trait, a consistent way of responding 
to an equivalent set of stimuli (for example, 
initiative) ; — - 

--It can be a self-schema, a person's image of 
self and his or her evaluation of that image 
(for examples, self-image as a professional); 

or 



— It can be a motive, a recurrent concern for 
a goal state or condition which drives, selects, 
and directs behavior of the individual (for /* 
.example, the need for efficacy)" (Klerap, 1980). 

"Causally related means that there is evidence which 
indicates or suggests that possession of the characteristic 
(e.g., skills, trait, knowledge, motive, a^lf-schema) 
precedes and leads to effective and/or superior/ performance 
on-the-job. Without a theoretical predict ioi} rel at ing cause 
to effect between a characteristic -and^ob ,j*erformance , the 
existence of merely associat ional evidence alone (i.e., 
correlational statistical studies) does ^ot satisfy the need 
for a causal relationship. Ide.ally, the theoretical 
prediction linking the character ist ip and performance on the 
job should be supported by research evidence in which 
assessments of the characteristic are the measure of the 
independent variable and performance on the job is the 
measure of the dependent criterion variable" (McBer and 
Company, 1978 ) . 9 / 

" Generic means that the competency will manifest itself 
in nunerous spec ifiq/ j ob-rel ated actions or behaviors. Taken 
together, these instances represent the evidence of the 
presence of competency. Competencies do not usually have a 
one-to-one correspondence with observable actions in 
performing /a job. On the other hand, they represent the 
underlying characteristics that can be applied to describe 
the ^suceessf ul in teg rat ion of a var iety o f sub tasks . 
Competencies must have general izabil it y or transferability to 
a variety of work world requirements. For example, critical' 
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thinking may be determined to be a competency which is 
related to performance in, a professional job. This 
competency may be evident in the number and types of 
problem- solving activities in which a person engages 11 (McBer 
and Company, 1978). 



Following^ review of v these concepts and materials, the four 
assessors individually studied the McBer manager competences and 
a small set of interview write-ups. They each coded a set of 
situations or critical incidents and then discussed coding issues 
as. a team. During assessor training, assessors met in a group to- 
independently judge and then discuss one situation at a time so 
each **>uld have his or her rationale, in mind if a recommended 
code were disputed. The assessors agreed that judgments had to 
be justified. A code requires a rationale, but the rationale is 
ope*i to discussion and therefore not limited. tf j 

The four assessors used an initial training procedure to 
independently underline or place in parentheses all material in a 
set of situations that was relevant data for coding. For 
example, assessors individually underlined all behavioral data, 
and placed all thoughts and feelings dat* in parentheses. While 
the Behavioral Event Interview Writeup format distinguished 
between these categories to assist the ceding, relevant material 
may sometimes be found throughout the situation. Following 
underlining by individual assessors, the situations were 
compared ./ The assessors^ were highly similar in 

their selection of relevant material for coding. 

Es tablish Intefr-Rater Reliability / 
of Assessor Judgments and Create 
a Consensus Proces s 

Following / training to select relevant material to be coded, 
the assessors continued to individually judge situations, compare 
their coding, and reach consensus. During training, the 
assessors Compared their coding to obtain reliability 
coefficients;. It soon became apparent that each assessor had a 
different s ( tyle and that each brought. a different perspective to 
the situatiojn. Indeed, it was the interaction of .the assessors 
during consensus that accounted for the ultimate coding of a 
situation. For example, a competence different from or in 
addition to those identified in individual assessor coding may be 
assigned during consensus as a result of the discussion. Thus, 
the consensus sessions brought greater insight to the coding than 
juat to coippare codes in a simplistic way. The assessors 
observed that high inter-rater reliability was not as important a 
goal for individual assessor coding as was achieving the insight 

that was characteristic of the consensus sessioas. ' 

i i 

In sum, levels of inter-rater reliability attained by the 
Alverno assessors during assessor training led the research team 
tc reject using individual ^assessor coding, alone. For this 
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reason, they decided the codes assigned should be the product/of 
three individual assessor judgments. The research team was 
confident that the depth of the consensus discussions (one hour 
per interview) supported that judgments reached and codes 
assigned through this process were of high quality. 



Critique and Clarify the Competences 
and Study the Extent to tyhich 
They Describe Performance 
in the Present Sample 



Whil e we selected the McBer coding manual ~for~ use - in the 
present study, we were not willing to. take for granted that the 
manual would necessarily be descriptive of vrc>men managers 1 
abilities. Thus, we . gave careful attention to the 
appropr iateness o f the manual as the coding progressed . 
Assessors did make careful notes of those behaviors that 
seemed important for our understanding of women manager 
competences, but that did not appear to be codable using McBer 1 s 
list. Since two of the members of the management research team 
had participated in deriving the competences for the nursing 
study and coding the nursing interviews, we had a basis for 
comparison in judging the appropriateness of the McBer manual for 
the management interview data. Actually, the assessors concluded 
at the^end of the coding that . the .cad ebook worked very well for 
data we had collected. Only four of the subcompetences (two. in 
Proactivity and two in. Diagnostic Use of Concepts) were unclear 
in the context of our data, and were argued often among the 
assessors. The team did not find behavior categories that seemed 
important to be coded that were not included in the McBer Coding 
Manual . 

The following clarifications were made during assessor 
training and used in coding the write-ups. 

% • In the competence cluster Entrepreneurial 

Abilities, the difference between Proactivit^y 1 

(P initiates the action in a task sequence 

rather than waiting to react to the situation " % 

as it develops), and Proactivity 2 (P initiates 

9 new actions, communications, proposals, meetings, 

or directives to accomplish a "task ) are as follows. £ 
In Proactivity 1 (P initiates the action in a task 
sequence rather than waiting to react to the 
situation as it develops), the manager knows the 
sequence so ,the behavior is initiating rather 
than reacting. The manager initiates a single 
action followed by other actions we know about. 
For Proactivity 2 (P initiates new actions, 
communications, proposals, meetings, or 
directives to accomplish a task) she initiates 
new action. She is initiating ac t ions , 
charting new territory, 

A 
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o t Diagnosric Use of Concepts can be interpreted '■' 

as ," I'm making something ha apda.^re is why." % 
» Theory is linked to action by the i iraViager versLjs^\ • 
just her interpretation of a situatio^ Managers \ 
do describe thinking related to behav*it>r . M ' • 

9 

I 

• To code Management, of Groups, the manager must 

be in charge and it must be a formal group formed 
for a particular task. This category is reserved' 
for task accomplishment of a group o,utside regular 
routine. (For example, managing a department is 
Hat-r-unR-ing— a-group-.-) — - — , 

• Specialized Knowledge is difficult to code. For 
example, a manager may use information in order 
to develop others, and so thi ; s would be coded ' 
as Development of Others. Usually, technical 
skills are used as a tool to perform a competence. 
Specialized Knowledge is also difficult to code 
because one must then focus oh the specialized 
knowledge of ^manager. In order to code this 
competence we may have to look at the specific job 
and function of a, maftager instead of data in 
Behavioral- Event Interviews. 

Develop a Process and Rules 

for Individual and Consen sus , 

Assessor Judgments 

■ 

\ During these individual judging and consensus, practice 
sessions, questions and issues continued to be raised about the 
appropriateness of the codes in the manual to handle the data, 
the role of behavioral data versus thoughts and feelings datd in 
coding, the "actual coding procedures, and so on. Throughout the 
trairjing period, the fourth researcher participated the 
discussion, recorded the sessions, and then developed .a 'set of 
"minutes" of the sessions which set forth the* issues that were 
discussed and their resolution. As consensus was reached on a 
coding issue ,„ the assessors would develop a "rule." Such rules 
were compared to those used in the nursing study, recorded, and 
then became part of the judging process for the current study./ A 
set of rules was thus developed to assist inthecoding to 6how 
how issues. had been resolved. This is particularly important 
since some issues tended* to come up again and again. Since the 
coding took place over a relatively long period of time (6 
months), it was important that the assessors have access to the 
rationale and rules to ensure that interview. write-ups were coded 
similarly ov4r*tirae. 

The rationale and rules for judging present a judging process 
developed for Alverno' s nursing study and adapted for the current 
study, as yell as additional clarifications and rules developed 
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during assessor, training as a result of assessor discussions and 
in consultation with George Klemp of McBer and Company. 

'* i 

Consult With External 
Expert Assessor 

If an issue was unresolved, the researcher 'contacted George 
Klemp and obtained an outside opinion. The tejara also consulted 
Klemp on other aspects of the judging process! so that rules 
needing clarification were also influenced by the McBer research 
team vho developed the manual. This helped \o maintain the 
validity of its application, which is. important for future 
comparisons of performance from the Alverno stucjy with manager 
performance from other McBer studies, j 

i 

/ .' -■ ■ I 

Judging Process and Rules for Individual 
and Consensus Assessor Judgments j 

' 1 
Following training procedures, all interviews were submitted 
to each of three assessors for coding. Interviews were randomly 
selected as to the order of coding, although (interviews were 
deliberately mixed as to length of interview and type of job the 
manager performed. Variation in length and type of job ensured 
assessor interest, and helped to reinforce the judging of generic 
competences that would cross situations. Coding all interviews 
from the same kind of job could systematically affect the judging 
process. 

Each of three assessors, received a separate copy of each 
interview write-up for coding. Following individual coding, each 
assessor gave a list of his or her codes per situation to an 
assistant. The assistant recorded codes for each assessor and 
the record was given to assessors at the beginning of the 
consensus session. In order to maximize the probability that an 
assessor would recall all. of the rationale for assigning a 
particular code, the procedure was to individually code about six 
interviews (36 situations) , and then meet for consensus. 

The consensus session began with a comparison of the assigned 
codes. Assessors compared and contrasted each other's judging 
process. On occasion, the meaning of the subcompetence was 
discussed again. The three assessors would then come to 

! consensus on the coding appropriate to each situation. Codes 
_ achieved through consensus usually consisted of more competences 

than one individual would select during the individual judging 
process. Consensus often involved "fine tuning," deciding on 
which category was better given the evidence . Often one 

| individual would "see" something others would not see. The 

| assessors observed that they had some "real arguments," that the 
assessors brought different perspectives to the data and that 
there seemed to be systematic differences in the ways individuals 
coded the data. These observations again reinforced the 

| importance of the consensus process. 
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The assessors ob 
and consensus coding d 



served that the quality of both individual 
ropp^d after a time, and that three hours 



of consensus time was aboVit right for "getting into" the coding 
and for exhausting one's energy for "holding out" for one's own 
perspective. After approximately 1/3 of the coding was complete, 
the assessors observed thAt they each needed thirty minutes to 
individually code an interview, and that the team needed one hour 
per interview to come ;o consensus. Given this amount of time 
and their knowledge bf the judging process/' the three assessors 
and the fourth researcher real iteed a change in procedure was 
needed if all coding was to. be completed within r.he 6 months 
alloted. At that time), it was determined that the quality of 
judgement would not staffer as much if three individual judgments 
were brought to the consensus sesteion. Each interview thereafter 
was still coded individually by ea^h of the three assessors, but 
only two of the assessors participated in the cc-nsensus session 
with the three individual codes, to\ assign the final codes per 
situation. Assessors A and B made up one consensus team, and 
assessors A and C madfe up another consensus team. Therefore, all 
three perspectives we/re still represented in the coding. In all, 
the teams spent 150 hours individually coding the interviews plus 
an additional 100 hours of consensus time, for a total of 250 
nours to code 101 interviews . Sincfe assessor A was a member of 
both consensus teams/, variations in coming to consensus or in 
coding behavior wefre controlled. Steps in coding are outlined 
below; they are written as instruction^ to assessors. 



Interpret Behaviors! and Outcomes 
in the Context of the Situation 



Read through 
context and meaning 
each situation- 



the entire intervielw first. Identify the 
of the behavior in rial at ion to the outcome in 
Discriminate contextual variables, and 



discriminate what the professional did fJom what other persons in 



the situation d id . 
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Identify and Analyze Spec ific ' 
Behavioral Examples of Performance 
in Relation to Outcomes 

Underline all behaviors, includ ing thdse that are peripheral 
to the situation. What did the professional actually do? Focus 
on vhat occurred; do not focus on unreported behavior 
behaviors related to outcomes ; do not 



patterns of the interviewee 
from lack of data . 



Focus on 
focus on the language 



Do not assulne negative behaviors 
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identif y. an d Analyze Behavior s, 
Thought s, Feelings ai^MotivaT ion 
in Rslat ion to Outcomes ' " 

Any statement by Ythe professional of her thoughts and 
feelings in all parts of the situation write-up that' ultimately 
might determine how the behaviors are coded should be enclosed in 
parentheses. All statements that may be an assist in coding may 
be placed in parentheses, 

• Consistently focus on the thoughts, feelings and wants of the 
professional 4 . Thoughts and feelings are sources of information 
that can assist us to identify competences. Since we o define 
competence as knowledge, disposition, motive, attitude, 
self-schema or perception, and skill, we must make inferences 
about the other aspects of competence when coding a particular 
behavior. The thoughts and feelings of the interviewee allow us 
to infer these other aspects, and so are an assist in scoring. 
Any one competence may involve all or some of these aspects. 

Wien we code interviewee thinking, it is in the context of 
action. Information fvom the thoughts and feelings section is 
critical to understanding the professional's intention, 
motivation and self-schema, as well as thought processes the 
participant is using while acting in. the u situation . Thus, 
thoughts and feelings that occurred during the situation are 
co^able. 

It is important to code thoughts and feelings that happened 
during the situation, but to separate these from thoughts and 
feelings a participant is formulating during the interview. 
Separate out a professional's interpretation of a situation and 
his or her inferences made that are independent of the behavioral 
data. The participant's judgments about why certain things 
happened are not codable. We are interested in coding *rtiat a 
professional does, not his or her judgments about why certain 
things happened. We therefore separate ^his or her own 
constructions about the situation from constructions made by the, 
assessors who look at the situation more objectively and 
hoi ist ically . Regardless of the interpretation a particular 

professional puts on a situation, the assessor should objectively 
judge based on his or her independent observations. 



Infer and Relate Competences/ 
Sub competences to Examples 
of Performance 

An (J experienced assessor does not review every single 
competence or subcompetence in the manner of a checklist. 
Rather, the trained assessor considers competences as they come 
to mind and persists in finding more behavioral evidence and 
subcompetence "matches" until he or she is ready to synthesize 
the information and infer a competence/ subcompetence code. 
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Coding is more efficient if the assessor first eliminates all 
competences and subcompe tences that do not "fit" the situation, 
and then makes fine discriminations among those subcompetences 
that do . No situation is ever -a "perfect match" to a 
subcorapetence . Inferences need 0 to be made. This step in 
assessor dec ision-uiaking , identifying examples , ideas and 
concepts , and relating the competences judged relevant to 
specific behavioral examples in the interview write-up is 
important tfi the validity of qualitative judgment. 

Synthesize All Information and 
Qualitatively Judge (In- r er)^Y Te s 
Extent to Which Examples Relate* 
to Selected Competences/ Subcompe tences 

The task in judging is to analyze the situation for 
behaviors, thoughts* and feelings that make up a subcompetence or 
competence. The skill ot the assessor in coding a competence is 
the extent to which he or she can put together all aspects of 
doing, thinking, feeling and motivation to infer the competence 
fr om the combinat ion . 

One key to inferring competences is to look for a causal 
relationship between thoughts and feelings and the behavior or 
consequent action. We do not judge j ust on the basis of what is 
thought or felt because some persons may not report thoughts or 
feelings. We use thoughts, feelings and wants to validate 
inferences made from behavior. Thoughts and feelings are codable 
if they are followed by behavior. Thoughts and feelings are 
important to. understand the behavior. . They are clues to the 
extent to vhich inferable aspects of the competence are brought 
to bear in the situation, that then determine how a behavior is 
coded . 

Effective performance is judjged against the outcome of the 
situation cited by the professional. As we judge, we may ask 
"What is the relationship between, knowledge and action, between 
motive, attitude and action, etc.?" Competences must be judged 
as causally related to effective outcomes from the interview 
write-ups. The competences must be operat ional izable ; they must 
be grounded on specific behaviors mentioned in the interviews. 
Competences are in f erred ; we cannot observe a competence 
directly. The data base from which we infer the competence is 
made up of observable behavior. How do we decide which behaviors 
are subsumed under which competence? What are the rules for 
inference? We ask: "What is the result of the behavior? What 
is the context of the situation?" A behavior must lead to a 
result or outcome to be coded. We show the relationship to 
outcome because we are interested in effective performance. We 
want to know what competences lead to certain outcomes . A 
behavior can be either "good" or "bad." It is the context of the 
situation and the outcome that assist*: us in determining what 
aspect of a competence can be inferred. It is important to 
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separate out your own values about what is effective or 
ineffective profe ssional / performance and base this judgment on 
the outcome of the situation instead. 



Identify Rationale for Judgment 

Giving reasons for your judgments and operating from rules 
for inferences you can identify is an important part of expert 
judgment (Mentkowski, Moeser & Strait, 1983). Such inferences 
can be recorded directly on the interview for reference during 
consensus . 



Record Individual 
Assessor Judgment 

, Record judgments individually for comparison prior to 
consensus on the form provided. An assistant collects data from 
each assessor prior to consensus sessions. 

Reach Consensus Among Assessors 5 

Individual coding and consensus assists in making reliable 
judgments about how the situation should be coded, but consensus 
ali.0 increases the opportunity for seeing the complexity in a 
situation and the number of subcompetences that apply; 1 Each 
assessor must be prepared with his or her rationale for how and 
on Wiat basis an incident is coded for subcompetences, since the 
purpose of the consensus session is to review all coding 
differences, and then ciiscuss why these codes were selected. If 
each assessor gives his or her rationale for vfay these codes were 
selected, a more in-depth discussion of the . interview write-up* 
ensues . 

When assessors do not agree absolutely on their recommended 
codes, they reanalyze the situation together, discussing one 
another's rationale, and the weighing of evidence. This 
situation calls for reviewing the competences and subcompetences 
and their application to situations that the assessors recorded 
individually. Assessors attem A to reach agreement on the 
* interpretation and relevance of examples of performance, the 
application of the competences and subcompetences, and a code 
reflecting their interpretation and synthesis. 

R ecord Final Consensus Jud gment 

As the judging process gets underway, the volume of records 
increases rapidly. All individual anci consensus ratings are 
systematically transferred to computer files. 
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Rules for Asse ssor Judgments 

The following rules are. additional guides for coding: 

• Each situation is coded for competence and 
subcompetence . While a number of different 
competences and subcorapetences are coded per 
critical incident, a. single situation may be 
coded only once for a subcompetence. The same 
situation can be coded for more than one 
competence and subcompetence, 

• Behavioral statements may be coded for more.. 

■ — — than one subcompetence, because a particular 

behavior can be evidence for more than one 
competence. We infer a competence from more 
than one behavior, cumulatively. Therefore,, 
behaviors may contribute to more than one 
competence. There may be multiple dimensions 
to a behavior ... 

• Subcompetences can sometimes be overlapping, 
that is, a particular behavior, can be evidence 
for more than one competence. We do infer a 
competence or subcompetence from more than one 
behavior. Cumulatively, behaviors may thus 
contribute to more than one competence. If 
there is too much overlapping, double-coding 

may occur, which is cause for concern. Therefore, 
it is important to check across situations using 
the same context for similar coding of the 
same behavior . 

♦ • Analyze a transcript or tape of the interview in 
difficult cases in addition to the Behavioral 

Event Interview Writeup. 

*> 

• Some situat ions are not codable because there 
is no behavior to code, 

• "Negative 11 competences are not coded in this study,. 

• Situations are coded such that the assessor is 
unaware of the organization that employs the 
professional . 

• Interviewer's perceptions are helpful in coding, 
and the interviews must be read holistic ally 

to a degree in order to make inferences to. code 
competences. Situations are, however, coded 
individually. That is, each ...ituation needs to 
"stand on it's own 11 in relation to the code , " 
assigned. It is important to avoid reading 
impressions until coding of all situations is 
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complete. The\ interviewer late* systematically 
codes the impressions. 

0 \ • 

Some competences w\H not appear in the coding 
manual because all Managers perform the behavior 
(e.g,, decision-making), 

Th6 fcoding manual does npt provide for coding 
the content, or particular action or decision 
the manager made in a specific situation. For 
example, how and why a manager uses challenging 
behavior is important for coding, not that she 
challenged. Coding the interviews for decisions 
and/or actions is a topic for additional research 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



A Description' of the Compe tences 
of Effective Women Managers 

Competence Clusters and Competences 
in the McBer Coding Manual 

The competence model (McBer. and Company, 197b) consists of 
four clusters of abilities; Socio-Emotional Maturity , 
Entrepreneurial Abilities , Intellectual Abilities , and 
Interpersonal Abilities . Each of these clusters is described by 
several competences, and each* competence is elaborated through a 
set of behavioral descriptors. The clusters, together with the 
competences, are presented below. * 

Socio-Emotional Maturity 

• Self-Control 

• Spontaneity 

• Perceptual Objectivity 

• Accurate . Se lf-Assessment 

• Stamina and Adaptability 

Entrepreneurial Abilities 

• Efficiency Orientation 

• Proactivity 

. Intellectual Abilities 

• Logical Thought 

• Conceptualization 

• Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

• Specialized Knowledge 

Interpersonal Abilities 

• Development of Others 

• Expressed Concern with Impact 

• Use of Unilateral Power 

• Use of Socialized Power 

• Concern with Affiliation 

• Positive Regard 

• Management of Croups 

• Self-Presentation 

• Oral Communication 

Since the cluster Specialized Knowledge has no individual 
competences, and because it is related to Intellectual Abilities, 
we included Specialized Knowledge in the Intellectual Abilities 
cluster for purposes of data analysis. 
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Coding the Interview for Competences 



fcacn of six situations in each Behavioral ' Event Interview 
toriteup is coded separately for the competences and their 
corresponding subeorapetences (e.g., Development ot Others, U), 
Oemonstrates a concern for making others feel that they can 
accomplish an objective 'or goal). Each situation is coded only 
Qftce for any part icular competence and its corresponding 
subcompetence . Thus, tne number of competences,, coded is 
analogous to the number of situations where the competence was 
demonstrated . For example, it a competence was coded in an 
interview four times, it was demonstrated in four of the six 
situations. 

It is important to clarity that a behavioral Event Interview 
toriteup is coded for those competences the manager demonstrated 
in the interview. Consequently, absence of a competence in the 
interview is not adequate evidence that the manager cannot 
demonstrate the competence. Another type of measure, ""or even 
more direct questioning or a longer interview might elicit 
competences. noL coded. Following coding of the situations, the 
interviewers coded the Interviewer Impressions (.page 1 of the 
behavioral. Event Interview. Wnteup) tor the competences 
belt-Presentation and Oral Communication. 

foemory, belf-Fresentation and Oral Communication require a 
judgment to be made by the interviewer regarding the 
interviewees 1 skills and abilities. This would introuuco a new 
variable into the study, interviewees impression, so this data 
is described but not included in the data analysis. 

'* 

Distribution of Clusters 

There are several ways to present the distribution of the 
competences in the sample ot interviews in relation to the number 
of managers demonstrating them. Table 2 presents the total 
number ot times the competences within each cluster were coded in 
relation to the total number of situations or critical incidents 
where the competences could be demonstrated. The table also 
presenLs the number and proportion of managers wno demonstrated 
at least one competence within the cluster and the relative 
ranking of the clusters in each category. 

it is interesting to note that the competences are evenly 
distributed across tnree competence clusters (.Entrepreneur ial 
Abilities, 43.b; intellectual Abilities, 417; and Interpersonal 

cties, 431). The boeio-Emot ional Maturity Cluster was coded 
the least U^3). Three of the cluster proportions are relatively 
well related to the proportion ot managers demonstrating them 
(Entrepreneurial Abilities, £ = ,9b, Intellectual Abilities, £ ■ 
.97, ana Interpersonal Abilities, £ 855 . 90). While the 
Socio-Emotional cluster has the fewest demonstrated competences, 
a relatively large proportion ot :he managers demonstrated it (j> 
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Table 2 

Distribution of the Competence Clusters in Relation to the 
-Proportion of Managers Performing Them 



Competence Clusters 

Socio-Emotional Maturity 
Entrepreneurial "Abilities 
Intellectual Abilities 
Interpersonal Abilities 



Number of 
times the 
competence 
was coded * 



233 
436 
417 
431 



Proportion of 
competence 
clusters 
coded in 
relation to 
total number 
of critical 
incidents^ 



.45 
.84 
.80 
.83 



Relative 
ranking 
of the 
compere nee 
cluster based 
on number. of 
times it 
was coded 



4 
1 
3 
2 



Number of 
managers 
performing 
the competence 
.cluster in the 
Behavioral 
Event Interview 



81 
96 
98 
91 



Proportion of 
managers in 
relation to 
total number 
of managers'* 



.80 
.95 
.97 
.90 



Relative 
ranking 
of the 
competence 
cluster, based 
on number pf 
managers 
performing -it 



2 The competences were summed to obtain- this number. 
^Totai number, of critical incidents is 522. 
^Total number of managers i? 101. 
Self-Presentation and Oral -Communication Skills are excluded because they were 
coded from interviewer impressions. 
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- . bu). The women managers in this study were as likely to 
identify and discuss situations where ' they demonstrated 
Entrepreneur ial and intellectual Abilities as they were 
Interpersonal Abilities, and somewhat less likely to identify and 
discuss -situations where they demonstrated Soc io-Emot ional 
haturity. 

One suggestion in the literature is that women managers are 
more 1 ikely to demonstrate Interpersonal Abil ities than 
Entrepreneurial ones, because of expectations for vome-i to learn 
nurturance and caring roles. This study shows that there were as 
many instances of Entrepreneurial and Intellectual Abilities as 
^there were Interpersonal on^s. 

Distribution of Competences 

A closer examination of the number of competences 
demonstrated (Table ' 3) and a corresponding look at which 
subcompetenees account for the number of competences coded (Table 
5) gives us a clearer idea of just which subcompetenees account 
for th<; results . 

Table 3 presents the total number of times each competence 
was coded across all the interview write-ups, in relation to the 
number of Manager interviews wfiere the competence was 
demonstrated. The number of times the competence was coded is 
obtained by adding the number of times each subfcompetence is 
coded across all 522 situations. A manager is judged to have 
demonstrated a competence if she demonstrated at least one of the 
subcompetenees in one of the six situations she described. In 
Table 4, the relative ranking, from highest to lowest, of both 
the number of times the competence was coded 'and the number of 
managers who demonstrated it is included so the ; ir order might be 
more easily compared. 

Table 4, a simple listing of the rank order of the. 
^competences in relation to the ranking of the managers, shoves 
that th^ two rankings are very highly correlated (_r - .99). We 
interpret thi$ to mean that there is a broad distribution of the 
.competences across the manager interviews. This argues for the 
interview as adequate in eliciting performance data across a wide 
range of managers. It also suggests that the number of 
competences that appear in the interviews is more likely to be an 
adequate indicator of the extent to which the managers are 
actually able to demonstrate the competences. We do not find 
instances, where a large number of one of the competences is 
demonstrated by-just a few of the managers. This also supports 
using the data as interval data, and studying the number of times 
\a competence was demonstrated per interview. 

The competence coded most was inactivity ( ji - 311), followed 
by Diagnostic Use of Concepts (n - 298), and Development of 
Others ( n ~ 182),' Ninety-four managers demonstrated Diagnostic 




Competences 



Socio-Fmotional Maturity 

Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

Entrepreneurial Abilities 




Table 3 

Distribution of the Competences in Relation to the 
Proportion of Managers Performing Thera 



Total 
number of 
times the 
competence 
was coded 1 



34 
9 

52 
125 
13 



Proportion of 
competences in 
relation to 
total number 
of critical 
incidents^ 



.06 
.02 
.10 
.24 
.02 



Relative « 
ranking of 
the competence 
based on 
number of times 
it was coded 



(12) 
(18) 
(9) 
(4) 
(17) 



Number of 
managers 
performing the 
competence in 
the Behavioral 
Event Interview 



27 
8 
39 
65 
13 



Proportion 
of managers 1 
in relatiorr 
to total 
number \ 
of managers-* \ 



•27 
.08 
.39 
' .64 
.13 



Relative ranking 
of the competence 
based on 
number of 
managers ' 6 
performing it 



(12) 
(18) 
(10) 
(4) 
(17) 



Efficiency Orientation 
Proactivity 



125 
311 



.24 
.60 



(5) 
(1) 



58 
92 



.57 
.91 



(7) 
(2) 



Intellectual Abilities 



Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledege 



18 
95 
298 
6 



,03 
.18 
.57 
.01 



(16) 
(7) 
(2) 

(19) 



14 
59 
94 
5 



.14 
.56 
.93 
.05 



(15) 
(6) 
(1) 

(19) 



Interpersonal Abilities 



Development of Others 
Expressed Concern with Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Concern with Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



182 
121 
49 
20 
5 
26 
28 



.35 
.23 
.09 
.04 
.01 
.05 
.05 



(3) 
(6) 
(11) 
(15) 
2,(20) 
°(14) 
(13) 



70 
63 

39^ 
14 
5 

23 
23 



;69 
.62 
***** 39 

.23 
.23 



(3) 
(5) 
(11) 
(16) 
(20) 
(13) 
(14) 



Self Presentation . & 
Oral Communication Skills 



1 2 
51 



(8) 
(10) 



42 
.42 



.42 
.42 



(8) 
(9) 
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*The subcompetences were summed to obtain this number. 
^Total number of critical incidents is 522. 
3Total number of managers is 101. 
^Coded from Interviewer Impressions. 
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Table 4 



Ranking of Competences on Number of*Times Coded 
in Relation to Number ot Managers Who Demonstrated Them 



Ranking ot competences 
based on number of times 
coded in critical incidents 

Proactivity 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Development of Others 

Accurate Self-Assessment 
Efficiency Orientation 
Expressed Concern With Impact- 
Conceptual izat ion 
Sel f-Presentat ionl 
Perceptual Object ivity 
Oral Communication Skillsl 
Use ot Unilateral Power 
Self-Control 
Management of Groups 
Positive Regard 
Use of Socialized Power 
Logical Thought 
Stamina and Adaptability 
Spontaneity 
Specialized Knowledge 
Concern With Affiliation 



Relative ranking of competences 
based on the number of managers 
performing it > 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Proact ivity 
Development of Others 
Accurate Se If -Assessment 
Expressed Concern With Impact 
Conceptual izat ion 
Efficiency Urientation 



Self-Presentation 

Oral Communication Skills 

Perceptual Ob jectiv ity 

Use of Unilateral Power 

Self-Control 

Positive Regard 

Management of Groups 

Logical Thought 

Use of Socialized Power 

Stamina and Adaptability 

Spontaneity 

Specialized Knowledge 

Concern With Affiliation 



1 



J v 3d from 



interviewer impressions 



Use of Concepts compared to 92 for Proactivity and 70 for 
Development ot Others. Ranked fourth, fifth and sixth were 
Accurate Self-Assessment (jn = fob) , Efficiency Orientation (n - - 
125) and Expressed Concern With Impact (ri = 121), demonstrated by 
65, 58 and 63 managers, respectively. At the other end of the- 
continuum, Spontaneity, Specialised Knowledge, and Concern with 
Affiliation were scored nine or less times and demonstrated by. 
eight or fewer managers. 



Distribution of Subcompetences 

As mentioned, each interview write-up was coded at the 
sub competence level ; each competence has two to six 
subcompetences which define aspects of the competence. 
Subcompetences are .behav ior&l descriptors. "The subcompetences or 
behavioral descriptors have been briefly edited and are presented 
in Table 5 in order to describe the number of times each 
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subcorapetence was coded across all the interview write-ups. The 
number 6t managers who demonstrated each subcorapetence is also 
presented. „ 

Some competences have a more even distribution of 
subcompetences coded than others, for example, Proactivity, 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts, Development of Others, Expressed 
Concern With Impact, Perceptual Objectivity and Management of 
Groups (see Table 5). Use of Unilateral Power and" Accurate 
Self-Assessment, were defined primarily by one of the 
subcompetences. This table helps us to understand the patterns 
that occurred in the actual coding of the interview write-ups and 
how a particular competence is actually demonstrated in the study 
sample . 

Cluster and Competence Breadth and Depth 

An important question to Consider is the breadth and depth of 
the managers 1 abilities in addition to the quantity. The more 
competences she performs across competence clusters, the broader 
her abilities are. To further understand the distribution of the* 
competences, the range of competences demonstrated by the sample 
of women managers was' examined . The total number of competences 
coded was 20; the number of competences demonstrated by the 
managers ranged from 1 to 14. s ' 

Figure 1 graphs the number of managers relative to the total 
number of* competences they demonstrated.. Fifteen managers 
demonstrated 10 competences., 14 managers demonstrated 7 and 8 
competences respectively, 10^ managers demonstrated 12 and 9 
competences., 9 managers demonstrated 6; 8 managers, 11 and 4 
competences; 4 managers, 5 competences; 3 managers, 14 
competences'; 2 managers, 13 and 2 competences; and 1 manager, 1 
and 3 competences. The mean median number of competences 
demonstrated was 8.32. 

The number of competences demonstrated by the managers within 
each cluster were graphed in a similar manner. Figure 2 presents 
graphs of each of the competency clusters according to the number 
of competences demonstrated within each cluster. For 
Socio-Emotional Maturity, comprised ofe £ competences, 20 managers 
demonstrated,, 0 competences; 37 managers, 1 competence; 23 
managers, 2 competences; 15 managers, 3 competences; 6 managers, 
4 competences; and 0 managers, 5 competences. The average uumber 
of competences demonstrated in the Socio-Emotional Maturity 
Cluster was 1.50. For the Entrepreneurial Abilities, comprised 
of 2 competences > 42 managers dem6nstrated 1 of the 
Entrepreneurial Ability competences , 54 demonstrated both, and 5 
demonstrated neither. The average was 1.48. in the Intellectual 
Abilities 1 cluster, Comprised of 4 competences, 3 managers 
exhibited none of the competences; 34 managers, 1 competence; 54 
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Table 5 



Subcompetences According to Number of Times Coded 
and Number of Managers Wh.o Demonstrate Them 



Total 
Number 
of Times 
Competence 
Was Coded 



S0C10-EM0TI0KAL MATURITY CLUSTER 
Self-Control 



Proportion 
of Subcomps. 
in Relation 
to Total 
Number of 
Critical 
Incidents 



Number of 
Managers 
Demonstrat- 
ing the 
Subcompe- 
tehce 



Proportion ' 
Of Managers 
in Relation 
to Total 
Number of 
Managers ' 



1 



Participant states that. she 
held back on an impulse to say 
something and 'replaced impulsive 
behavior with a more appropriate 
response 

P reports not feeling angry or 
upset when under explicit 
personal attack 

P reports a personal sacrifice 
or denial of an impulse dr 
need, for the good of ,an 
overriding organizational need 



Spontaneity 

T. P acts on the basis of an 

immed iate/ emergent feeling or 
» desire without premeditation or 
forethought 
<2. P overtly expresses emerging 
feelings to others without 
first thinking about impact 
P makes snap decisions 
without first regarding the 
possible consequenpes 



Perceptual Ob j e c t i v i t y 

P states that each party to a 
conflict or disagreement has 
a different perspective or * 
understanding of. the issue in 
dispute, and P can outline 
those perspectives 

2. P shows an understanding of 
another's point of view by 

c describing it when it's 
different from her own 

3. P communicates an understanding 
of the different perspectives 
that each party brings to a 
conflict, dispute, or 
interpersonal event 



3 



21 



11 



.04 



.00 



.02 



16 



11 



.16 



02 



.11 



01 



.01 

\ 



03 



05 



0 



0 6 



29 



01 



.06 \ 



26 



03 



.26 



10 



02' 



09 
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Table 5 continued 



4. P describes taking an action 
for the good of the organi- 
zation at the expense of . 
another person 1 s feeling ot 
status, in which regret or 
recognition of another 
person's loss is mentioned 

Accurate Self -Assessment 
X! P describes and evaluates own 

performance in. a^ situation 

in terms that reflect a 

recognition of personal 

str^igths. and/or weaknesses 

2. .When describing personal 
weaknesses, P expresses a 
desire to help in develop- 
ing or improving own 
abil ities 

3. P seeks help, or takes 
actions for developing or 
improving own specific 
abilities 

S tamina and Adaptability 
I. P describes a situation in which 

she spent unusaally long hours 

on a task. (or tasks) 

2.. P describes self as acting & 
patient, calm, and in tontrol 
in situations of continuous . high 
stress* 

3.. P describes a prolonged task in 
which her continuous .attention 
to detail throughout its course 
is an important element 

4. P describes behaviors designed 
to reduce the effects of stress 
in a specific situation without 
noticeable deterioration in 
performance , 

5. P reports changing a course of 
action to one more appropriate 
based on major and stressful 
changes in the situation 
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10 .02 .8 .08 



114 .22 64 .63 



i loo 1 .01 

10 . .02 ' 10 . .10 



6 .01 6 .p6 . 



1 .00 1 .01 



3 .01 3 ' .03 



2 .00 2 "' .02 



1 .00 1 .01 



) {;{} 
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ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 

Efficiency Orienta tion 

1. P sets specific realistic and 
challenging goals and/ or dead- 
lines for task accomplishment; 

2. P expresses a desire to do 
something better than has-been 
done before; concern with 
unique achievement 

3. P stater, a personal standard of 
excellence for task performance 

4. P stresses efficiency in the 
use of time, manpower, or 
resources; balances task 
requirements and individual 
needs; matches people and jobs 

5. P identifies action steps, 
resources, or constraints 
involved in reaching a goal, 
where the goal represents 
doing something better 

6. P organizes materials or 
activities in a new and better. 

» way*tc accomplish a task 

Proact ivity 

(P must be the agent or initiator 
of actions in the situation to 
qualify ^for any of the below; the 
use of- a generalized or 
collective "we" does not get 
scored.) 

i.'? P initiates the action in a 
task sequence rather than 
waiting to react to t,he 
situation- as it develops 

*2. P initiates new actions, 
communications, proposals, 
meetings, or directives to 
accomplish a task 

.3. P exhibits resourcefulness 
and persistence, defined as 
taking tWQ or more actions to 
circumvent an obstacle, rather 
than giving up or reconciling 
! self to failure 



.00 



.01 - 



24 



,05 



,01 



20 



.20 



,06 



59 



11 



42 



.42 



15 



20 



.03 



.04 



12 



17 



.12 



* . 17 



164 



31 



84 . 63 

G 



100 



. 19 



59 



58 



27 



,05 



22 



22 



82 



Table 5 continued 



4. B take's' calculated risks and 
admits responsibility for 
success Cor failure) 



11 



,02 



.09 



51 P describes seeking inform- 
ation on her own initiative, 
from a wide variety of sources 
(standard or novel) 



37 



.07 



26 



26 



INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 

' Logical Thought 

Logical Thought is coded at a 
level of complexity in which 
several logical events occur, not 
'just one (i.e., "A leads to B 11 t 
would not be scored, but "A leads 
to B which leads to C M would-be 
scored) . 
1. P perceives and describes 

cause and effect relationships 
in a set of events 



2. 



P decides upon a course of 
action through rationally, 
ordering prior events into 
causal sequences 

P plans a series of events 
using some framework for 
sequentially ordering. the 
events 



Conceptual ization 

i. P identifies recurrent patterns 
in the relationships among 
events, data, or phenomena and 
derives some meaning from that 
pattern { ■ 



.02 



09 



.01 



03 



.01- 



06 



44 



08 



33 



.33 



P differentiates an issue, 
problem, or concept into a set 
of constituent parts, citing 
a new concept as the basis for 
the d if ferentiati'on 



40 



.08 



30 



* .30 



3. P interprets a set of ipter- 
related events, ideas, or 
phenomena by stating an 
accurate and representative 
metaphor or analog 



.01 



(j05 



ERIC 
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Tibie 5 continued 



4. P explains a series of related 
*o.r unrelated events in terms 
of a single concept different 
from a previous interpretation 
of t?fte events '5 

■Dia gnosti c Use of Concepts 

1. P applies an existing frame- 
work or theory to interpret 

events $ 64 

2. P identifies the discrepancies 
between the specifics- of a 
particular case (re: .person, 
.things event) and the more 
general pattern of the' typical 

or ideal case • „ 33 

3. P cites a general assumption 
or theory to interpret what 

she 'observes in a situation 165 

4. P uses an explicit framework 
to distinguish relevant from 
irrelevant information' in a 
situation \ 7 

5. P uses ideas about political 
relationships among people and 
organizations to interpret 
experiences and observations 24 



Specialized Knowledge 

T. F~reports decisions or specific 
actions based upon job-specific 
technical knowledge ■ 4 

2. P uses technical knowledge to 
h^lp her assess the situation, 
to help access the inlormation 
needed for a job, or to 
influence a set of events in a 

s ituation 2 

•* 

3. P reports or displays evidence 

of keeping up-to-date with * 
, v technical, advancements. 0 

4? P can critique a written 

document for content, form, 

and style v * 0 

. c > . P knows how to read in various 

languages as needed 0 
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Table 5 continued^ 



INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

A 

Self-Presgntat ion 
(Usually scored from overall 
comment by interviewer) , 

1. Interviewer (obseryer) reports^ 
that P has presence (i.e., is 
forceful , unhesitating , crisp, 
and impressive in. nonverbal 

• presentation of self) 27 *. 05 

2. P consistently expresses 
little ambivalence about 

decisions made 18 .03 

3/ P consistently expresses 

belief that she will succeed, 
at a task 25 -25 



D evelopment of Othe rs 0 

P demonstrates a concern 
for making others feel that 
they can accomplish an 

objective or goal * 7 . 01 

i* 

2. P gives other performance 
related feedback to be used 
for improving or maintaining 

good per fo'irnrance 56 .11 

3. P invites subordinates to 
discuss problems affecting 

performance 26 .05 

4. P develops subordinates or 
supports their self- 
development efforts by 
making available to them 
training opportunities, 

'expert help, resources 44 .08 

5. P provides other3 with 
additional information, 
resources, or tools to help 

them get the j^pb done 37 .07 

6. P helps a subordinate to \ 9 
, accomplish a task while 

permitting the individual 
to take personal 
responsibility for 

completing the task 12 .02 
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Table 5 continued 



Expressed Concern With Impact'' 
1* P expresses a need or desire 
to persuade others 



2. 



P expresses concern for the 
image or reputation of 
herself or the business, 
product, or service with which 
she is involved 



Use of Unilateral Powei: 

1. P gives directions or orders 
based on personal- nuthority, 
rules , and procedures to 
obtain compliant behavior of 
others 



60 



.11 



61 



12 



43. 



.43 



43 



49 



.09 



39 



,43 



.39 



2. P gives directions or. orders 
to others without soliciting 
iuput in situations where 
input would usually be 

■ solicited . 

3. P's influence attempts are 
aimed at getting compliant 
behavior that will reflect 
well on her, * and not 
necessarily, benefit the other 
person *or task accomplishment 

Use of Socialized Power 

1. P builds political coalitions 
or potential influence 
networks in 'order to 
accomplish a task 

2. P models desireable behavior 
as an acknowledged attempt to 
influence others' behavior . 

3. P influences others in the 
direction of a win-win 
resolution of differences 

Oral Communication Skills 

1. Interviewer comments suggest 
that P speaks clearly and 
convincingly to others 

2. P describes using symbolic 
or nonverbal cues to 
reinforce and/or interpret 
the meaning of a verbal 
message 



0 ' 



0 



0 



0 



.01 



13 



.02 



0 



11 



.06 



0 



.11 



46 



46 



.46 



8 



8 



.08 



Table .5 continued 



3. P describes using questions, 
or responding to questions 
to assure that individuals 
understand each other 



14 



14 



^4. P presents interviewer with 
exhibits or diagrams to 
illustrate a point P wants 
to make 



28 



28 



Concern With Affilia tion 
*n £ reports spending time with 
specified co-workers when she 
had no task requiremept in 
mind (e.g., for the sake of 
being friendly) 

2. P makes friends with specified 
others (expressive, not 
instrumental behavior) 



..3 



.01 



0 



3. P expresses an interest in 
what specified others think, 
do, feel 



.00 



Positive Regard 



2. 



P has -faith that others are 
fully capable of doing good 
things when given the chance 
and illustrStes with specific 
examples 

P states a belief that people 
can change or improve in 
performance and illustrates 
wi th spec if ic exampl es 



Management of Groups 
(P must be in charge of or the 
chairperson of the group and 
the group must <be a formal 
group) 

P communicates to others the 



1 



need for cooperation or 
teamwork 



21 



.04 



19 



,01 



01 



P acts to promote cooperation 
with or to help another wo'rk 

group 

P acts to create symbols of 
group identity, pride, trust, 
or team effort 



5' 



.01 



,02 
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Table 5 continued 



4. P uses affiliation, - 
amicability, or personal 
-contact as instrumental to 
building commitment to a team 
or a task 

• 

5. P involves all concerned 
parties ijri xesolving -conf i ict 

V t^enly . ^- 

6. P does not Lake on personally 
what should be a group effort 



01 



01 



.01 



3 



03 



04. 



.03 




4 5 6 7 8 9 
Total Number of Competences 



10 



11 



12 



13 



Figure I. Number of managers relative to the number of competences they demonstrated 
in the Behavioral Event Interview. 
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managers, 2 competences; and 10 managers, 3 cbrtipetences . The 
average^ was 1.70. No., managers demonstrated all four of the 
Intellectual •Abilities ,pr all seven of . the Interpersonal 
Abilities, \lnthe Interpersonal "Abil it ies cluster, comprised of 
9 competences '(7 are coded^-here) , 3 managers exhibited 1 none of 
the competences; 8 managers* exhibited 1, 15 managers exhibited 2, 
22 managers exhibited 3,\ 18 managers exhibited 4, 23 managers 
exhibited 5,' 9 managers exhibited 6, and 3 managers exhibited 7 
of the .competences. The average number of Interpersonal 
Abilities the women .managers demonstrated was 2„35. 

The graphs presented in Figure 2 provide* a way to compare the 
shape ot the distributions of competences within the clusters. 
The managers are fairly evenly ^distributed in the Entrepreneurial 
Abilities cluster compared to the others whereas the managers are 
grouped at the lower end in the Socio-Emotipnal Maturity cluster. 

We were also interested 3 in" comparing the managers on the 
extent to which they demonstrated breadth in their abilities. To 
ascertain this, it was necessary to compare the breadth of 
competences demonstrated within each cluster across the four 
clusters of abilities to determine a cluster breadth/ depth score 
which could be used in the data analyses. A weighting scheme was 
•devised to score £ach manager on the range of abilities within 
each competence cluster. The manager received * score per 
cluster depending upon what percentage of the competences in each 
cluster she demonstrated which controls for differences in 7 the 
number of ^competences in each cluster. The percentage scores for 
each cluster were then summed. Higher total scores indicated 
greater depth within and breadth across competences.. Two 
examples will help illustrate this procedure. One manager 
demonstrated 2 of 5 competences in Socio-Emotional Maturity, 1 of 
2 in Entrepreneur ial Abilities, 2 of 4 in Intellectual Abilities, 
and 5 ok 9 in Interpersonal Abil it ies . .Her total score is 195, 
Another manager^ demonstrated 2 , 2, 2, and h competences in the 
respective categories. Her score is 234. The range of total 
scores for cluster d*pth and breadth is 11 to 301. The average 
is 187; the median is .189, standard deviation is 58.36., 

table 6 presents data on the distribution of the 'ekister 
depth and ^breadth scores. The corresponding number of 
competences per manager is presented for comparison purposes. 
The majority of the sample {63%) has scores within the 150 to 247 
range (4 to 12 competences scored). This scoring system is a 
more accurate ^way to look at both depth and breadth within and 
across competence clusters. It controls for those managers who 
had several comptertces coded in one cluster and few or none coded 
in the other clusters. For example, k one manager in the 170. to 
189 score range demonstrated 4 o*f the 5 Socio-Emotional Maturity 
competences, neither competence in Entrepreneurial Abilities, 1 
of the 4 Intellectual Ability competences and 7 of the 9 
Interpersonal Ability competences. Although she demonstrated a 
total of 12 competences, she demonstrates.greater depth in her 
. abilities as opposed to breadth. 

• * 

c 
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SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 



INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
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Percent of Competences 
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INTERPERSONAL ABILITIESj 
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Percent of Competences 



figure 2. Number of competences demonstrated by number of managers within each 
competence cluster. 
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Table 6 



Distribution of Cluster Breadth and Depth Scores 
and Corresponding Number of Competences 



Cluster 
Breadth/Depth 



Number of 



Corresponding 
Number of 



Scores 


Managers 


Percent 


Competences 


I 1 

II to 


86 


7 


6.9 


1 


to 


5 


97 to 


119 


7 . * 


6.9 


4 


to 


6 


122 to 


142 




8.9 


• 4 


to. 


8 . 


150 to 


164 


9' 


8.9 


4 


to 


8 


170 to 


189 


.19 


18.8 


6 


to 


12 


192 to 


209 


14 


13.9 


7 


to 


10 


212 to 


225 . 


10 


9.9 


8 


to 


11 


234 to 


247 


"11 


10.9 


10 


to 


12 


250 to 


265 


8 


7.9 


11 


to 


1* 


270 to 


301 


7 


6.9 


12 


to 


14 



Developing a Competence Model of Effective 
Managerial Performance 



Several analyses of relationships among the competences were 
carried out to build a descriptive model o.f effective managerial 
performance. Because analyses in this section are based on 
correlations among variables, a bivariate correlation matrix of 
all pairs of variables is presented first to provide a 
description of the one-to-one relationships among the competences 
and as a reference for later analyses. 



Presentation of 1 the frequency, breadth and depth of 
competences so far is based on the structure of the Coding Manual 
for C lusters and Skil l Level Competences (Boyatzis, 1982 ; McBer 
and Company, 1978), Since the sample for this study consists of 
women managers and executives, it is important to analyze 
relationships among individual competences and subcorapetences 
independent from the categories in the coding manual. A second 



purpose is to examine the competences and subeompetences as they 
occur in the , data from women managers to see if the 
subeompetences group differently thaw the grouping emerging in 
the Boyatzi^ (1982) study. In addition, we are interested in 
studying and analyzing relationships among tne competences, A 
series of factor and cluster analyses we " performed on the 
competences and subeompetences to identic and define these 
relationships . ; * 

'A third phase in the analyses is- to hypothesize causal 
relationships among the competence clusters and competences. The 
purpose of these analyses is to create and test models of 
competence within and acros.s competence clusters to inform our 
understanding of the development of Competence. This information 
will be a resource for curriculum designers who aim to teach and 
assess managerial performance. If we can describe how 
competences develop and interrelate, we will be better able to 
design a pedagogical sequence of competences. 

Correlational Analyses of Competences 

For all analyses, the number of times a competence were coded 
across the 522 situations is the unit of analysis. Table 7 
presents 158 intercorrelat ions among all pairs of competences. 
Pearson product moment correlation coefficients range from -.15 
to +.41. There are 38 statistically significant correlations 
ranging from +.17 to +.41; all are positive. About three-fourths 
of the possible relationships between the competences are not 
significant. This as general support for the independence of the 
competences . 

Of all of the competences, Proactivity was found to be the 
most highly correlated to the other competences. In all, 
Proactivity had significant positive correlations with 10 of the 
17 competences: Socio-Eraot ional Maturity competences Spontaneity 
(£ = .27), Accurate Self-Assessment (_r * .37), and Stamina and 
Adaptability (r = .20); one Entrepreneurial Ability, Efficiency 
Orientation (r^ - .40); three Intellectual Abilities, Logical 
Thought (j: = .18), Conceptualization Cr ■ .33), and Diagnostic 
Use of Concepts ( £ - .41); and three Interpersonal Abilities, 
Development of Others (r^ ■ .17), Expressed Concern with Impact Cr 
= .24), and Use of Socialized Power (£ - .24). 

Three competences, Accurate Self-Assessment, Diagnostic Use' 
of Concepts, and Development of Others, showed seven significant 
correlations . In addition to Proactivity, Alginate 

Self "Assessment was most positively correlated with Self-Control 
(£ a .29), Diagnostic Use of Concepts ( ~ .26), and Management 
of Groups (£ - .27). Diagnostic Use* of Concepts was also 
positively correlated with Accurate Self-Assessment (r^ - .26), 
Efficiency Orientation (r_ 82 .22), and Conceptualization (r^ - 
.17), as well as three of the Interpersonal Abilities, Expressed 
Concern with Impact (r =* .23) Use of Unilateral Power (r - .34), 
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Table 7 

Correlations Among Competences 



8 



10 11 12 13 



1. Self-Control 

2. Spontaneity 

?. Perceptual Objectivity 

4. Accurate Self -Assessment 

5. Stamina and 'Adaptability 

6. Efficiency Orientation 

7. Proactivity 

8. Logical Thought 



9. Conceptualization 



-.05 

.14 .14' 

.29** .18* .08 

9 

.07 -.01 .18 .15 

-.05 .08 .08 „>. .14 ' .06 

.10 , .?,7**' .08 .37*** .20* 

f.04 .22* .H>. .16 .23* 

.22 .01 .02 .17* .02 



.09 



.18* 



10. Diagnostic Use of Concepts .05 .00 -.06 .26** .02 



.18* .33*** r ir 



,22* ' .41***-. 12 



.17* 



11. Specialized Knowledge 

12. Development of Others 

13. Concern with Impact 

14. Use of Unilateral Power 

15. Use of Socialized ..Power 

16. Concern with Affiliation 

17. Positive Regard 

18. Management of Groups 



.12 -.06. .00. .02 .02 .08 .00 -.08 -.11 
.02 .05 .17* .12 -.01 ...25** .17* ' .23** .07 



.09 

.09 -.02 



.03 .05 s . .03 .21* .17* -.01 .24* .07 .06 .23* .74 



-.01 -.02 



.09 



,15 -.01 -.06 .14 -.05 .06 



.07 .07 .17* .00 .35*** .10 .24** .21* .11 



.10 . .08 .03 .11 .05 -.15 -.14' .01 -.14 



.07 .05 .02 .15 .04 .09 .01 -.03 -.01 



.10 .03 -.01 .27* -.09 .11 .01 -.19* -.04 



,34*** .11 



.18* .12 

.0.3 -.05 

.02 .03 

.14 .02 



*£ < 
** p < 

*** p < 



,05 
.01 
,001 



9 

ERLC 



1 \ u 



.15 



,23* .04 



,01 



.03 -.04 



,38* .15 



14 



.18* -.12 



.04 



15 ■ 16.. 



17 



.08 



-.02 -.11 .25** 



.26** -.05 .17* -«02 .05 .03 



and Use of Socialized Power (jr = .18). Development of Others was 
positively correlated with Positive Regard (r - ,38), Management, 
of Groups (r = .26), and Use of Unilateral Power Or a ,23), all 
Interpersonal Abilities, and with, Perceptual Objectivity (r^ = 
.17), Efficiency Orientation (r - ,25), Proactivity (jr 52 .17), 
and Logical Thought (r ■ ,23). 

On* the', other hand , some competences wer>i significantly 
correlated with only a few others. Spontaneity was correlated 
with Accurate Self-Assessment ( £ ■ .18), Proactivity (_r = .27) 
and. Logical. Thought (r ■ .22), whereas Perceptual Ob jectiv ity is 
related to Development of Others (_r = ,17) and use of Socialized 
Power (r = ,17). Positive Regard has Hwo significant 
relationships, Development of Others (£ ■ .38) and Concern with 
Affiliation (r = ,25) (which is this competence's sole 
.significant relationship). Self-Control is significantly related 
to Accurate Self-Assessment only (_r = -29) and Specialized 
Knowledge has no significant relationships, \ 

Factor and Cluster Analyses of Competences 

Factor and cluster analyses were performed on the data -to 
determine the relationships among the competences and 
subcompetences. In factor analysis, correlation coefficients are 
used to analyze whether some underlying pattern of relationships 
exists such that- the data may be reduced to a smaller set of 
factors, The method of factor analysis used v^s 
principle-component factoring with orthogonal rotat ion . The 
cluster analysis of the competences was based on the absolute 
value of the correlations. The cluster analysis program^ begins 
by grouping variables based on their similarity until all 
variables are in one cluster. For these ahalyses, the smaller 
cluster groupings that form the summary cluster were of interest. 

Although factor and cluster analysis are highly similar 
procedures, factor analysis has some advantages since it provides 
factor loadings for all variables on all factors, therefore one 
can see how all the variables are related rather than just the 
ones that are grouping together. Cluster analysis was used 
primarily as an additional source of information in grouping the 
competences and subcompetences. The results of the factor and. 
cluster analyses of the competences are presented in Table 8, 

Factor I is defined primarily by loadings of .60 and above 
for the competences Proactivity and Diagnostic Use of Concepts, 
plus Efficiency Orientation and a -,41 loading for Concern with 
Affiliation. The abilities defined by this factor include 
initiating actions, taking risks, efficiently and effectively 
diagnosing and solving problems, with a. focus on task management 
rather than the people management. Factor II includes three 
competences: the ability to* perceive events sequentially, to 
spend long hours on a task and reduce stress, and to build 
political coalitions and influence others. 




Table 8 

Results of Factor and Cluster Analyses 
of Eighteen Competences 



Factor I Factor II Factor III c Factor IV. 

Competence Loading .Competence Loading Competence Loading Competence Loading 



Proactivity .64 



Diagnostic *.60 
. Use of 
Concepts 

Efficiency .39 
Orientation 



Logical 
Thought, 



5b Development 
of Others 



Stamina and .46 
Adaptability 



Use of 
Socialised 
Power 



Management 
of Groups 



.42 Positive 
Regard 



.62 Self-Control . ,43 



,42 



.41 



Accurate Self- .39 
Assessment 



Diagnostic 
Use .of 
Concepts ' 



.38 



Cluster I 

Accurate Self- 
Assessment 

Efficiency 
Orientation 



Proactivity 

Diagnostic Use' 
of Concepts 



Cluster II 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 

Expressed 
Concern with 
Impact 



Use of 
Socialized 
Power 



Cluster III 

Development of 
Others 

Management of 
Groups 



Positive Regard. 



Cluster IV 
Self-Control 
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Factor III is comprised of Phree of the seven Interpersonal 
Abilities, Development- of Others, Management of Groups, and 
Positive Regard. These competences include skills in giving 
performance related feedback, promoting cooperation, and having 
faith in others. Factor IV is the weakest factor, with. Loadings 
. in the . 38 to .43 range . It includes the competences 
Self-Control , Accurate Self-Assessment, and Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts. The abilities grouped in this .factor include replacing 
impulsive behavior with a more appropriate response, evaluating 
one's own performance in terms of strengths and weaknesses, and 
using theories to interpret events. 

In comparing the four factors to the four competence 
clusters, only Factor III includes competences' from the ^same 
cluster (Interpersonal Abilities) . The other three factors 
include competences from two or three clusters. 

» 

A cluster analysis was also performed on the competences . 
Table 8 presents the four clusters which emerged in this analysis 
in the same general order in which" the factors were presented. 
Cluster I includes four competences, three of which overlap .with 
Factor I: Efficiency Orientation, Proact ivity , and Diagnostic 
Use of Concepts. Cluster I also includes Accurate 
Self-Assessment. Cluster II includes the competences Stflamina and 
Adaptability, Expressed Concern with Impact, and Use, of 
Socialized Power and combines the abilities of spending long 
hours on tasks, reducing stress and building political coalitions 
with a desire to persuade others, and concern for the image of 
herself or the business^ The two competences in this cluster are 
also part of Factor II. Cluster III is' made up of the same 
three competences as Factor Til, . Development of Others , 
Management of Groups, and Positive Regard . — -Jttie competence 
Self-Control defines Cluster IV and is also the competence with 
the highest loading on Factor IV. The remaining competences 
are not part of any one cluster: Spontaneity; Perceptual 
Objectivity; Logical Thought ; Conceptualization; Specialized 
Knowledge; Use o£ Unilateral Power; and Concern with Affiliation. 
•> 

Factor c:ind Cluster Analyses of Subcompetences 

*■ 

The previous factor and cluster analyses provide information 
on the patterns using the competences as the unit of analysis. 
The . purpose of the next analysis is to describe a competence 
model for the sample of women managers and executives using the 
subcompetences and grouping them into categories based on 
statistical analyses of the ways they were coded in our data, 

j 

A cluster and factor analysis wfere performed on the 68 
subcompetences. Sixteen factors were specified in the analysis 
based on the approximate number of clusters formed in the cluster 
analysis , The combined results of the factor and cluster 
analyses . are presented in Table 9 along with the competence code 
and number from tfie coding manual, and the factor loadings. The 
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results of the factor analysis were used to interpret the cluster 
analysis. In 13 of the 16 groupings, the results of the two 
. analyses are similar • Somewhat different results were found in 
Categories 7, 10, and 11 and so the. results of both analyses are 
presented in Table 9. In total, 48 of the *68 subcompetences 
(71%) coded in the data were grouped into factors or clusters. 
The categories are presented in the order ,they occurred in the 
factor analysis . 

Category 1 includes subcompetences from five different 
competence categories . The subcompetence with the highest 
loading involves the ability'to change^.,cour se of action based 
on changes in the situation. Other skills and abilities included 
in this grouping are understanding of multiple perspectives, 
establishing causal sequences, influencing a. win-win resolution 
of differences, and expression of feelings. Category 2 groups 
three skills and abilities: the ability to give directions based 
on" authority, to interpret using theory, and to initiate action. 
An interest in others, the ability to reduce stress, and making a 
personal sacrifice for the good of the organization* are the 
subcompetences that combine in. Category 3. 

Category 4 includes two subcompetences from the affective 
domain with factor loadings in the „.75 to . 7<9 range. The 
subcompetences are acting on the basis of feeling and using 
affiliation to buiM teams. Category 5 involves planning and 

control skills^ and abilities. They are: iacting calm in 

situations of high stress, making decisions based on technical 
knowledge, and identifying action steps toward reaching a goal. 
The sixth category combines the abilities to use ideas about 
political relationships to interpret experiences, build political 
coalitions, and to be concerned about the image of-h^t&elJ: or the 
business. The common subcompetence in the two analyses in. 
Category 7 is the ability to take calcul ated risks. The factor 
analysis group also includes an expressed desire to do something 
better, Efficient use of time, an^ the ability to identify 
recurrent patterns in relationships among events. Similarly, the 
cluster analysis groups the ability to set goals, use explicit 
frameworks and technical knowledge with risk taking. 

Category 8 includes abilities related to improving 
performance such as organizing in new and better ways, spending 
long hours on tasks, and having a personal standard of 
excellence. The subcompetence that defines Category 9 with a 
factor loading of .78 reflects the ability to not take personal 
credit\for a group e f fort . The overlapping subcompetence in the 
two analyses for Category 10 is the ability to replace impulsive 
behavior wrt^i a more appropriate response. Category 11 includes 
a subcompetence. from the competences of Positive Regard, and 
Development ofNkhers. The two abilities in the factor are 
concern for making others feel they can accomplish a goal and a 
belief that people \an improve in performance. Similarly, the 
abilities in the cluster are developing subordinates or 
supporting their sel f-dev^&lopment efforts and having faith that 
others are capable of "doing gbod things. 
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Table 9 

Results of the Factor and Cluster Analyses 
of the Sixty^Eight Subcompetences 



Factor -and Cluster 



Category Subcorapet ence 



P reports changing a course of 
• action to one more appropriate 

based on major and stressful . 

changes in the situation 

D states that each party to e 
conflict or disagreement has a 
different perspective or under- 
standing of the issue in 
dispute, and P can outline 
those perspectives 

P decides upon a course of action 
through rationally ordering 
prior events into causal 
sequences 

P influences others in the 
direction of a win-win 
resolution of differences 



Factor Loading 
.94 



65 



53 



,48 



Competence 
Category 

Stamina and 
Adaptability (5) 



Perceptual ^ 
Objectivity (1) 



Logical 
Thought 



(2) 



Use of 
Social ized 
Power (3) 



P overtly expresses emerging 

feelings to others without first 
thinking about their impact 



.44 



Spontaneity (2) 



P gives directions or orders based .65 
on personal authority, rules, 
and procedures to obtain 
compliant behavior of others 

P cites a general assumption or .55 
theory to interpret what she 
observes in a situation 



Use of 
Unilateral 
Power (1) 



Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts (3) 



P^initiates the action in a task 
sequence rather than waiting to 
react to the situation as it 
develops 



.47 



Proactivity (1) 



P expresses an irterest in what 
specified others think, do, feel 



.77 



Conce/n With 
Affiliation (3) 



ERiC 



98 



lis 



0 



Table 9 continued 



P describes behaviors designed to 
reduce the effects of stress in 
a specific situation without 
noticeable deterioration in 
performance 

P reports m personal sacrifice or 
f denial of an impulse or need, 

for the good of an overriding 

organizational need 



52 



,40 



Stamina and 
Adaptability (4) 



Self-Control (3) 



P acts on the basis of an 

immediate/emergent feeling or 
desire without premeditation or 
forethought 

P uses affiliation, amicability, 
.or personal contact as 
instrumental to building 
commitment to a team or a task 



.79 



.75 



Spontaneity (1) 



Management of 
Groups (4) 



P describes self as acting patient, 
calm, and -in control in' 
situations of continuous high 
$ stress 



85 



Stamina and 
Adaptability (2) 



P reports decisions or specific 
actiors based upon job-specific 
technical knowledge 

P identifies action steps, 
resources, or constraints 
involved in reaching a goal, 
where the goal represents doing 
something better 



.58 



.45 



Specialized 
Knowledge (1) 



Efficiency 
Orientation (5) 



P uses ideas about political 
relationships among. people and 
organizations to interpret 
experiences and observations 

P builds political coalitions or 
potential influence networks in 
order to accomplish a task 



.88 



P expresses concern for the image 
or reputation of herself or the 
business, product, or service 
with which' she is involved 



61 



.42 



Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts. (5) 



Use of 
Socialised 
Power (1) 

Expressed Concern 
With Impact (2) 



ERLC 



99 



Table 9 continued 



Factor 
Category 



Cluster 
Category 



P expresses a desire to do some- .61 
thing better than has befen done 
before; concern with unique 
achievement 

Pt^kes calculated risks and admits .53 
responsibility for success 
(or failure) 

P stresses efficiency in the use .49 

of time, manpower, or resources; 
^'7 balances task requirements and 
Individual needs; matches 
people and jobs 

P identifies recurrent patterns .47 
in the relationships among 
events, data or phenomena and' 
derives some meaning from 
that pattern 



P sets specific realistic and 
challenging goals and/or 
deadlines for task 
accomplishment 

P takes calculated risks and 
admits responsibility for 
success (or failure) * 

P uses an explicit framework to 
distinguish relevant from 
irrelevant information in a 

* situation 

P uses technical knowledge to 
help her assess the situation, 
to nelp access the information 
needed for a job, or to 
influence a set of events in a 
situation 4 



Efficiency 
Orientation (2) 



Proactivity (4) 



Efficiency 
Orientation (4) 



Concept- 
ualization (1) 



Efficiency t 
Orientation (1) 



Proactivity 



Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts (4) 



Special ized 
Knowledge (2) 



V. 



120 



100 



Table 9 continued 



Factor and 
« Cluster 
Category 



8 



8 



P organizes materials or .76 
activities in a new and better 
way to accomplish a task 

P describes a situation in which .58 
she spent unusually long hours 
on. a task (or tasks) 

P states a personal standard of -3C 
excellence for task performance 



Efficiency 
Orientation (6) 



Stamina and 
Adaptability (1) 

\ 

Efficiency 
Orientation (3) 



P does rtot take on .personally what 
should be a group effort 



78.. Management of 

Groups (6) 



Factor 
Category 

10 



10 



Cluster 
Category 

10 :l 



10 



10 



P uses technical knowledge to help .65 
her assess the situation, to help 
assess the information needed for 
a job, or to influence^ set of 
events in a situation . 

P states that she held back on an .47 
impulse to say c r do something 
and replaced imp 1 ^ve behavior 
with a more appro; *.e response 



P states that she held back on an 
impulse to say or do something 
and replaced impulsive behavior 
with a more appropriate response 

P explains a series of related or 
unre) nted events in terms of a 
single concept different from a 
previous interpretation of the 
events 

P describes and evaluates own 
performance Jja a si tuat ion 
in terras that reflect, a 
recognition of personal 
strengths and/or weaknesses 



Specialized 
Knowledge (2) 



Self-Control <?1 ) 



Self-Control (1) 



Concept- 
ualization (4) 



Accurate Self- 
Assessment (1 ) 



101 

1 O-'? 



m 



Factor 

Cat eg "> ry 

11 



11 



Cluster 
Category 

11 



Tatfle 9 continued 



/. 



11 



-jP demonstrates, a concern for 
making others feel that they 
can accomplish an objective 
or goal * 

P h?s faith that others are 
fully capable of doing good 
things" when given the chance * 
and illustrates with specific 
examples 



P develops subordinates jr 

supports their self-development 
efforts by making available to 
them training opportunities, 

* expert help, resources 

P has -faith that others are fully 
capable • i doing 1 good things 
when given the chance and 
illustrates with specific * 
1 examples 



.61 



.46 



Development of 



Positive 
Regard (2) 



Development of 
Others (>) 



Po s i t iv e p 
Regards (1) 



Factor and 

Cluster 

Category 

12 



P differentiates an issue, problem, 
or concept into a set of 
constituent parts , .citing a new 
concept as th^ basis for * 
differentiation 



.48 



.Concept- % 
ualization (2) 



13 



13 



P provides others with additional .87 
information, resources, or tools 
to help them get the job done 

P helps a subordinate to accomplish * .47 
a tagjc while permitting the 
individual to take personal 
responsibility for completing the 
task u . 



Development of 
Others (5) ! 



Development of 
Others (b) 



10? 



Table 9 continued 



14 



14 



P invites subordinates to discuss .77 
problems affecting pertormance 

P gives others performance-related . 5k 
feedback to be used for improving 
or maintaining good performance 



yevelopraent of 
Others (3) 

Development of 
Others UJ 



15 



15 



15 



15 



15 



15 



P plans a series o f events using ... .b3 
some framework for sequentially 
ordering the events 

P describes seeking information .bO 
on her own initiative, from a 
wide variety of sources 
(standard or novel*)—.- 

P acts to promote cooperation .b'i 
with or to help another work 
group 

P communicates to others the need .34 
for cooperation or teamwork 

P identifies recurrent patterns .33 
in the relationships among 
events, data, or phenomena and 
derives some meaning from that 
pattern e * 

P perceives and describes cause ,31 
and effect relationships in a * 
set of events > 



Logical 
Thought (3) 



Prbactivity (5) 



Management of 
Groups (2) 



Management of 
Groups (1) 

Concept- 
ualization U) 



Logical 
Thought (1) 



16 



lb 



P describes taking an action for 
the good of the organization 
at the expense of another 
person's feeling or status, in 
which regret or recognition of 
another person's loss is 
mentioned 

P reports not feeling>rfLgry or 
tfpset when under explicit 
personal attack « 



.46 



39 



Perceptual 
Objectivity (4) 



Self-Control U) 



. The sole subcorapetepce for Category 12 is the ability to 
buila concepts. Categories 13 and 14 group two skills from the 
competence Development of Others: providing others with 
resources to get the job done and helping subordinates accomplish 
a task ( Category 13), and giving performance related feedback and 
inviting subordinates to discuss problems affecting performance 
^ Category 14). Category 15 includes a variety of subcorapetences 
"related to cognitive skills (seeking information, identifying 
recurrent patterns in relationships among events) and' promoting 
cooperation. Finally, Category lb includes taking an action for 
the good of the organization at the expense of another person's 
feeling or status, and not feeling angry or upset when under 
explicit personal attack. 



Path Analyses 

The previous factor and cluster analyses of the competences 
and subcompetences provides a great deal of information pn 
relationships among skills and abilities demonstrated by the 
women managers in the Behavioral Event Interviews. At this stage 
of the analysis , questions about the developmental sequence of 
the competences and the causal relationships among them are 
investigated. * 

Path analysis is a procedure based on multiple regression 
used for testing and determining causal models. The frequency o| 
times the competence was coded per manager is the unit of 
analysis. These scores r^nge frora ( ,0 to 11, so the variability is 
fairly limited. There is greater variability in the number of 
times competences were coded across manager? The analysis is a 
series of multiple regressions of each vari.': U ior competence) 
in the model on all preceding variables The beta weights 
represent thte path coefficients and indicate the strength of the 
relationships among the variables in the analysis. 

We used a three- stage approach to determine the causal 
relationships among the competences. ihe first step was a 
general path analysis among the four competence clusters. 
Second, we performed a path analysis on each cluster, analyzing, 
the relationships among the ^competences in the cluster. Third, 
we did analyses of competences across clusters. In each case, a 
causal model was 0 created and then tested using the multiple 
regression program in the Statistical Package for the Social 
'Sciences tNie et al . , 1^75). 



Path Analysis of the 
Competence Clusters 



The fit'st ' path analysis was performed on the competence 
clusters because of their conceptual clarity, and 0 the face 
validity of the grouping as they appear in the Mcber Coding 
Manual. The Sopio-Eraot ional Maturity cluster was hypothesized as 
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a primary causal cluster because it is more likely related to 
personality and ego development variables, with abilities such as 
Self-Control and Spontaneity developing before job related 
abilities! for example* In the second phase of the model, two 
additional clusters are introduced, Intellectual and 
Interpersonal Abilities. Both are hypothesized to be related to 
the Socio-Emotional Maturity Cluster with the Intellectual 
Abilities representing the cognitive domain and the Interpersonal 
Abilities, the affective domain. Entrepreneurial Abilities are 
included last, more closely representing the job related 
performance dimension. The model tested the relationships in 
this sequential model. The results of the path analysis of the 
model described above are presented in Figure 3, with the 
corresponding correlation coefficients and beta weights. 

According to the model, the abilities included in the 
Socio-Emotional Maturity' cluster contribute almost equally to 
Intellectual and Interpersonal Abilities, Intellectual Abilities 
make a significant causal contribution to Entrepreneurial 
Abilities followed by the competences in the Socio-Emotional 
Maturity cluster, whereas Interpersonal Abilities do not 
contribute to the variance in the Entrepreneurial Abilities. The 
SociorEmof ,onal Maturity, Intellectual and Interpersonal 
Abilities Clusters combined .account for 29% of the variance in 
the Entrepreneurial Abilities. This path analysis suggests that 
the Socio-Emotional Maturity cluster which most closely 
represents ego development, does indeed contribute equally to 
Intellectual Abilities representative of the cognitive domain, 
Interpersonal Abilities representative of the affective domain, 
and Entrepreneurial Abilities representative of more specific job 
related competences. 

Further, Intellectual and Interpersonal abilities are 
correlated as well. It is interesting that the Interpersonal 
cluster, did not relate to Entrepreneurial Abilities, even though 
the correlation between the two clusters is ,27 (£ ' < .01), 
Apparently, the variance contributed to Entrepreneurial Abilities 
.by Interpersonal Abilities is accounted for by the other 
clusters. This may indicate that the Interpersonal and the 
Entrepreneurial clusters are indeed independent, and represent 
equally important, but independent job related competences that 
have their roots in Socio-Emotional Maturity and Intellectual 
Abilities. Implication^ for management" educators may be that 
educating for intellectual abil ities wil 1 affect both the 
development of ihterpe^sonal and entrepreneurial abilities. 
Clearly, maturity is an important factor in manager selection. 
Educational expediences that promote personal growth can 
ultimately be expected to affect the performance of wide clusters 
of abilities that describe effective managerial performance. 

Having described the overall causal relationships among the 
competence clusters, our next step is to analyze causal 
relationships within each cluster. The purpose of this analysis 
is to provide further information on the relationships among the 
competences. 



INTELLECTUAL 
ABILITIES 
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Figure 3. Path Analysis of the Competence Clusters. 



Patfr Analysis of Competences : 0 
So c i o^Emo t i on a 1 Ma t ur i t y Cl uster 

The competences in the Soc io-Emoti.onal Maturity^cliister most 
represent aspects ot ego^ development . In proposing a sequence 
for the five competences in the cluster, the two abilities that 

—-were "hypothesized as developing first were Seif-Contyol and 
Spontaneity. These, competences are ; more likely linked to 
characteristics developing- earlier, in. life. IhV second set of 
abilities are more sophisticated and develop as a person matures 
intellectually and interpersonal ly. These competences include 
the ability, to take another person 1 s ^etspect ive arid 1 to see the 
situation through their eyes (Perceptual Objectivity) and the 

™ ability to evaluate one 1 s strengths and weaknesses (Accurate 
Self-Assessment). The last competence to be included in the 
model is Stamina and Adaptability because it describes mature 
coping skills which we believe follow the development of the tour. 
prior abilities. Figure 4 presents the results of the path 
analysis for the competences in the Soc io~Emotional Maturity 



Cluster. 
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Figure 4. Path Analysis for Competences in the Socio-Emotionai Maturity Cluster. 
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Both Spontaneity and Self-Control contribute equally to 
Perceptual Objectivity whereas Self-Control makes a greater 
contribution to Accurate Self-Assessment than Spontaneity. 
Considering trie relationship of the four competences to Stamina 
and Adaptability, Perceptual Objectivity and Accurate 
Self-Assessment have very similar beta weights which indicates 
that the strength of their relationship to Stamina and 
Adaptability is about the same. The four competences account for 
5/i of the variance in Stamina and Adaptability i 

<• • 

Entrepreneurial Abilities Cluster . 

Because there are only two competences in the Entrepreneurial 
Abilities cluster, a path analysis is unnecessary. The 
competences of Proactivity and. Efficiency Orientation are 
significantly correlated (_r - .40, £< .001). We hypothesize that 
Proactivity, which involves risk-taking and a general 
forward-looking approach to management , contribute to Efficiency 
Orientation, with its emphasis on task performance. . 



. Path Analysis of Competences : 
Intellectual Abilities Cluster 

• 

We created and tested a model for three of the four 
competences included in the Intellectual Abilities cluster, 
(.Specialized Knowledge was not included because it was coded only 
six times in our data and it is hypothesized to be an independent 
cluster in the original formulation of the model.) We 
hypothesized that a causal relationship exists between the three 
competences, with' Logical Thought occurring first from a 
developmental perspective. The abilities included in Logical 
Thought are perceiving and describing cause and effect 
relationships in a series of events. The second competence which 
illustrates a higher level of complexity in thinking" is 
Conceptualization, or the ability to perceive and describe a , 
situation using a concept. Diagnostic Use of Concepts was 
hypothesized to be the most developmental ly complex of the three 
abilities, because it involves using concepts to interpret and 
analyze situations , and is central to acting. Figure 5 presents 
the results of the path analysis of the three competences. 
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LOGICAL THOUGHT 
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Figure 5., Path Analysis for Competences in the Intellectual Abilities Cluster. 
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The relationship between Conceptualization and Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts is stronger than the one between Logical Thought and 
Conceptualization. It is important to note that. Logical Thought 
and Conceptualization . contribute only 5/i to the variance in 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts so these cognitive abilities can be 
viewed as" independent . 



Path Analysis of Competences : 
Interpersonal Abilities Cluster 

Six of the seven abilities in the Interpersonal Abilities 
Cluster were, used in the causal model,. (Concern with Affiliation 
was omitted because it was coded only five times in the data.) 
The competences in this causal model are viewed moi^^as 
interactive than causal, with two parallel paths raerg ing at the 
outcome competence, Development of Others. The competences Use 
of Unilateral Power and Management of Groups are related to each 
other as components of leadership. The other dimension includes 
the competences Use of Socialized Power, Expressed Concern with 
Impact and Positive Regard . These competences are grouped 
because they are more likely to be attitudinal or dispositional 
characteristics (a belief in others, a need to persuade or 
influence). The two dimensions are conceived of as independent 
sets of abilities, both contributing to the outcome competence, 
Development of Others. The model is presented in Figure 6 with 
the corresponding path fcoef f ic ient s . The relationships among the 
two competences related to leadership (Management of Groups and 
Use of Unilateral Power), and the three competences, two of which 
are more attitudinal in nature (Use of Socialized Power, 
Expressed Concern with Impact and Positive Regard) are very 
similar. Positive Regard is more strongly related to Development 
of Others than is, Management of Groups. ' All Interpersonal 
Abilities in the model account for 2b% of the variance in the 
Development of Others competence. 



Path Analysis of All Competences 

A final path analysis was performed on a hypothesized model 
of the competences* The competences included in the model were 
chosen by using factor analysis as a data reduction technique. 
The purpose is to reduce the number of competences to a more 
manageable number. Each of . the clusters with more than two 
competences was factor analyzed to create as man 4 y independent 
factors as existed in the cluster. Factor loadings for each of 
the t competences in the three clusters .are presented in Table 10. 

The competences that loaded strongly on the factors can be 
thought of as the more independent abilities, and therefore" the 
ones to be included in the final path analysis. Only those 
competences with loadings* of .50 or above are included in the 
final path analysis. 
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Figure 6. Path Analysis of Competences in the Interpersonal Abilities Cluster. 
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Table 10 

Factor Loadings of the Competences in Each Cluster 

0 ■ 



Socio-Emotional Maturity Cluster 
Self -Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

Intellectual Abilities 
Logical Thought 
Conceptual ization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

Interpersonal Abilities 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern with Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Concern for Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



Factor I Factor II Factor III 



.57 


-.09 




.03 


. 74 




.23 


. lb 




.50 


. 20 




.25 


.02 




.00 


.32 




.5b 


.34. • 




.53 


-.36 




-.03 


-.27 




.29 


.66 


.31 


.07 


.02" •'• 


.41 


-• 01 ^ 


■ .41 


-.09 




-.11 


.46 


.27 


.02 


-.12 


.93 


.07 


.19 


.01 . 


.40 


-.04 



The factor analysis for the Socio-Emotional Maturity Cluster 
produced two factors. One factor consisted of the competence 
Self-Control (.57); the other, Accurate Self-Assessment (;50) and 
Spontaneity (.74). Two Ifactors were created for Intellectual 
Abilities . Diagnostic Use of Concepts and Conceptal ization make 
up the first factor and no competence had loadings above .38 on 
the second factor. The factor analysis for the Interpersonal 
Abilities created three factors. The first factor was Positive 
Regard ( .93) . & Development of Others was the highest .loading 
competence on the second factor (.6b) and no competence loaded 
high enough on the third' factor. 

Irt constructing the hypothetical model of causality, we used 
concepts similar to" those in the path analysis of the competence 
clusters . Competences from Socio-Emotional Maturity 

(Self-Control, Spontaneity, and Accurate Self-Assessment) were 
presented first because of their primary relationship to ego 
development . They were followed by Interpersonal Abilities, 
Positive Regard and Development of Others on the one hand, and 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts and Conceptual ization from the 
Intellectual Abil it ies cluster on the other . Entrepreneurial 
Abilities, thought of as more specific job related competences in 
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these analyses, are presented last because they are .hypothesized 
as being an outcome of the abilities that precede them' in the 
model,. Efficiency Orientation is linked to Interpersonal 
Abilities, and Proactivity is linked to Intellectual Abilities. 
Figure 7 presents the model for the path analysis of the 
competences with the appropriate path coefficients (beta 
weight^). The path coefficients range from .14 to .37., 

No one^ path is particularly strong or weak, suggesting that 
the abilities are fairly i n4jepetident . Self-Control and 
Spontaneity contribute to the ability to accurately self-assess, 
self-assess, which leads to the development of Intellectual and 
Inte'rpersonal Abilities, making a stronger contrifrut ion to the 
former than to the latter. The relationship between Positive 
Regard, and Development of Others is.* a stronger one, especially 
when compared to the relationship between Diagnostic Use^of 
Concepts and Conceptalization; The final links in the path 
analysis are almost equally strong. Development of Others is 
linked to Efficiency Orientation, the ability t,o manage tasks 
efficieatly. The ' cognitive abilities of Diagnostic., Use of 
Concepts and Conceptualization are viewed" as one dimension in 
thi? model based on their similar loadings on Factor 1 in the 
factor analysis, and these cognitive \abil ities are linked with 
the more job-related, dimension ^f Proactivity.. 

/ 4 ' . " 

/ 

Hypothetical Competence Model 
of Effective Managerial Performance 

A hypothetical, logical model of the competences of women 
managers and executives *fas then created to better describe the 
relationships among competences included in the, final path 
analysis and those competences excluded-; This hypothetical- model 
combines the t*;o sets of competences. We attempted to show as 
many relationships among the competences as possible. 

The competence^ excluded in the final^path analysis were 
linked into the model if. they showed significant, positive 
correlations (see Table 7) with the competences used in the final 
path analysis. To be linked to ^a competence in the final, 
logical model, a formerly excluded competence had * to be 
significantly correlated wrth a, competence in the final path 
analysis. Where possible, competences excluded from the final 
path analysis were now inserted where their multiple 
relationships could be shown. For example, Use of Unilateral 
Power is linked to Development of Others - .23) and Diagnostic 
Use of Concepts (r^ ■ .34), although it is also correlated with 
Management of Groups (_r 31 .17). The additional competences in 
the model should be interpreted as part of, or related to, the 
competences to which they are linked. Figure 8 presents the 
hypothetical, logical model of competence tor our sample of women 
managers and executives. \ The competences that were part of the 
final path analysis are presented in boxes and connected by solid 
lines. The other eight competences are connected to the 4 model by 
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Figure 7. Path Analysis of Competences 
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broken lines. The bivariate correlation coefficients, which are 
the basis for linking the competences to the model, are presented 
in parentheses. 

According to the logical model, the key abilities seem to be 
Accurate Self-Assessment, Diagnostic Use of Concepts and 
Development of Others, judging from the ways in which the other 
competences link into the path analysis. Expressed Concern with 
Impact' is positively correlated with two competences in the 
model, Accurate Self-Assessment (j: ■ .21). and Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts Cr ■ .23). Also correlated with Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts are both of the Interpersonal skills, Use of Socialized 
Power (r - .18) and*Use of, Unilateral Power U * .34). The 
competence Stamina and Adaptability is related to both Expressed 
Concern with Impact (r ■ .21) and Use of Socialized Power (jr 53 
.35), while Use of Unilateral Power is also correlated with 
Development of" Others (j: - .23). 

Perceptual Objectivity and Management of Groups are 
correlated with each other Cjr ■ .26) and each is correlated with 
Development of Others. The latter is related to Perceptual 
Objectivity, (jr * .17), and Management of Groups, (r ■ .26). 
Predictably, Concern with Affiliation is significantly related to 
Positive Regard. Finally, Logical Thought is correlated with 
Accurate Self-Assessment (jr * .23) and Spontaneity (j; ■ .22), 
although it shares a similar relationship to Use of Socialized 
Power Ir ■ .21) and Development of Others (£ « .21). 

In analyzing relationships among competences across clusters, 
this mc^del presents the dominant relationship. The key abilities 
that seem to 'be related to at least some of the other abilities 
are Accurate Self-Assessment, Diagnostic Use of Concepts, and 
Development of Others. It can 1>e argued that those abilities are 
the most important because they are integral parts of many of the 
other competences, at least for our sample of women managers and 
executives . / "a 

The statistical and logical models of competence present 
hypotheses 'about the sequence in which the competences develop. 
We believe these relationships among the competences need to be 
considered by management educators interested in designing 
programs to teach these abilities. » 



Management Performance Characteristics Perceived as 
Descriptive of Outstanding Versus 
Average Performers 

The two major sources of data for this study are the 
Behavioral Event Interview and the Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory. The purpose of the interview is to 
collect examples of actual manager behavior on-the-job in both 
effective arid ineffective situations. The Management Performance 
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I \ 

(.17)/ \(.35) 
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/ • (.18) » 
'EXPRESSED—— USE OF 



.28^ 
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With 

IMPACT 

I 



(.23) 
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POWER 

' / 

/ 

.18) /(.34) 
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I 

I ' 
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.14 


CONCEPTUALIZATION 


.25 
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Figure 8. Hypothetical Modal of Competence in Women Managers and Executivtt. k , . 

Note. Bivariate correlation coefficients are placed in parentheses. Numbers not 



in parentheses are path coefficients. 
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Characteristics Inventory (MPC1) measures* managers' perceptions 
of the performance characteristics that are relevant, essential 
for hiring and training , and that discriminate outstanding from 
average performers in management. 

The construction of the MPCl is described in the Method 
section. The instrument consists of IbO performance 
characteristics in statement form. For each statement, a manager 
completing the inventory is instructed to cross out' any 
performance characteristic that is not relevant to management 
performance. Second, a manager indicates if the. characteristic 
is absolutely essential to consider for ' hiring or training a 
person in his or her own present position.- Finally, a raat^ager^ 
makes a judgment on whether the statement is descriptive of 
outstanding or^average performers in management . * 

The iffespofise rate for the MPCI is 77£ ( n - 78) of the total 
sample (n * 101). . The MPCl suhsample is not significantly 
different from the total interview saimple on any of the_yariables 
from the Management Careering Questionnaire except marital status 
(married women were less likely to return the. inventory)'. * 



Frequency of Response to Each , * 
Management Performance Characteristic 

Table 11 presents the number And percent of responses in each 
of six categories for all characteristics on the MPCI:^ 

• ■ ✓ 

# not relevant 

■** e gBential . for hiring or training a person,* 
in youc present position 

• essential for hiding or training and average ' 
performers in management have this ^ 
characteristic 4 » • ^ 



• average performers in management have * 
this .characteristic 

• essential for hiring or training and 
outstanding 'performers in management have 
this characteristic 

« ■ 

• outstanding performers in management have 

this characteristic ' 

\ ■ • 

o . \ . m * * <> 

For most statements, the majority of the responses are in the 
categories "Essential/Average 11 and "Essential/Outstanding." 



s 
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Performance Characteristics fiot Relevant ) 
to Management 

There are five statements that 5Ufc or more of the managers 
perceived as being "Not' -Relevant" tot management . Ranked by 
percent responding, from highest to low^^t^they atfe: 

• Strong need for affiliation 

(statement number 31) T . ' ] 

& 

• A drive for prestige,* mobility (47) 

• A conforming personality (155) \ 

• Abilitjjjfr'to confine decision-making 
to the^' operating." levels (87) 

• Luck (being in the right place " 
m at the right 0 time) (5b) 

On all other characteristics, responses are either 
concentrated in one of the other five categories or distributed 
across categories? In reviewing the pattern of responses across 
characteristics, very few responses fall into the "Essential 
Only" category. The responses in th£ category are in the 0% to 
51 range with' one or two exceptions (6% and 7%). If a 
characteristic was perceived, ast essential by the managers, it was 
also seen as descriptive of either' average ox; outstanding 
managers. 
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Table .11 

Ik * ♦ 

• Frequency of Responses to each Management 
Performance Characteristic by Response Category 



c 



X 



Performance- 
Characteristic 



Hoc 



° . EntntUi/ 
Itltvnt Eiicntlal Ave rasa 



*H x 



Essential/ 

Out* 

■tending Avaragg 
n X n X 



AbilVty to admit error£ in 
decision-making - 

Ability to distinguish 
between what is important , 
or controllable,, arid .What 
is not v 

.Ability to use sanctions 
j&fff ectively 



77 



78 



,4 5' 2 3 15 19 10 13 



2 3 A 5 30 38 



1 1 



32 42 14 '18 
39 50 2 3 



Ability. to 'monitor the 
activities of others to 
gain needed information 



5. Ability to defend, decisions. 

6. Ability to deal effectively 
\. witTi the discrepancy between 

the "real" and the "ideal" 

7. Ability to motivate "others » 

^8. ,Sel£- confidence 

"9 V ~Abi 1 ity to "ie late"f ac ts~f fom~"~ 
diverse sources to yield 
conclusions 

10. Ability to judge trends 
, effectively 

11. Orientation to action, not 
a dreameV 

12. "Ability ttt identify inconsis-^ 

tencies, subtle relationships * 
in information 

.13. A primary loyalty to %he Q 

employer or company- " 

14. Willingness to consider 

interests and objectives of 
other parts of the organization 

in developing plans and actions 

♦ 

15.. Ability to ensure that 0 
personnel and positions are 
properly matted 



76 20 26 ,0' 0: 15 20 15 20 17 22 9 12 
7 9 1 1 36 46 , 17 22 16 21 1 1 



78 



76 
78 

76* 
78 

"77" 

> 

77 
77 
77 

-77 
78 



4 5 3 . 4 28 37 
9 12 2 3 20 26 



1 1 
1 1 

6 — 8~ 

9 12 



4 
4 



5 25 32 
5 43 55 

1 25~~32 



1 1 12 16 



77 



8 10'. = 2 3 34 . 44 

^12 0 0 12 16 

14 18 1 1 32 42 

3 4 2 3 18 23 

■ • \ 

- 5 6 2 3 26 34 



12 


24 


32^ 


8 


11 


15 


27 


35 


8 


10 


3 


43 


56 ' 


2 

4 


3 


10 


20 


26 • 


2 


3 


- -j- - 




45 

'i 


3 


4 


13 


34 


; 

44 


11 


14 


16 


16 


21 


5 


6 


12" 


32 


42 


15 




22 


10 


13 


3 


4 


o 

8 

i 


40 


51 


9 


12 


18 


23 


30 


7 


9 



Table 11 continued 
—it 



Performance Not E«.«iriai4 



Essential/ 



Characteristic !! Iiltvnt gtsantlal . A veraas Avtrm _ita ndtna Aveta ti 



Esiential/ Out- 
Averaee •-, Avtrm iu 

* * * X \n g n X n X 

16. Ability to negotiate ' a 78 (T 0 " 2 3 36 46 6\ 8 v \ 40 3 4 

decisions with a variety 

of others . 1 

* ."■*».»■. 

17., Ability to work toward ' 77 2 3 2 3 24 31 11 29 38 9 12 

long-range outcomes ?4 

18. Ability to avoid failur^ 74 23 31 1,1 14 19 15 20 15 20 6 8 
situations 

19. Ability to work effectively 78 0 0. 4 5 35 45 4 5 35 45 0 0 
wi-th-the-management-ehain / i 



(-up and down) to resolve 
" v ; problems or contentions : 1 

» # » 

20. Ability to cope with change , 78 1, 1; 4 5 29 37 5 6 38 49 
or setbacks 



21. Ability t& prioritize 77 0 J/p 4 5 39 51 5 ^ 28 36 1 1 













T 


A 


5 


39 


51 


13/181 


0 


0 


8 


11 



22. Ability to manipulate others 74 13/181 0 0 8 11 12 16 27 36 14 19 
through interpersonal skills I 

23. Trustworthiness 78 4 5 3 4 53 68 5 6 10 13 3« 4 



2A. 


Ability to identify recurrent 
patterns in relationships 


74 


12 


16 


0 


0 


18 


2 

24 


19 


26 


19 


25 


6 


8 


2b. 


Willingness to promote 




1 


_..J 






.-21.. 


.27-. 




£-5... 


.-36- 


-47- 


1A 


18 




. development of subordinates 












26. 


Ability to plan, document, 
and track the progress of 
programs 


77 


3 


A 


1 


1 


43 


56 


9 


12 


16 


21 


5 


6 


27. 


Orientation toward result:; 


77 


3 


A 


3 


A 


33 


A3 


.7 


9 


29 


38 


2 


3 


28. 


Ability to perform under less 
than optimum conditions 


78 


3 


A 


3 


A 


36 


A6 


1A 


18 


20 


26 


2 


3 


29. 


Ability to organize 
unstructured situations' 
and see the implications 
of that organization 


77 


6 


8 


3 


A 


11- 

> 


1A 


10 


13 


37 


A8 


10 


13 


30. 


Ability to speak well 


77 


3 


A 


3 


A 


32 


A2 


11 


1A 


2A 


31 


A 


5 


31. 


Strong need for affiliation 


73 


A3 


59/ 


1 


1 


12 


16' 


1A 


19 


3 


A 


0 


0 


32 


Intelligence 


78 


2 


3 


3 


A 


50 


6A 


7 


9 


1A 


18 


2 


3 


33. 


Ability to make decisions 
under conditions of risk 


77 


3 


A 


1 


1 


13 


17 


1 


3 


A7 


61 


11° 


1A 



138 

118 
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Table 11 continued 



Performance 
Characteristic 



Hot 

BaUyant ■ EtuntUl 



Essential/ 
Avtrm Avtragt 



EttintUl/ 

Out- 

>f ndlna j Avtrjat 
n X n X 



34. 


— »i ... i i ■ ■ 

Ability to identify and 
evaluate alternatives in 
solving problems 


78 


u 


0 


2 


3 


30 


38 


6 


8 


36, 


46 


.4 


5 

i 

V 


35. 


Ability to coordinate 
multiple organization levels 


76 


8 


11 


1 


1 


17 


22 


7 


v 9 


30 


39 


13 17 


36. 


Ability to a£t as a model for . 
desirable behavior as a way 
of .influencing outcomes 


77 


12 


16 


2 

V 


3 


17 


22 


10 


13 


21 


27. 


15 


19 


37 . ; 


Ability to balance customer 
or client demands against 
company loyalty 


76 


17 


22 


<>■ - 
2 . 

/ 


3 


22 


29 


14 


18 


12 


16 


9 


12 


38. 


Ability to adapt to norms of 
varying situations 


77 


9 r 


12. . 


4 


5 


29 


38 


19 


25 


11 


14 


5 


6 


39. 5> Ability to maintain 

objectivity under stressful 
conditions 


77 


0 


_0 


4 


5 


15 


19 


3 


4 


39 


64 . 


6 


8 


40. 


Willingness to continue one's 
education 


75 


13 


17 ' 


1 


1 


19 


25 


19 


. 25 "> 


- 14 


19 

* 


* 9 


12 


41. 


Willingness to promote one T s 
own accomplishments 


75 


23 


31 


1 


1 


13 

i 

. !* 


17 


2'3 


31 


8 


11 


7 


9 


42. 


Ability to keep proper 
communication channels open 


78 


0 


0 


4 


5 


41 


53 


11 


14 


21 


27 


1 


1 


43. 


Ability to balance expedient • 
against humanistic goals « 


77 


9 


12 


1 


1 


15 


- 19 


16 


21 


22 


29 


14 18 


44. 


Ability to give orders and 
directions unilaterally # 


78 


10 


13 s 


.. 1 


1 


31 


40 


16 


. 21 


17 


22 


3 4 


45. 


Ability to act as a repre- 
sentative of the company 


75 


4 


5 


3 


4 


40 


53 


14 


19 


11 


15 


3 4 


46. 


i 

Ability to promote cooperation 


77 


.2 


3 


4 


5 


33. 


43 


9 


12 


26 


34 


3 4 


47 


A drive for prestige, mobility 


75 


41 


55 


0 


0 


6 


8 


9 


12 


8 


11 


11 15 


48. 


Ability to allocate work with 
a sensitivity to group coopera- 
tion and productivity 


78 


2 


3 


1 


1 

0 


27 


35 


12 


15 


29 


37 


7 9 


49. 


Ability to set limits for 
subordinates 


78 


15 


19 


1 


.1 


33 


42 


21 


27 


7 


9 


1 1 


50. 


Ability to interpret data 


78 


3 


4 


2 


3 


43 


55 


11 


14 


15 


19 


4 5 


51. 


Ability to predict outcome'' " 


77 


6 


8 


2 


3 


19 


25 


6 


• 8 


32 


42 


12 16 



or impact 



9 



Table 11 continued 



^Performance- 
Characteristic 



o EutnCUl/ 

Hot EtMntUi/ Out- . 

*«Uvant EitafltUl Avirm Avtrw if nd trig Avrw 

n T n X A T n X n X n X 



52. 


Ability to empathize 


78 


7 


9 


1 


1 


T" 

'34 


44 


16 


21 


14 


18 


6 


8 


53. 


Ability to write well , v 


76 


5 , 


7 


2 


3 


35 


46 


8 


11 


20 


26 


6 


8 


5.4. 


Ability to separate jsignifi- 
cant from insignificant 
elements in complex situations 


78 


4 


5 


. 2 


3 


20 


.26 


5 


6, 

ft 


33 


42 


1 

it 


18 


55. " 


Ability to make decisions 
which cause no one loss of face 


78 


- 29 


•37 


1 


1 


6 


8 


9 


12 


2.4 


31 


9 


12 


56. 


Ability to influence others - 


78 


1 


• 1 


3 


4 


29 


37 


; 7 


' 9 


'31 


40 


7 


■a 


57. 


Ability to take charge quickly 


78 


'. 1 


1 


3 


4 ' 


19 


24 


. 7 

> 


9 


40 


51 


8 


10 


58. 


Luck (beirtg in the fight .place, 
at the right time.) 


■74 


*37 


50 


'• 2 


. 3 


; 9 


.12 


14 . 


19 


. 5 


7 


. 7 


9:, ■ 


59. 


Respect for authority 


77 


10 


13 


. 1 


1 


35 


45 


26 


34" 


-._r 


'#3 ■ 


: y 


i 


6.0. 


Ability to think logically 


78 


1 


1 


2 


3 


44 


56 


10 


13 


20 


26 


1 


0 

i 


61. 


Ability to listen critically 


7,8 


6 


8 


1 


1 


18 


23 


11 


14 


35 


45 


7 


. 9 


62, 


Ability to organize time 


78 


0 


0 


2 


3 


30 


38 


1 


1 


43 


55 


*• 2 


3 • . 



effectively 

0 

63. Ability to reassess 78 
priorities ■ ."■.'* 

.64. Ability to interpret 78 
effectively » ■ 

65. Ability to relate data to 78 
problem-solving activity * 

,66. Ability Vo allocate work v -.78 

realistically 

67. Williagness to revise plans 78 
when necessary 

68. .Ability to form relationships 77 

69. Ability to anticipate' t^e 77 
future 

70. Ability to develop 78 
alternatives 

71. Ability to provide appropriate 77 
feedback to subordinates, peers, 
and superiors 

72. Ability to balance long-range 77 
against short-range goals 



2 3 2 3 31 40 7 9 28 36 8 10 
1 1 2 3 31 40 14 \ 18 27 35 3 4 
6 8 1 1 29 37 12 15 24 31 6 8 
4 5 2 3 42 54 18 23 9 12 3 

0 0 " 3 4 * 42 54 15 19 14 18 4 5 

- ■ '■ o 

14. 18 2 3 35 45 18 ?j 5 6 3 4 

6 8.1 1 16 21 6 8 34 44 14 18 

A 1 5 6 27 35 8 10, 33 42 4 5 

0 0 2. 3 35 45 4 5 34 44 2 3 

3 4 1 1 22 29 9 12 29 38 13 17 

110 " 

120 
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Table 11 continued 



Ctttntul/ 

Not ^ Etstntui/ Que- 

ll MUvnt tMtnrUl Avr«t« Avtrm tt« ndlng hwz* 
* * ~ I" » X n % n X n % 



73. 


Good memory 


78 


12 


15 


1 


1 


27 


35 


16 


.21 


16 


21 


6 


8 


7A. 


Ability to exercise leadership 
skills 1 


78 


1 


1 


3 


A 


30 


38 


5 


6 


33 


A2 


6 


.. 8 


75 . 


Strong sense of identity 


77 


15 


19 


0 


0 


2C 


26 


13 


17 


19 


25 


10 


13 


76. 

' - 


Ability to provide appropriate 
resources so that, the work may 
go on 


78 


11 


lA 


1 


l 


AO 


51 


11 


1A 


8 


10 


7 


9 


77.. 


Stamina, persistence 


78 


A 


5 


3 


A 


20 


26 


12 


15 


33 


. A2 


6 


8 


.78. 


Ability to formulate 
realistic plans and goals 


78 


' 1 


1 


3 


A 


39 


50 


. 6 


. 8 


25 


32 


A 


5 


79. 


Ability to know when to • 
respond to interpersonal cues 


77 


10. 


13 


2 


3 


V 


22 


10 


13 


28 


36 


10 


13 


80. 


Ability to create symbols pf 
gro.up identity 


75. 


28 


37 


.' 1. 


1 


12 


16 


10 


13 


12 


16 


12 


16 


•1 

ft i 


'Ability to recognize, opportu- 
nities when available 


74 


6 


8 


2 


3 


12 


?16 


13 


18 


30 


Al 


11 


15 


82 . 


Concern "for public image of 
the company or product 


76 


7 


9, 


3 


A 


36 

»> , 


A7 


12 


16 


16 


21 


2 


3 


83. 


Ability to address conflict c 
directly and tactfully 


78 

c 


0 


0 


2 


3 


15 


19 


3 


A 


A7 


60 


11 


1A 


84. 


Ability to negotiate individual 
interests to create a result 
satisfactory to #11 


75 

f 


5 


8 


3 


A 


J6 


21 


10 


13 


2A 


32 


'16 


21 


■J 

DC 


High capacity for work 


77 


7 


9 


A 


5 


19 


25 


A 


5 


36 


A7 


7 


9 


86. 


Managerial experience 


75 


15 


20 


5 


7 


28 


37 


1A 


19 


10 


13 


3 


A 


87. 


Ability to confine decision- 
making to the "operating" level 


71 


38 


54 


0 


0 


10 


1A 


16 


23 


3 


A 


A 


6 


88. 


Ability to match resources to 
tasks 


78 


6 


8 


0 


0 


38 


A9 


18 


23 


11 


1A 


5 


6 


89. 


Ability to balance personal 
responsibility against the 
need for delegation 


77 


2 


3 


0 


0 


28, 


36 ' 


12 


16 , 


28 


36 


, 7 


9 


90. 


A definite sense of one's 
career path 


76 


16 


21 


1 


1 . 


13 


17 


13 


17 


18 


2A 


15 


20 


91. 


Ability to exercise povger 
effectively 


77 . 


4 


5 


1 


1 


1A 


18 


10 


13 


31 


AO 


17 


22 
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Table 11 continued 



Performance 
Characteristic 



Not 

g&Uvimt iMtntiil 
n X ft I 



BttcntUl/ 
Avertf Averse 
n X n X 



.Eittntul/ 

Out- > 

n X n X 



92. 

93. 
94. 



Ability to balance customer or 77 
client demands against company 
needs * 



14 18 . 2 3 33. 43 16 21 8 10 4 5 



Sponsorship within the 
organization 



75 26 34 \ 1 1 



Ability to successfully alter 78 
intended courses of action, 
if necessary 



\ 

2 3 2\ 3 



14 18 12 16 
24 31 10 13 



8 11 14 18 

33 42 7 9 



95. 


Willingness to be a team player 


77 


3 


4 


1 


>\ 


\ 45 


58 


8 


10 


16 


21 


4 


5 


Ho . 


Creativity 


78 


5 


O 


l 


1 


X 


1 C 

Id 


c 
J 

1 


C 

0 






0 


ft 
O 


97. 


Relevant technical skills 


76 


5 


7 


0 


0 


•52\ 


68 


11 


14 


7 


9 


1 


1 


98. 


Ability to conceptualize 


76 


4 


5 


1 


1 


24 


\ 
32 


4 


5 


34 


45 


9 


12 




Ability to assert authority, 
exercise leadership . 


76 


0 


0 

1 


3 






on 


/ 


(J 




AO 


/, 
H 


C 


100. 


Ability :o negotiate viable 
alternative courses of * action 


76 


1 


1 


1 


1 


26 


34 


8 


11 


31 


41 


9 


12 




Ability to make decisions in 78 
the face of several alternatives 


l 


1 


L 


0 
J 


j j 


AO 


j 


i. 
H 


JZ 


A 1 
Hi 


1 


a 


102. 


Ability to discriminate 
regarding what and when to 
delegate 


78 


3 


4 


1 


t 

1 

0 


32 


41 


11 


14 


23 


29 


8 


10 


103. 


A high need for achievement 


77 


12 


16 


1 


1 


13 


17 


4 


5 


29 


38 


18 


23 


104. 


Ability to provide technical 
information to subordinates, 
peers, and superiors 


77 


9 


12 


2 


3 


40 


52 


16 


21 


9 


12 


1 


1 


105. 


Ability to carry out 
directive^ from above 
appropriately 


78 


2 


3 


3 


4 


50 


64 


15 


19 


8 


10 


0 


0 


106. 


Ability to balance company 
loyalty against family loyalty 


75 


24 


32 


1 


1 


16 


21 


19 


25 


9 


12 


6 


8 


107. 


Ability to take decisive, firm 
positions 


77 


1 


1 


1 


1 


22 


29 


11 


n 


34 


44 


8 


10 


108. 


Reliability, consistency 


77 


2 


3 


2 


3 


46 


60 


13 


17 


14 


18 


0 


0 


109. 


Ability to make decisions 
that will improve the general 
status, of the company 


76 


7 


9 


1 


1 


18 


24 


15 


20 


25 


33 


10 


13 


110. 


Common sense 


77 


0 


0 


2 


3 


46 


60 


5 


6 


22 


29 


2 


3 



122 



142 



Table 11 continued 



Performance 
Characteristic 



EmntUl/ 

Not EifintUl/ Out* 

Bjltwnt giyntUl Averaat A v rait ttandtnt Avtrm 
n T n i t JJ— n X n X n X 



111. Ability to function effectively 77 
in a context of conflicting 
information 


5 

6 


6 


1 


1 


11 


.14 


8 


10 


39 


51 


13 


17 


112. Ability to conceptualize the 
"real" versus the "ideal" 


75 


c 

0 . 


Q 


J 


A 
4 


Z 1 


9ft 
Zo 


1 9 
1Z 


ID 




19 * 
JZ 


Q 


1 9 


113. Ability, to synthesize 


72 


8 


11 


2 


3 


19 


26 


15 


21 


20 


28 


8 


11 


114. Ability to push one ! s own 76 
.ideas forward despite opposition 


6 


8 


1 


1 


9 

r 


12 


9 


12 


35 


46 


16 


21 


115. Effective knowledge of 
communi cat ions skills 


77 


z 


O 

■ J 


q 
3 


A 
4 


1A 


4/ 


o 


ft 
O 


9Q 1 
Z? 1 


ift 

JO 


1 
1 


i 


116. Willingness to seek infor- 
mation f com a variety of 
sources 


77 


z 


o 

•J 


q 
3 


A 
4 


33 


Al 
4 j 




1 Q 


9n 


9fi 


A 
■i 


s 

•J . 


117. Concern for the self-image one 
projects to others 


75 




1 9 
1 z 


1 
1 


1 i 
1 • 


9£ 


JJ 




11 
3 A 


q 


12 


7 
# 


9 


118. Ability to use available 

technical knowledge in making 
decisions 


75 


t 

D 


7 


i 
1 


1 
1 


LCI 

4U 




9n 


97 
z / 


7 


Q 


9 

6 


l 
j 


119. Maturity ^ 


76 


3 


4 . 


2 


3 


48 


63 - 


9 


12 


12 




2 


3 


120. A belief in people 


75 


0 


O 

o 


1 
1 


1 
1 


4U 


JJ 


1 1 
1 1 


i j 


1 9 


16 


<; 

J 


7 


121. Ability to deal with concepts 
as well as facts 


77 


2 


3 


1 


.1. 


23 


30 , 


7 


9 


36 


47 


8 


10 


122. Ability to put limits on 

affiliation in the interest 
of the task 


72 


18 


25 


0 


0 


19 


26 


16 


22 


13 


18 


6 


8 


123. Ability to formulate plans to 
achieve job objectives 


77 

I 

76 ¥ 


0 


0 


0 


* 

0 




53 


11 


14 


20 


26 


5 


6 


124. Strategic contacts in the 
management system 


9 


12 


L 


1 


11 


14 


10 


13 , 


27 


36 


18 


24 


125. Ability to build coalitions 
to accomplish tasks 


76 


9 


12 


1 


1 


16 


21 


13 


17 


23 


30 


14 


18 


126. Ability to delegate authority 
. c appropriately 


77 


2 


3 


2 


3 


38 


49 


6 


8 


23 


30 « 


6 


8 


127. Ability to maintain consistent 
expectations 


70 


11 


14 


1 


1 


26 


34 


16 


-21 


13 


17 


9 


12 


128. Ability to manipulate the 
. system 


74 


26 


35 


0 


0 


5 


7 


12 


16 


15 


20 


16 


22 
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Table 11 continued 



Performance Not EwtntuW out- 

Characteristic .MUvant E *;* nt ** 1 Avarw Avtrit« _atandlnt AvafKe 
' , p 1 n » 5 X r X n * n X 



129. 


Willingness to disseminate 
information to subordinates 


77 


2 


3 


1 


1 


34 


44 


12 


16 


26 


34 


2 


3 


130. 


Ability to observe accurately 


77 


1 


1 


1 


1 


29 


38 


16 


21 


25 


32 


5 


"6 


131. 


Ability to use feedback and 
feedback opportunities 
constructively 


76 


1 


1 


1 


1 


27 


36 


8 


11 


28 


37 


11 


14 


132. 


Ability to perceive when the 
company's goals and one's own 
goals mesh 


76 


7 


9 


2 


3 


23 


30 


18 


24 


15 


20 


11 


14 


133. 


Ability to measure progress 


77 


5 


6 


2 


3 


37 


48 


19 


25 


12 


16 


2 


" 3 


134. 


Ability to manage external 
pressures and influence 
effectively 


76 


2 


3 


2 


3 


16 


21 


12 


16 


36 


47 


8 


11 


135. 


Sell-control 


77 


1 


1 


2 


3 


.37 


48 


11 


14 


21 


27 


5 


6 


136. 


Ability to function , 
effectively in a context of 
conflicting expectations 


76 


8 


11 


0 


0 


12 


16 


8 


11 


35 


46 


13 

• 


17 

> 


137. 


Spontaneity 


76 


17 


22 


0 


0 


17 


22 


13 


17 


21 


28 


8 


11 


138. 


High visibility to peers and 
superiors 


75 


16 


21 


0 


0 


17 


23 


9 


12 


17 


23 


16 


21 


139. 'Ability to present a clear 
position and press for a 
decision when required 


78 


. 1 


1 


1 


1 


17 


22 


3 


4 


46 


59 


10 


13 


140. 


Flexibility, adaptability 


78 


0 


0 


. 3 


4 


36 


46 • 


6 


8 


' 32 


41 


1 


1 


141. 


Ability to relate to the 

community in ways relevant 

to the company e 


76 


24 


32 


3 


4 


15 


20 


14 


18 


13 


17 


7 


9 


142. 


Ability to recognize change 
and modify behavior accordingly 


78 


1 


1 


2 


3 


25 


32 


12 


15 


29 


37' 


9 


12 


143i 


Ability to inspire others 


77 


3 


4 


1 


1 


17 


22 


6 


8. 


39 


51 


11 


14 


144. 


Ambition,, a desire to succeed 


77 


6 


8 


0 


0 


23 


30 


9 


12 


26 


34 


13 


17 


14!. 


Accountability for decisions 


78 


. 1 


1 


1 


1 


49 


63 


4 


5 


18 


23 


5 


6 


146. 


Ability to apply explicit 
frameworks or theories to 
interpret event's 


75 


21 


28 

r 


0 


0 


18 


24 


12 


16 


14 


19 


10 


13 


147. 


Knowledge of the organizational 78 
system's operation as a whole 


1 


1 


0 


0 


32 


41 


12 


15 


22 


28 


11 


14 
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Table 11 continued 



Performance 
Characteristic 


M 


Mot 
Mlivint 


IS«nt 




Eiitntlti/ 


Avar 


US 


Ell.ntLl/ 
Out- 
•t.ndlns 


Aviritt 






n 










n 


X 


n 




n 


t 


148. Ability to design and Monitor 
Lunirui by seems 


77 


14 


18 


0 


0 




38 


14 


18 


12 


16 


8 


10 

- 


149. Concern with the work of 
subordinates in terms of 
overall trends, processes, 
aim resources 


77 


b 


8 


1 


1 


28 


36 


20 


26 


19 


25 


3 


4 


uu. oubidinea ueiiei in one o own 
work as valuable 


77 


' 5 


6 


2 


3 


38 


49 


7 


9 


17 


22 


8 


10 


151* Ability to evaluate outcomes 


77 


2 


3 


3 


4 


33 


43 


15 


19 


15 


19 


9 


12 


152 .' Enthusiasm 


78 


3 


4 


4 


5 


^A> 


AA 


8 


10 


24 


31 


5 


6 


i^j. nuiiiiy lu sen assess — 
accurately 


77 — 


3 


4 


2 


3 


15 


19 


8 


10 


30 


39 


19 


25/ 


154. Ability to persuade others 


76 


0 


0 


4 


5 


25 


.33 


8 


11 


3J9 


j 

43 


6 


8 


155*. A conforming personality 


75 


41 


55 


0 


0 


14 


19 


17 


23 


2 


3 


1 


1 


156. Ability to adapt one's communi- 
cation style to the audi6nce 


77 


9 


12 


2 


3 


1 

15 


19 


10 


13. 


l 

34 


44 


1- 




157. Ability to ensure that 

practical constraints are 
considered in decision-making. 


77 


3 


, 4 


2 


3 


36 

) 

33 


47 


20 


26 


14 


18 

■ 


2 


3 


158. Initiative, self-motivation 


77 


0 


0 


' 0 


d 


*3 


7 


9 . 


33 


43 


4 


5 


159. Ability to develop and 

document viable alternative 
courses of action 


77 


3 


4 


0 


0 


30 


39 


11 


14 


24 


31 


9 


12 


160. Aggressiveness 


76 


18 


24 


• 0 

/ 


0 


16 


21 j 


11 


14 


22 


29 


9 


12 
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ERIC 



Performance Characteristics Essential 
for hiring and Training and Decriptive 
of Averag e Managers 

Throughout the inventory, uhe highest percent ot responses 
fell into" the catejgoi/iss "Essential/ Average" and 
"Essential/Gut stanaing Fifty percent or more of the managers 
agreed that the following characteristics (ranked from highest to 
lowest) are essential for hiring and training and describe 
average managers; , 

• Trustworthiti^fss^C statement number °23) 

• Relevant technical skills (97) 

• Intelligence (32) 

• Ability to carry out directives- 
from above appropriately (1U5) 

• Maturity (119) 
■ • Accountability for decisions (143) 

n • Reliability, consistency (iUb) 
. • Common sense (HU) , 

• Willingness to be a team player (95) 

• Ability to plan, document , and track 
the progress of- programs (26) 

• Ability to think logically (bO) 

• Self-confidence (b) 

• Ability to interpret data (50) 

• Ability to allocate work realistically (66) 

• Willingness to revise plans when necessary (67) 

• Ability to keep proper communication 
channels open (42) 

• Ability to use available technical knowledge 
in making, decisions (lib) 

• A belief in people \ 12U) 

• Ability to formulate plans to achieve 
job objectives (i 3 23) 

• Ability to act as a representative 
of the company (45) 

• Ability to provide technical information to 
subordinates, peers, and superiors (104) 

• Ability to prioritize (21) 

• Ability to provide appropriate resources 
so the work may go on (7b) 

• Ability to formulate realistic plans 
and goals (7b) 

Performance .Characteristics Essential 
for hiring and Training and Descriptive 
of Outstanding Managers 

Fifty percent or more of the managers who responded to the 
MPCi perceived the following characteristics (ranked from highest 
to lowest) to be essential tor hiring or training and descriptive 
ot out st and ing managers; 

126 




• Ability to maintain objectivity under 
stressful conditions (statement number 39) 

• Creativity (9o) ' \ 

• Ability to make decisions under conditions 
of risk (33) 

• Ability to address conflict directly 
arid tactful y (83) 

• Ability to pr» , ont a clear position 
for a decision when required (139) 

• Ability to motivate others (7) 0 

• Ability to organize time effectively ('j2) 

• Willingness to consider interests and 
objectives' of other parts of the 
organization in developing plans and 
actions (14) 

• Ability to take charge quickly (57) 

• Ability to function effectively in the 
context of conflicting information (111) 

• Ability to inspire others (143) 

• Ability to distinguish between what ia 
important^ or controllable, and what 
is not (2) 

c 

ith a few exceptions, 2bX or less of the managers judged the 
(jKaracteristics as only descriptive of average or outstanding 
\managers (i.e., responding by circling only average or 
Outstanding) without also stating that the characteristics were 
^essential for selection and training. 



\ Categorization of Performance Characteristics 
\^ as Descriptive of Outstanding Versus 
\^ Average Perfdrmers 

• A procedure was devised to combine performance 
cha v racteristics\ data into more comparable categories to enable 
relative comparisons amoag the various characteristics. The 
purpose for devising <a scoring procedure was to exclude less 
meaningful responses to a characteristic such as the judgment of 
''Essential Only," to\a characteristic and to include as much data 
a* possible in identifying the response pattern to a 
characteristic. The \forced~choice nature of the inventory 
al lowed the respond ^{l t to categorize a characteristic as 
descriptive of either av&rage or outstanding, managers but not 
both. Therefore, the\ important response patterns are 
"Outstanding," "Essential/ Out st and ing," "Average," and 

"Es gent iai/ Average ." 



\ 



As signing a Sc ore 

to Each Characteristic 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 



Each characteristic received two separate scores: an 
"Outstanding Perioru/er" score (\he degree to which a 



\ 
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characteristic was perceived to be descriptive of outstanding 
performers and essential to consider in hiring and training) and 
an "Average Performer 11 tcore \the" degree to which a 
characteristic was descriptive of average performers and 
essential to consider in hiring and training). A formula was 
devised for the two judgments within eacti category. For the 
"Outstanding Performer" score, the responses o t 
"outstanding/ Essential 11 and "Outstanding 11 were combined as 
follows: (2 x Outstanding) + (1 x Essential). A similar 
procedure wa*. used to calculate the "Average Performer" score for 
each characteristic: (2 x Average) + (1 x Essential). 

We chose formulas developed by Sheila huff and her colleagues 
(Huff & Lara, 197b) in their study ox job competencies for human 
service workers because we used the format of their v Job 
Competencies Inventory for On-Line human Service Work" ihuf f & 
Webster, 197y) in creating our Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory. In both cases, the response format is 
forced-choice . For example , if a respondent decides that a 
characteristic is not relevant, _he or she Crosses it out and 
moves on to the next statement. Other formulas devised by McBer 
and Company are more appropriate for multiple response patterns 
where, for example, the respoxi^r can identify a characteristic 
<as essential for selection and training, characteristic of 
outstanding performance, ^and not obtained in the general 
population Cour "Not Relevant" category). Therefore, we do not 
include directly the "Not Relevant" category into the formula. 
Rather, it is included indirectly in that characteristics with 
high numbers of responses in the "Not Relevant" category have 
lower "Outstanding Performer" and "Average Performer" scores than 
characteristic^ with few responses in this category. 

* j 

y ^Using these formulas, each characteristic received an 
"Outstanding Performer" and "Average Performer" score which is a 
sum of the results of the above formula across all respondents. 
The "Outstanding Performer" scores ranged from a high<jof 163 to a 
low of b. The range foT the "Average Performer" scores was lbU 
to iib. 

Rank Ordering the 
Characteristics * - 

The performance characteristics were then rank ordered,* 
Categories were established by splitting the "Outstanding 
Performer" and "Average Performer" scores at the median, b4 for 
the "Outstanding Performer" scores and , 10U for the "Average 
Performer" scores. In both cases £he median scores are also the 
average scores. Four categories of Characteristics were 
established . The "high Outstanding Performer/high Average 
Performer" category includes characteristics where both scores 
are above the median. The "high Outstanding Performer/Low 
Average Performer" characteristics were perceived as ..important to 
outstanding performance 11 and not descriptive of average 
performance. The "Low Outstanding Performer/high Average 
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Performer" elements were perceived as more descriptive of average 
performance in comparison to outstanding. Characteristics in the 
"low ftit standing Per former/Lpw Average Performer" category are 
descriptive of neither outstanding nor average performers. Table 
12 presents all characteristics in the MPCI in one of these four 
categories . ' I 

Characteristics Descriptive a tt 

of Both Av era ge! and 

Out standing .Per formers , 

i 

« The first category includes characteristics perceived by 
managers responding to the inventory as descriptive of both 
average and outstanding managers. The characteristics in this 
category did' not receive a consensus on whether they are 
descriptive of an average or an outstanding performer. Fifteen 
percent (ji * 24) of the characteristics fell into this category. 



Characteristics Descriptive 
of Outstanding Performers 



*The second g*oup of characteristics are those that received a 
"high Outstanding' Performer" score and a "Low Average Performer" 
score. These characteristics are perceived as mostly descriptive 
of outstanding performers. Many of those that ^received the 
highest "Outstanding Performer" score deal with difficult 
situations: addressing conflict directly and tactfully; making 
decisions under conditions of risk; maintaining objectivity under 
stressful conditions; and functioning effectively in the context 
of conflicting information, to name a few. Another focus is on 
people management skills such as inspiring, promoting, motivating 
others, taking charge quickly, organizing time effectively, and 
other aspects of task management. * Thirty-seven percent of the 
characteristico (n = 59) fell into this category. 



Characteristics Desc riptive \^ 
of Average Performers 

A third v group of characteristics received a "High Average 
Per former /Low Outstanding * Performer" score. These are 
descriptive of average performers. They are ones managers are 
expected to have, such as technical skills, trustworthiness, 
intelligence, maturity, respect for authority and other assumed 
characteristics (self-confidence, common sense). In all, 34% of 
the Characteristics fell into this category (ri * . '55). 
Characteristics' in this category seem to represent most of the 
basic requirements for being a manager. 
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Table .12 

Analysis of the Responses o£'\78 Women Managers and Executives 
to 160 Management Performance\ Characteristics in Relation to 
Relevance to Management, Essential for Hi-ring and Training, 
and Descriptive \>f Average or Outstanding performers 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Ducrlptlv* Dtocrlptlve 
v pf Outstanding °' Av«r«g« 
<nrfor«zi F«rfor*ers 



Characteristics rated as descriptive of 
both Outstanding and. Average Performers* 



Competence 



Ability to identify and evaluate « 
alternatives in solving problems 

'Ability to exercise leadership skills 

~v * * 
Ability to make decisions in the face 
of several alternatives 

Initiative, feelf -motivation 

Ability to .influence others 

Ability to provide appropriate 
feedback to subordinates, peers, and 
superiors * 

Ability to work effectively with the 
management chain (up and down) to 
resolve problems or contentions 

\ 

Ability to assert authority, exercise 
leadership 

Ability to allocate work with a 
sensitivity to group cooperation and 
productivity 

Ability to reassess priorities 

Ability 'to negotiate decisions with 
a variety of others 

/ , 

Flexibility, adaptability 

Ability to balance personal responsi- 
bility against' the need for delegation 

Orientation toward results 

Ability to develop and document viable 
alternative courses of action' 
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106 

105 
104 

101 

100 , 

99 
98 

98 

- 91 

90 



102 
100 

105 

i 

113' 
101 

113 

» 

113 
104 

# 

105 
107 

120 
120 

108 
113 

112 



Management of 
Groups 



Proactivity 

I Proactivity 

I v Use of Socialized 
Power 

Development of 
t, Others (2)** 

Us* oSLsocislited 
' l£Jwer (3) 

# 

Use of Unilateral 

Power (1) 



Stamina and 
Adaptability 



^Ranked according to Outstanding Performer Score 
**Subcompetence ^ « B * 



Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Dticriptiv* 
of Outstanding 
PcrforMri 



Dttcrlptlvc 
of Average 
Ftrforvcn 



Cqp>etence 



...both Outstanding and Average performer 
(continued) 

Effective knowledge of * - 

communications skills 

Knowledge of the organisational 
system's operations as a whole 



89 



88 



120 



120 



Ability to defend decisions 
Ability to interpret effectively 



Ability to . prioritize 

it 

Ability to observe accurately 

Ability to discriminate regarding 

what and when to delegate... „_ 

Ability to promote cooperation 

Ability to relate data to problem- 
solving activity 



88 
87 
86 
85 

85 
84 

84 



102 
121 



Conceptualization 



127 
119 

117 

111 



Conceptualization 



Management of 
Groups 



Conceptualization 



Characteristics rated as descriptive of Outstanding performers only* 



Ability to address conflict 



Ability to make decisions under 
conditions of risk 

Ability to maintain objectivity 
under s^re&sfui conditions 

Creativity 

Ablliw} to present a clear position 
and press for a decision when required 

Ability to function effectively in a 
context of Conflicting information 

Ability to inspire others 

Willingness to consider interests and 
objectives of other parts of the 
organization in developing plans and v c 

- actions - : 



o 

163 

159 
159 

158 



.51., 



-Perceptual. 



43 

51 
46 

57 



Objectivity 
Proactlvity (4) 

0 

Stamina and 
Adaptability (21 



143 
139 

-138 



49 
63 

66 



*Ranked according to Outstanding Performer Score. 
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Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive 
of Outstanding 
Perfontare 



.•.Outstanding performer only 
(continued) \ 

Ability to push one's own Ideas 
forward despite opposition 

Willingness to promote development 
of subordinates 



Ability to take charge quickly * 

r 1 

Ability to "organize time effectively 



137 

;i3B 

133 



Ability to motivate others 133 

0 . 

Ability to organize unstructured 

w 0^.|>tioM^ and see the 1^ 

of that organization 131 

Ability to function effectively In a 

context of conflicting, expectations s 131 

Ability to anticipate the future 1 130 

Ability to self-assess accurately 128 

Ability to Separate significant from 
Insignificant elements In complex 
"situations ~ " 127 

Ability to Identify Inconsistencies , 

subtle relationships In Information 126 

Ability to deal with concepts as well 

as facts * 124 

Ability to manage external pressures 

and Influence effectively 124 



. .Abi 1 i tyuto admit* err or* -in~daclslon* . 
making 



Ability to judge trends effectively 
A high need for achievement 
High capacity for work 



124 
124 
123 
122 



Descriptive 
of Avtfrege 
P«rfon»tT*^ 



Gompetence 



45 
71 



Development of 
Others 



71 



92 



- 79 

53 

52 
60 
61 

70 

54 
83 
72 



Proactlvlty 

Efficiency 

Orientation (4)" 
Expressed Concern 

with Impact (1) 



Diagnostic -Use -of\~ 
Concepts \ 



Accurate Self- 
Assessment (1) 

Diagnostic Use... 

of Concepts (4) 

aVTSITB 6 c ia 1 i z eH 
Power 

Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts 

Conce p tua 1 1 z a 1 1 on 

Stamina and 

Adaptability 



65 
56 
47 
65 



-Accurate-Self - 
Assessment 



Efficiency 
Orientation 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 
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Table 12 continued 



Management, 
Perf ormanc 
Characters 



stic 



Descriptive 
of Outstanding 
Perform*™ 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Perfoneers 



Competence 



. . • Oustanding performer only 
(continued) 

Ability to distinguish between what 
is important, or controllable, and 
what is not 

Ability to~conceptu'alize 

Ability to predict outcome or impact' 

Ability to listen critically 



Ability to take decisive, firm 
positions 

-St-xa tegi crc out a c t s "In "the ma na gemen t 
system 

Ability to cope with change or 
setbacks Q 

i 

Ability to coordinate multiple 
organization levels 

Ability to adapt cone's communication 
style to the audience 

Ability to successfully alter 

necessary ' 

Ability to balance long-range 
against short-range goals 

Ability to recognize opportunities 
when available 

Ability to negotiate viable 
alternative courses of action 

Ability to persuade others 

Ability to relate f*cts from 
diverse sources to yield conclusions 

Stamina , per s i s tence 

Ability to manipulate others 
through interpersonal skills 



Ability to develop' alternatives 



12.1 


92 


120 


80 


120 


69 


119 


76 


118 


88 


117 


53 






116 


97 


116 


65 


116 


65 


113 * 


"■■^ -** ■ ■■ ■ 

92 


113 


84 


112 


62 


III 


94 


III 


91 


III 


89 


111 


84 


109 


48 


107 


97 



Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts £4) 

< Conceptualization 



Use of Socialized 
Power (I) 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 

Use of Socialized 
Power 



Proactivity (I) 



Proactivity (I) 



Conceptualisation 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 

Use of Socialized 
Power 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive 
of Outstanding 
Ft r former* 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Perforaers 



Competence 



Outstanding performer only 
(continued) 

Ability to use feedback and 

feedback opportunities constructively 

"Ability to recognize change and 
modify behavior accordingly 

Ability to work toward long- 
range outcomes 

Ambition, a desire to succeed 

* 

Ability to know when to respond to 
interpersonal cues , : 



Ability to negotiate individual 
interests to create a. result 
satisfactory to all 



r 



Ability to deal effectively with 
the discrepancy between the "real" 
and the "ideal" „ 

Ability to build coalitions to 

accomplish tasks 

.» 

Ability to make decisions that will 
improve the general status of the 
company * 1 

Ability to balance expedient 
against humanistic goals 

Ability to act as a model for 
desirable behavior as a way of 
influencing Outcomes 

Ability to conceptualize the 
"real" versus the "ideal" 

Ability to make decisions which 
^cause no one loss of face 

Aggressiveness 

A definite sense of one^s 
career path 



106 

105 

105 
104 

104 

104 

97 
97 

95 
94 

93 

90 

90 
84 

84 



97 

99 

94 
87 

71 

68 

84 
74 

„ 84 
77 

fl 71 

87 

36 
70 

65 



Development of 
Others (2) 

Stamina and 
Adaptability „ 



Expressed Concern 
with Impact 



Use- of Socialized 
Power (3) 



Use of Socisiized 
Power (1) 



Use of Socialized 
Power (2) 

Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts 

Use of Socialized 
Power (3X 
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Table 12 


continued 






v 1 Management 
Performance 
Characteristic 


Dotcrlptlvo 
of Outstanding 
ForfonMrt 


Dttcrtptlvo • 
of Avtrag* 
PorfonMrt 


Competence 


Characteristics rated as descriptive of Average performers 


only* 


Ability to carry out directives 
from above appropriately 

Relevant technical skills 


24 
23 


180 
178 


Specialize^ 
Knowledge 


Trustworthiness 

* 




1 AO. 

107 




Intelligence 


/ 

A A 


1 A/. 


Logical Thought 


Reliability, consistency 


42 


164 




Maturity 


40 


162 




Ability to allocate work 
realistically 


33 


162 


Efficiency 

Orientation (4) 


Ability to use available technical 
knowledge in making decisions 


25 


160 




Respect for authority 


14 

• 


157 




Willingness to revise plans when 
necessary 


50 


156 




Accountability for decisions 


64 


155 




Ability to think logically 


62 


152 


Logical Thought 


Ability to provide technical 
information to subordinates, peers, 
and superiors 

Willingness to be a team player 
" w Ability to interpret data 


29 
56 
53 


152 
151. 
151 


Management of 

Groups (1) 
Diagnostic Use of 

Concepts (1) 


Ability to match tesources to tasks 
Ability' to measure progress 


43 
40 


150 
149 


Efficiency 
Orientation (4) 

V. 

f- 


Common sense 


70 


148 




Ability to ensure that practical 
constraints are considered in 
decisionmaking 


46 


148 


Efficiency, 
Orientation (4) 


Ability to act as a representative 
of the company 


39 


148 


Expressed Concern 
with Impact (2) 


♦Ranked according to Average Performer Score, 
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Table 12 continued. 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive Descriptive 
of Outstanding of Average 
Performers Perfonsers 



Competence 



...Average performer only \ 
(continued) 

Ability to plan, document, and 

track the progress of programs 58 

Ability to formulate plans to 

achieve job objectives 70 

Ability to keep proper 

communication channels open 65 

Self-confidence 64 

Ability to monitor the activities of 
others to gain needed information 50 

A belief in people * 46 

Ability to provide appropriate 

resources so that the. work may go on 38 

Ability to set limits for 

subordinates 23 

Ability to form relationships 21 

Ability to perform under less 

than optimum conditions 64 

Ability to empathize 54 

Self-control ■ 73 

Concern for public image of the 

company or product 52 

Ability to balance customer or 

client demands against company needs 32 

A primary loyalty to the 

employer or company 36 

Ability to formulate realistic 

plans and goals 83 

WUlipsMsH. to .seeje.. information . 

from a variety of sources 68 

Ability to evaluate outcomes <' ^3 

Sustained belief, in one's own work 
as valuable 



147 

145 

145 
145 

142 
142 

141 
141 

136 
134 
133 

132 

131 

130 

129 

129 
129 

128 



Use of Socialized 
Power (1) 



Positive Regard 



Development 
of Others (6) 



Stamina and 
Adaptability 

Perceptual 
Objectivity 

Self-Control 

Expressed Concern 
with Impact (2) 



Efficiency 

Orientation (1) 



Pro;ctivity (5) 

Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts 



136 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 
Performance 
.Characteristic 



Dticrlptlvtt 
of Outttanding 
Ptrforwri 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Pttrforaers 



Competence 



...Average performer only 
(continued) 

Willingness to disseminate 

information to subordinates ' ' 82 

# 

Ability to delegate authority 
appropriately ' 81 

Orientation to action, not a dreamer 58 

Ability to give orders and . r 

directions unilaterally 57 

Ability to ad^pt to norms 

of varying situations * , 43 

Concern with the work of - 1 

subordinates in terms of overall' 

trends, processes, and resources 63 

Concern for the self-image 

one projects to others 41 

Ability to write well 72 

Eu&husiasm 82 

Ability to speak well 80 

Ability to design and monitor 

control systems 52 

Cood memory 60 

Managerial experience 36 

Ability to maintain consistent 
expectations 57 

Ability to ensure that personnel 
"and positions are properly matched 83 

Ability to perceive when the 

company's goals and one's own goals 

mesh . 67 



126 

126 
126 

125 
125 

124 

124 
121 
118 
118 

115 
113 
112 

110 

106 

105 



Development 
of Others (5) 

Development 
of Others 



Use of Unilateral 
Power (1) 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 



Expressed Concern 
with Impact (1) 



Efficiency 

Orientation (4) 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Docriptlv* 
of Outstanding 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Performers 



Characteristics rated as descriptive of neither 
• Outstanding nor Average performers * 




Willingness to continue, 
one's education 

Ability to balance customer or 

client demands against company loyalty 

Ability to identify' recurrent 
patterns in relationships 

Ability to put limits on affiliation 
in the interest of the task 

Ability to synthesize. 

Strong sense of ide'ntity 

Ability to balance company loyalty 
against family loyalty 
■ * 

illingness to promote one's own 
iplishments 

Ability to apply explicit frameworks 
ories.to interpret events 

nc.ity 

[onforming personality 

Ability to use sanctions effectively 

Ability to relate to the community 
in ways relevant to the company 

Ability to avoid failure situations 

High visibility to peers and ,,, 
superiors 

Sponsorship within the organization 

Strong need for affiliation 

Ability to confine decision- 
making to* the "operating* 1 
level 

Ability to create symbols of gr.P.up 
identity 



60 

54 

69 

51 
76 
77 

39 

38 

62 
79 
. 8 
69 

53 
57 

83 
59 
9 

.17 



•60 



78 
77 
76 
75 

73 
72 

69 
66 
64 

62 
56 



Accurate Self- 
Assessment (1) 



Conceptualization (1) 
Conceptualization ^ 



Diagnostic Use 
of 'Concepts (1) 

Spontaneity 

\ . 

\ 

Use ofi Unilateral 
Powe^ (1) 



Concern w\ith 
. Affiliation 



Management of 
Groups (3) 



*R«inked according to Average Performer Score. 
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* Table-12 continued 



Management * 
Perff nuance 
Characteristic 



D«crlpttvt Descriptive 
of Outstanding of Avtr«g« 
Ptrforwirt ?*vform*t* 



Competence 



♦••either Outstanding or Average 
performer (continued) , 

Luck (being in the right place 
at the right time) 

Ability to manipulate the system 

A drive. for prestige, mobility 



29 
77 
46 



55 
39 
36 



Use of Socialized 
Power * 

Expressed Concern 
with Impact (2) 
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Characteristics Descriptive 
of Neither Outstanding^ Nor 
Average Performers 

The fourth group o f characteristics received a * M Lqw 
Outstanding Performer/ Low Average Performer 11 score. Respondents 
perceived these characteristics as descriptive of neither 
outstanding nor average performers. This category includes a 
variety of characteristics, such as spontaneity, ability to 
synthesize or f avoid failure situations , willingness to continue 
one's education, luck, ..ot a conforming personality. Fourteen 
percent (ji 22) of the characteristics are listed here. 

This analysis defines managers 1 perceptions of the essential 
and not so essential characteristics of management performance, 
and provides a vehicle for comparing the characteristics on their 
relative importance to outstanding and average performance. 

Relationships Between Perceptions of 
Performance Characteristics and 
Performance of Competences 

Relating Performance Characteristics 
and Competences 

Coding Characteristics 

by Competences , 

Another objective of this study is to examine the 
relationship between perceptions and performance. To ccxnpare 
managers 1 perceptions and performance ; we lirst developed a 
comparable data base. Two members of the Management Research 
Team who are als6 faculty in the Management Department coded the 
management performance characteristics from the MPC1 according to 
the McBer Coding Manual (see Table 12). They were familiar with 
the coding manual because they were assessors for coding the 
Behavioral Event Interview Writeups. Characteristics were coded 
independently by each assessor, who categorized each 
characteristic by the subcompetence which best described it, or 
by the competence if the characteristic was generally but not 
specifically related to the competence. After the two 
independent codings were" complete , the two were compared and 
combined In cases where the two assessors disagreed, the 
characteristic was not included- If both assessors coded a 
characteristic on multiple competences, the competence they 
agreed upon became the final code. A total of 88 of the 160 
characteristics (55%) were easjLy and unambiguously coded (see 
Table 12). These 55k> are included in the following comparison of 
performance and perceptions . Most performance characteristics 
were coded by competence rather than subcompetence, and are so 
reported. Table 13 presents the characteristics according to the 
competences, and characteristics are presented with their 
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Table 13* 



Categorization of Management Performance Characteristics by\ Competences 
Relative to Performance in the Behavioral Event Interview 



Categorization of Performance 
Characteristics by Competences 

SELF-CONTROL 

Self-Control 

6 . 

SP0NTAN1ETY 

Spontaniety , 

.PERCEPTUAL OBJECTIVITY 

Ability to address conflict directly,, 

tactfully , 
Ability to empathize 

ACCURATE SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Ability to self-assess accurately 
* Ability to admit errors in decision- 
making 

Willing to continue one's education 

STAMINA AND ADAPTABILITY 

Flexibility, adaptability 

Ability to maintain objectivity under 

stressful conditions P 
Ability to manage external pressure 

and influence effectively 
High capacity for work- 
Ability to cope with change or setbacks 
Stamina, persistence 
Ability to recognize change a^d modify 

behavior accordingly 
Ability to perform t under less than 

optimum conditions > 



Descriptive of Descriptive of 
Outstanding Avaraia 
Pat for— t Perforejer 



+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



\ 



\ 

\ Nuaoer of Tines 
\ Competence 
pf 'Was Coded 



.00 
.00 
.50. 



\ 



34 

\ 

52 



\ 



\ 



.66 125 



.06 
.02 
.10 

.24 



Nuaber of Managers 
Par forming the 
C ompetence 

27 
8 

39 



65 



.27 
.08 
.39 

.64 



78 13 



.02 



13 



.13 



1 A minus sign indicates a low score and a plus sign indicates a high score for the characteristic; so a plus is 
"yes" and a minus is "no". 

2 Proportion of characteristics coded by competence that received a high outstanding performer fl:ore, 

3 Proportion of competences in relation to the total number of critical incidents. 

4 Proportion of managers in relation to total number of managers. 
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Table 13 continued 



Categorization of. Performance 
Characteristic* by Competences 

^•^ Ability to adapt to norms of varying 
situations 

EFFICIENCY ORIENTATION 

Ability to organize time effectively 
A high need for achievement 
Ability to allocate work realistically 
Ability to match resources to tasks 
Ability to ensure that practical 

constraints are considered in , 
• decision-making 

Ability to formulate realistic plans 
and goals 

Ability to ensure that personnel and 
positions are properly matched 

PROACTIVITY 

Initiative, self -motivation 

Ability to make decisions in the face 

of several alternatives 
Ability to make decisions under con 

conditions of risk 
Ability to take charge* quickly 
Ability to successfully alter intended 

courses of action, if necessary 
Ability to recognize opportunities 

when available 
Willingness to seek information from a 

variety of sources 



Dticriptiv* of Dticriptivt of 
Outstanding Averagt 
Ptrforjgr Pgrfcrgtr 



+ 
+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



Nuabar of Tinea 
Compttance 



Number of Mamgtri 
Performing the 



p2 Wa/coded 2I Coaptctnct 



.29 125 
* 



24 



58 



.57 



.86 311 



,60. 



92 .91 



-1- 
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Table 13 continued 



Categorization of Performance 
Characteristics by Competences 

LOGICAL THOUGHT 
intelligence 

Ability to think logically 

* 

CONCEPTUALIZATION * 

Ability to interpret effectively 
Ability to observe accurately 
Ability to relate data to problem- 
solving activity 
Ability to deal with concepts as 

well as facts 
Ability to conceptualize « 
Ability to relate facts from diverse 

sources to yield conclusions 
Ability to identify recurrent patterns 

in relationships 
Ability to synthesize 

DIAGNOSTIC USE OF CONCEPTS 

Ability tp organize unstructured 

situations and see the implications 

of that organization 
Ability to separate significant from 

insignificant elements in complex 

situations 
Ability to identify inconsistencies, 

subtle relationships in information 
Ability to distinguish between what is 

important, or controllable, ^nd what 

is not * , 
Ability to conceptualize the "real" 

versus the "ideal" 
Ability to interpret data 
Ability to evaluate outcomes 
Ability to apply explicit frameworks or 

theories to interpret events 



Dticriptive of Descriptive of 
Outstanding Average 



Ptrfr>rmer 



Ftrformar 



Number of Tim 
Compcttnce 
Wai Coded 



Number of Manage ra 
Performing the 
Competence 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



.00 - Iff 



78 95- m 



,03 



18 



14 



59 



.14 



.58 



.63 ° 298 



.57 



94 



.93 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



+ 

+ 



Table 13 continue^ 



Categorization of Performance , 
Characteristics by Competences 

SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE 

Relevant technical skills 

* * * 

DEVELOPMENT OF QTHERS 

Ability to provide appropriate 

feedback to subordinates, peers, 

and superiors 
Willingness to promote development 

of subordinates 
Ability to use feedback and feedback 

opportunities constructively 
Ability to set limits for 

subordinates • 
Willingness to disseminate information 

to subordinates 
Ability to delegate authority properly 

EXPRESSED CONCERN WITH IMPACT 
Ability to mot ivate* others 
Ambition, a .desire to succeed 
Ability to act as a representative of 

the company 
Concern for the public image of the 

company or product 
Concern for public image of the 

to others 
A drive for prestige, mobility 

USE OF UNILATERAL POWER 

Ability to assert authority, exercise 

leadership 
Ability to give orders and directions 

unilaterally 
Ability to use sanctions effectively 



9 

ERIC 



Dtfcriptivt of Daacriptivt of , Nuaber of Tioea 

Outstanding Average „ Competence 

Ftrfottr Performer p* Wag Codtd 



+ 
+ 

+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 

4- 



+ 
+ 
+ 



.00„ 6 



,50 182 



,33 121 



.33 * 49 



164 



Number of Hanigara 
Performing the 
p_2 Competence 



. .01 
.35 



.23 



,09 



5 

70 



63 



39 



twt flv«H «nj r, 



► 05 • 



.6-9 



.62 



,39 



i • 

Categorization of Performance 
Characteristics by Competences 

c 

USE OF SOCIALIZED POWER 

Ability to work effectively with the 

management chain (up and down) to 

resolve problems or content ions 
Ability to influence others 
Ability to exercise power effectively 
Strategic contacts in the management 

system 

Ability to coordinate multiple 

— organisation levels - s~ 

Ability to manipulate others, through ) 

interpersonal skills J 
Ability to negotiate individual / 

interests to create a result f 

satisfactory to all f 
Ability build coalitions to 

accomp Ish tasks 
Ability to act as a model for desirable 

behavior as a way of influencing 

outcomes 

Ability to make decisions which cause 

no one loss of face 
Ability to keep proper communications 

channels open 
Ability to manipulate the system 

CONCERN WITH AFFILIATION 

Strong need for affiliation 

POSITIVE REGARD 

A belief in people 



13 continued 



Descriptive of Dttcriptiva of Number of Tin** ° M w r w 

Out.Unding Avenge St.nL . * • ,nner ' 

Perfortr Perfor-r P 2 S.^CoacT Performing the 

.83 20 .04 14 .14 



+ + 

+ + 
+ 

■+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



1 O'- 

t b,') 



.00 5 .01 5 ,05 

\.00 26 .05 23 .23 



Table 13 continued 



Categorization of Performance " 
Characteristics by Competences 

MANAGEMENT OF GROUPS 

Ability to promote cooperation 
Ability to exercise leadership skills 
Willingness to be a team player 
Ability to create symbols of group 
identity 



Jteacriptive of Deacriptive of 

Outstanding Average 



Ptrfoi 



+ 
+ 



Performer 



+ 
+ 
+ 



Number of Timet/ 
Competence 
Waa Coded 



.50 28 



Number of Mr negere -* - 
Performing the 



p J Competence 
23 



,23 



16b 
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"Outstanding Performer" and "Average Performer" scores reported 
as either high (, + ) or low (-). The proportion of characteristics 
coded by competence that received a "High" Outstanding Performer 11 
score was calculated by summing the number of high scores ( + ) in 
the outstanding performer column for each competence and dividing 
- by the number- of characl^Ti^ic-s-crategoTized by competence. The 
number of times competences were coded in the Behavioral Event 
Interview in relation to the number of situations, and the number 
of managers who demonstrated them in relation to the number of 
managers, are also included. 

Rank Order of Importance of ^ v 

Characteristics and Competences 

Table 14 indicates the rank order of both the management 
performance characteristics coded by competence (ranked by 
proportion of characteristics descriptive of outstanding 
performers) in relation to the number of managers demonstrating 
the competence in the Behavioral Event Interview (ranked by 
proportion of managers demonstrating each competence). The 
correlation between the two ranks is significant, (j: - ,533, £ < 
.05). This indicates 1 that the order of importance of the 
competences, where the first order is derived from the Management 
~H?e^farm.ance Characteristics Inventory and the second order is 
derived from 'the Behavioral Event Interview, is significantly 
related . 



Relating Perceptions of Competences as Descriptive 
of Outstanding Performers, and Level of 
. Per formance of Competences On-the-Job 

Tables 15 and 16 more descriptively illustrate the 
relationship between the perception of the competences as 
descriptive of .outstanding performers and the performance of 
competences in the Behavioral Kvent Interview. In the first 
table (Table 15), perception of characteristics coded by 
competence and performance of competences was categorized as high 
or low by using the midpoint of the order in which they are 
listed in' the previous table (see Table 14). These lists are 
derived from the proportion of characteristics * coded by 
competences (perceptions) and the proportion demonstrated by the 
managers (performance). In the second* table (Table lb), the 
categories are high, medium and low, with each order of 
competences spl it into thirds . (If proportions are used to 
strictly split the order, Efficiency Orientation moves ,from the 
medium perceptions/medium performance category to the medium 
perceptions/high performance category,) « — 

The clearest ■■■picture from these tables, where perceptions are 
seen in relation to performance, is that competences more highly 
descriJjL ive of outstanding performers are likely to have been 
demonstrated by a larger proportion of managers in the sample, 

147 
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Table 14 



Management Performance Characteristics Coded by Competence, Rank 
Ordered by Proportion of Characteristics Descriptive of Outstanding 
Performers and Related to the Rank Order of Managers Performing the 
Competence in the Behavioral Lvent Interview 



Management Performance 




Managers Performing the 




unaractenstics Coded by 




Competence in the Behavioral 




Competence 

— — . - ■ .. , ,« 




Event Interview 




• 

Proactivity 


. 86 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


.93 


Use or Socialized Power 


.83 


Proactivity 


.91 


Stamina and Adaptability 


.78 


Development of Others 


.69 


Conceptualization, 


. 7b 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


.b4 


Accurate Self -Assessment 


.6b 


Expressed Concern with Impact 


.62 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


.63 


Conceptualization 


.58 


Perceptual Objectivity 


.50 


Efficif»ncy Orientation 


.57 


Development of Others 


.50 


Perceptual Objectivity 


.39 


Management of Groups 


. 5U 


Use . of Unilateral Power 


.39 


Expressed Concern with Impact 


.33 


Self-Control 


.27 


Use of Unilateral Power 


.33 


Positive Regard 


.23 


Efficiency Orientation 


.29 


Management of Croups 


.23 


Self-Control 


.00 


Logical Thought 


.14 


Spontaneity 


.00 


Use of Socialized Power 


.14 


Logical Thought 


.00 


Stamina and Adaptability 


.13 


Specialized Knowledge 


.00 


Spontaneity 


.08 


Concern with Affiliation 


.00 


Specialized Knowledge 


.05 


Positive Regard 


.00 


Concern with Affiliation 


.05 



o I. 

/ 

•* 
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Table 15 

Perceptions and Performance Compared on Two Categories, 

High/Low 



1 



PERCEPTIONS 





tilun 


LOW 










Proactivity 


Expressed Concern with Impact 




opUUttllZttUlOn 


impact* • . 




Accurate Self-Assessment 


Use of Unilateral Power 


HIGH 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


Efficiency Orientation 




Perceptual Objectivity 






Development of Others 


■i 




Management of Groups 


Self-Control 




Use of Socialized Power 


Spontaneity 




Stamina and Adaptability 


Logical Thought 


LOW 




Specialized Knowledge 






Concern with Affiliation 






Positive Regard 



Note ; Proportion of characteristics coded by 
competence perceived as descriptive of 
Outstanding performers. 

^Proportion of managers demonstrating the 
competences. " 



'Ordered by outstanding performer 
proportion within each category. 
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Table 1.6 



Perceptions and Performance Compared on Three Categories, 

High/Medium/Low 



PERFORMANCE' 



HIGH 



MEDIUM 



LOW 



HIGH 



PERCEPTIONS 1 
MEDIUM 



LOW 



Proactivity 3 
Conceptualization 
Accurate Self- 

Assessment 
Diagnostic Use of 

Concepts 


Development of 
Others 

Expressed Concern 
with Im riant 

W 1*11 • 1 t if^vlw % 






Perceptual Objectivity 
Management of Groups 
Use of Unilateral 
Power 

Efficiency Orientation 


Self Control 
Positive Regard 


Use of Socialized 

Power 
Stamina and 

Adaptability 




Spontaneity 
Logical Thought 
Specialized Knowledge 
Concern with 
Affiliation 



No te : 



* Proportion of characteristics coded by 
competence perceived as descriptive of 
outstanding performance. 

2 

Proportion of managers demonstrating 
the competences. 

3 Ordered by outstanding performer 

• proportion within each category. 
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and competences less highly descriptive of outstanding performers 
are less likely to have been demonstrated by the smaller 
proportion of managers in the sample. 

Which competences identified as highly descriptive . of. 
outstanding performers are demonstrated relatively infrequently 
by managers? Table lo illustrates the 1 relationship more clearly. 

Two competences, Use of Socialized Power and Stamina and 
Adaptability are perceived as highly descriptive of outstanding 
performers, but are demonstrated by relatively few of the 
managers. Interpretation of such findings are difficult. Are 
these competences highly important to effective performance, and 
only the most outstanding managers demonstrate them, which 
accounts for their low incidence in the Behavioral Event 
Interview? Or is it that they are "perceived as very important to 
outstanding performance, but are not really that critical to 
effective performance in situations managers choose to describe? 
Development of Others and Expressed Concern with Impact (medium 
perception/high performance) and Self-Control and Positive Regard 
(low perception/medium performance) are also discrepant. Perhaps 
our analysis of. the relationships between careering and 
professional development variables and effective performance will 
give us an indication of the extent to which these "discrepant" 
competences are descriptive of more outstanding 'per formers . With 
that information, we can return to this table for a more adequate 
interpretation. However, the clearest finding is that the more 
descriptive of outstanding performers the competence was 
perceived to be, the more likely the competence was performed by 
the managers in the sample.. There seems to be sT relationship 
"between the perceptions of women managers and their performance^, 
at least if one compares them as a group. 

Description of Organizations and the Careering, Professional 
Development , Personal Roles, and Socialization of 
Women Managers an4 Executive s 

A competence model for managerial per formance ...... need's 

additional input from, other characteristics of managers and 
executives . But characteristics of wom^hi managers an a 
professional group can be expected to change, so the contribution 
of our sample of managers and executives to this effort is only a 
first step. Consequently, it is important to carefully describe 
the sample of women managers and executives in the current study. 
This description provides the reader with an overall sense of the 
context in which, the women work. It informs us on how they might 
be characterized on .certain commonly understood variables, 
enables more accurate generalization of the results, and 
comparison with results from other studies. The sample 
description creates a picture for the reader of women managers 
and executives. It creates a context* for interpreting results 
from the major research objectives. The Q data source is the 
Management Careering Questionnaire. Since variables described 
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here are later used to examine careering and professional 
development and are selectively related to managerial 
performance, all information from the Management Careering 
Questionnaire is presented.. 

Fifty-fivk organizations were contacted and 53 agreed to 
participate. \ Of 146 women managers named, 11U mefthe criteria 
for manager. [Of 110 managers contacted, 103 agreed to be 
interviewed. Two interviews were not codable and were dropped 
for purposes of data analysis for a total sample of 101 women 
managers and executives (see Tables 17 and 18). 

9 

Questionnaire Data Categorized as Variables 

or Sample Descriptors , 

Our first step is to examine each piece of information 
collected on the manager and her organization for its range and 
variability to determine if the information may be used as a 
variable in the data analysis, or if we will use it as a sample 
descriptor alone. Table 19 lists, the general categories of 
variables : Organization, Careering, Professional Development , 
Personal Roles, and Socialization. Within each set, we list the 
more specific variables (e.g., Setting/Opportunity, Position, 
Experience). Within each category, information collected on the 
paticipants is listed under "variable" or "descriptor." Results 
from each • *o£-«vfche* 'Variables or descriptors are then presented 
within each category. Interrelationships between the variables' 
in each category and their interpretation is presented at the end 
of the category. 



Organization 

With one exception, all women managers were employed in 
private sector corporations that operate to make a profit. To 
further clarify, the work setting o.£ the managers, we collected 
information on the size of organizations and type of industry 
where women managers and executives were identified as persons we 
should include in the study. 

Three sources were . used to classify the employing 
organizations according to size and type of industry. The 
"Classified Directory of Wisconsin Manufacturers" (Wisconsin 
Manufacturers and Commerce, 1975) and the "Economic Fact Book on 
Metropolitan Milwaukee" (Metropolitan Association of Commerce, 
1980) included most of the employing organizations. In the 
latter publication, which included most of the employers, 
companies were classified by general product line, type of 
business (e.g., manufacturing, service, retail, wholesale), and 
*size (less than 300 employees, 300 to 899 employees, 900 to 1999 
employees, and 2000 and over employees). In- cases where an 
organization was not included in the publication, information was 
obtained directly from a company. Organizations were then 
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Table 17 



Women Managers and Executives Identified 
and Participating in the Study 



Managers and 
Executives 

Organizations 



Did not meet 
Identified Participated Refused Criteria 



146 
55 



103 
53 



36 



• Table 18 

Categorisation of Women Managers and 
Executives on Position at Initial Contact 



Position 

Managers 

Executives 

Interviews 
Not Codable 



Participated 
90 
11 

2 

103 



173 

153 



Table 19 



Information on Organization, Careering, Professional 
Development, Personal Roles and Socialization of 
* Women Managers and Executives Categorized as 
Variables or Descriptors for Data Analysis 



Category of 
Information 



ORGANIZATION > Setting/ 

Opportunity: 



Support at 
Work: 



CAREERING 



Age: 

i 

Position: 
Experience ; 



Advancement : 



Success : 



Satisfaction: 



v Variable 

Size of 

Organization 
Type of Industry 

Number of Women 
Manager 
Colleagues in 
Organization 

Years Old 

level (Upper/ 

Middle/Lower) 
Type (Staff/Line) 

Years in Current 

Position 
Prior Years with 

Organization 
Number of Prior 

Positions in the 

Organization 
Management 

Position in 

Previous 

Organization 

Number of 
Positions Held 
in the Organi- 
zation by Years 
per Position 

Percent Salary 

Increase 
Expectation of 

Promotion 

Satisfaction with 
Management as a 
Career 



Descriptor 
Private, profit making 



Number of Supervisees 



Type of Prior Positions 

in the Organization 
Time in Prior Positions 

Years of experience in 
Management Jobs 

Type/ length of experience 
in Prior Nonmanageraent 
Positions 



154 

174 



Opportunity 

for Careering/ 
o Education Needed 



Perceptions of Opportunity 
in Management , and 
Education Needed 



PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT Educat ion : 



Level of 

Education * 

Completed 
Currently 

Enrolled in 
• Degree Program 
Area of 

Specialization 

Completed/ 

Enrolled 
Level of 

Ed ucation 

Completed/ 

Enrolled 
Completed Manage- 
ment Training 

Program 



Degree Currently Held, 
Year Degree Granted 

Name of Educational 

Institution 
Degree Working Toward 
Name of College 
Years of formal 

Ed ucation 



Type of Management Training 

Program 
Year Program Completed 



Professional 
Activities ; 



Number of 
Professional 
Activities 

Breadth of 
Professional 
Activities 



PERSONAL ROLES Multiple Role a: 



Marital Status 
Children (some/. 

none) 
Number of Roles 



Number of Children 



SOCIALIZATION 



Support at 
Home : 

Occupational 
Mobility/ 
Career 
Model ing : 



Spouse 1 s Occu- 
pational Status 

Mother Employed 

Mother 1 s and 
Father 1 s Occu- 
pational Status 



Expectations Birth Order 
for Achieving: 



Types t>f Occupations 



Types of Occupations 



Number of Siblings 



is! ^ 



industrial classification' system (Standard and Poor f s 
Corporation, 1972) to yield five categories (Manufacturing, 
Transportation/ Communication/Utilities, *foho lesale/ Retail , 

Finance/Insurance, and Service). 

Table 20 presents information on the *nurabqr of L / organi zat ions 
participating b^ size and type of industry. Of 55 organizations 
named, 53 organisations participated: 34% in Manufacturing, 9% 
in Transportation/ Communication/Utilities, 8% ,in 

Wholesale/Retail, in Finance/Insurance and 27% in Service. 

Of the 13 (25%) lar£ x e organizations (2000, or raorej employees) , 10 
(77%) are in the Manufacturing industry. Of the 22 (42%) 
organizatiohs employing less than 300 people, 12 (55%)' are in the 
Service industry. Forty- two percent of the, organizations 
participating are small (less than 300 employees)', 26% have 300 
to 399 employees, 8% have 900 to 1999 employees and 25% have 2000 
or more employees. 



Organizations by Size 
and Type of Industry - 

Five types of industries participated in this study. 
Twenty-seven percent of the managers worked in the Manufacturing 
industry, compared to 9% in 

Trans port at ion/ Communic at ion/Ut ilities . * Nine percent of the 
managers were employed by the Who lesale/ Retail industry, 41& by 
Finance/Insurance* and 15% by Service industries. 



Managers by Size 
and \Ty pe of Ind us t r y 

Table 21 presents information on number of managers employed 
in the organizations . participating by size and type of 
organization. The two categories of organizations wherfe the 
highest number of managers in our sample were named are large 
companies (2000 or more employees) in Manufacturing (15% of the 
managers) and Finance/Insurance industries (22% of the managers. 
Our saAple is also well represented in medium Fize (300 to 899 
employees) Finance/Insurance companies (12% of the managers) and 
in small (less than 300 employees) Service companies (13% of the 
managers), In all, 26% of the managers are employed by companies 
with les^s than 300 people, 25% are from companies with/ 300 to 899 
employees, 8% are employed by organizations with 900 to 1999 
workers, and 42% are employed in large- organizations with 2000 or 
more employees,- Clearly, there are more women in large 
organizations in Manufacturing and ilnsur ance/Finance (x2 ■ 52,09, 
12df , .001): \ > ! 
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Table 20 

Number of Organizations by Size and Type of Industry 





• 




Transporta- 






















tion 


> 


















•Manufac- 


Communication 


Wholesale/ 


Finance/ 












turing 


and 


Utilities 


Retail 


Insurance 




Service 




Total 


Size of 
























Organization 


n 


Pertent 


n 


Percent 


n, 
— ■ / 


Percent 


n Percent 


n 


Percent 


n 


Percent 


Less than 


{ 






















n A A 1 _ _ 

JUU employees 


4 


18.2 


3 


13.6 


i 


4.5 . 


2 9.0 


12- 


/ 54.5 


22 


.41.5 


300-899 


1 












i 










employees 


3 


21.4 


0 


0 


3 


21.4 


6 ' 42.9 


2 


14.3 


14 


26/4 


























employees 


1 


25.0 


1 


' 25.0 


0 


0 


2 25.0 


0 


■ 0 


. 4 


7.5 - 


2000 or more 
























employees 


10 


76.9 


1 


7.7 


0 


0 


2 15.4, 


0 


' o 


13 


24.5 


Total 


\ 18 

\ 


34.0 


( 5 


9.4 


4 


7.5 


12 22.6 


14 


26.8 


53 


99.9 



\ 



17/ 



173 



Table. 21 i 

, l 

Number of Managers by Size and Type of Industry 



Size of 
Organization 



Manufac- 
turing 



Transporta- 
tion, 

Communication 
and Utilities 



n Percent n Percent 



Wholesale/ 
Retail 



Finance/ 
Insurance 



n Percent n Percent 



Service 
n Percent 



, Total 
n Percent 



00 



Less than 
300 employees 

300-899 
employees 

900-1999 
employees 

2000 or more 
employees 

Total 



5 - 4.9 3 /3.0 

6 5.9 0 0 

1 1.0 1 1.0 

15 14.9 5 4.9 

27 26.7 9 8.9 



0 



2.0 



13 



4.9 12 11.9 



2.0 4 4.;0 0 



0 22 21.8 0 



12.9 



26 



25.7 



2.0 25 24.* 



8 ).9 



0 U2 41.6 



9 8.9 41 40.6 15 14.8 101 100.0 
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Women Manager Colleagues 

in the Organization , tt 

The sampling procedure described in the Method section 
involved nominations of women managers by selected members of the. 
business community including women colleagues who were members in 
women's professional , organizations. Women managers who 
participated in the study were asked to nominate other managers, 
and managers within the sairt'e organization who were named were 
almost always part of our original list. 

n ' \ 

\ 

We can. thus infer 1 that wotpen nominated by persons outside 
their organization ar,e known in the city's business network. 
Women who nominated other women within their organization. were 
aware of their female colleagues within the organization at the 
, very least, and were potentially part of a women's support system 
within the organization. If the interviewee was unable to name 
other women managers within he* organization, we can infer that 
she is in a relatively isolated position as a female manager in 
her organization, and perhaps even a i! token" or the only woman 
manager. This .is somewhat 4 ualified by the fact that a few 
managers were hesitant to name other women without their prior 
consent . 

The interviewer reported that about 30 managers within the 
large organizations discussed v "networking" and commented they are 
participating in informal women's groups within their own company 
tok.ep each other informed of internal politicking that male 
counterparts do "not reveal to them. About 10 said they were 
aware ot^ politics but did not feel comfortable "playing politics" 
and did not see other women doing it well. 

The assumption that the more female interviewees in an 
organization, the greater the women's opportunity for support and 
networking in that organization, is clearly an inference. Our 
measure is rather a more general indication of opportunities for 
support ' from, and networking with, other women managers at work, 
and the extent to which thd manager is seen as a "token" by 
others in the organization. 

Table 22 presents the number of women managers we interviewed 
in the 53 'organizations that were part of our sample, in 37 
organizations (70%) only 1 woman manager was interviewed," 
compared to . 7 organizations where we interviewed 2 managers and 3 
organizations where 3 managers were interviewed. Seven managers 
were interviewed- in 1 organization and 16 in another. Number of 
women interviewed per organization is also a function of the size 
and type of the organization. Women are less likely to have 
colleagues in service organizations (x2 - 24.21, 4df , £,< .001), 
and as would be expected, and more likely to have colleagues in 
larger organizations (*:2 83 31.13, 3df t £ < .001). 
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Table 22 



Number of Women Managers Interviewed in Each 
Organization by Number of Organizations Participating 



Number of 


Number of Organizations 


Women Managers 




Interviewed in « 




Each Organization 


ji Percent 



One 37 69.8 

Two 7 13.2 

Three ■ . - 3 5.6 

Four 2 3.8 

Five x 2 3.8 

Seven 1 1.9 

Sixteen 1 1.9 

Total 53 100. 0 



Table 23 presents the wpmen managers by the number of 
colleagues we were able to interview in each organization. Of 37 
women, each was the only manager interviewed in the organization. 
Fourteen managers had at least 1. finale manager colleague and 9 
managers had at least 2 female colleagues. In the organizations 
where we interviewed 15 managers, each manager had 15 female 
peers! For comparison purposes, the managers were divided into 
two groups: 51 managers with 0 or 1 female manager peer in the 
organization; and 5U managers with 2 or more female peers in the 
organization. 

Table 23 

Number of Women Managers by Number of 
Colleagues Interviewed in the Organization > 



Number of Other Interviewees Number of Managers 



Within an Organization * 


n 


Percent 


None 


37 


36.6 


One 


14 


13.9 


Two 


9 


8.9 


Three 


8 


7.9 


Four 


10 


9.9 


Six 


7 


6.9 


Fifteen 


16 


15.9 

ft 


Total 


101 


100.0 
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Careering 

Age ^ • ' 

Age distribution for the women managers and executives is 
presented in Table ?A. . Ages range from 2b to 66 (Sb f 8.53). 
The average age for the sample is 39; the median age is 37. A 
majority of the women (54%) are between ages 31 and 4u; 11/i are 
31 and older ancl 13% are 30 or'youager. This reflects the trend 
over the past 10 to 15 years of increasing career opportunities 
for women in management since 67% are 4(4 or younger. 



Position 

^ 

The women managers described aspects of their ^current 
position in detail. Since the 101 managers were employed in 53 
different organizations, we created a scheme for comparing their 
positions across the 53 organizations by cross-checking the 
information given by managers with existing examples of 
organizational hierarchies. A list was made of each manager's 
ti„tle, department," and title of her supervisor. A qualitative 
analysis was done to create a list of possible titles. (See 
lablt 1 for a liat of titles of women participating.) These 
titles were then compared to a sample of organizational 
hierarchies (Galbraith, 1971; Harrigan* 1977). Because of the 
variability in titles across organizations, a hierarchy was 
chosen to classify the broad position categories: ^president, 
level of vice-president; division managers and assistant 
'managers; and department managers and assistant manager s.o This 
general classification scheme was chosen as a means of 
controlling for v variabil ity in title use across organizations and 
industries. The' title of a manager's supervisor was used to help 
determine her level within an organization if it was not clear 
from the manager's title (e.g., a manager who reported" to a 
vice-president was considered a division manager). 

For purposes of data analysis / managers were grouped into 
three levels. The category of Upper Level Managers includes 28 
presidents, vice-presidents, and assistant vice-presidents. The 
second category, Middle Level Managers, includes 38 division 
managers and assistant managers!, r *ae Lower Ley^el Managers 
category includes 35 department managers and assistant managers. 

Table 26 presents level of position classifications in 
conjunction with nufober of years in current position. Fifty-one 
percent of the managers have been in their positions 2 years or 
less, and 22% have been in th^ir .-current positions 3 to k years 
and 5 to 10 years, respectively. 

Managers were additionally classified as either line or stafi 
managers . Line managers are more d irectly responsible and 



Table 24 



. Age Distribution for! Women Managers 





Age 


ii 


Percent 


2.0 


to 30 


13 


12.9 


31 


to 35 


29 


28.7 


36 


to 40 


26 , 


25.7 


41 


to 45 


13/ 


12.9 


46 


to 50 


9 


8.9 


51 


to 55 


• 5 


5.0 


56 


to 60 •„ .. 


4 


3.9 


61 


to 66 


2 


2.0 



Table 25 

Position Classification of Managers and Executives 
as Upper Level, Middle Level and Lower Level 



Level of Position Total 



Upper 

President 

Senior Vice-President 
Vice-Presid ent 
Assistant Vice-President 

Middle 

Division Manager 
Assistant Division Manager 

d 

Lower _-«-.r ' 

De partmen£_. Jlanajger 
^Assistant Department Manager 

Total 



184 



9 
1 
11 
7 



31 
7 



31 
4 



101 



162 



Y 



» 



Table 2fr \ 

\ 

Level of Position. of Managers and Executives by Number 
of Years in Current Position \ 



Level of 
Position 



Number of Managers by 
Years in Current Position 

1 to 2 3 to 4 5 to 10 11 or more 
years years years . years 



Upper 

President / 4 

Senior Vice-President 1 

Vice-President 3 

Assistant Vice-President 5 

Middle 

Division Manager 21 

Assistant Division Manager 3 

Lower 

Department Manager 14 

Assistant Department Manager 1 

Total . 52 



5 
2 



7 
1 

22 



3 

2 



8 
2 

22 



Tota^ 



9 
1 
11 

7 



31 

7 



31 
4 



101 
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accountable for the profits and losses of the company, and work 
in production, sales or marketing departments. Staff managers 
are in charge of departments which provide services and support 
to line managers such as accounting, personnel, public relations 
or advertising. Research has shown that persons in staff 
positions h\ave* less power and status than the^typical line 
manager (Kanter, 1977). Some examples of titles of line managers 
are: Group Product Manager at a beverage company, Inside Sales 
Manager at a manufacturing company, and Assistant Vice-President 
of Lobby Operations in a bank. For staff managers representative 
titles are Manager of Corporate Skills Training in insurance, 
Personnel Director in retailing, and Staff Manager of Public 
Relations for a utility company. 

Table 27 presents the classification of women managers by 
staff or line relative to the level of their position. 
Twenty-two of the 28* Upper Level Managers (791) were line 
managers compared to 17 of the 38 Middle Level Managers (45/0 and 
13 of the 35 Lower Level Managers (375;,). Upper Level Managers 
are significantly more likely to be in line positions than are 
managers at Middle and Lower Level positions (x2 = 11.80, 2dj:, £ 
< .01). While there seems to be more likelihood of advancement 
in line than staff positions, this may not necessarily be the 
case. Rather, women may more likely be in Upper Level line 
positions in small service organizations, whicjjt may be a function 
of opportunity. 

Table 28 presents data on the number of supervisees for each 
level of manager. The percentages of supervisees is consistent 
across the three levels. of management. The chi-square test for 
differences in the number of supervisees was not significant (x2 
- 8.47, df s 8). In each ? category , more than 75% of the manager's 
have 10 or less' supervisees. 

Experience , 

In addition to number of years in current position, managers 
described their work experience by listing previous positions 
within the company, including title and length of time in each, 
position. They also listed the last position or activity Ueld 
prior to joining the organization, and how long' they held the 
'position or activity. 

c 

We are first interested in how long a manager has been., in her 
current position as an indicator of careering (see Table' 29). 
Fifty-one percent of the sample have been in their current 
positions for 2 years or less.*., Twenty-two percent have been in 
their positions "for 3 to 4 years, and another 22%, 5 to 9 years. 
°The average number of years in current position was less than 4, 
although 8% of the managers had been in their current positions 
for 10 to 30 years , 
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Table 27 



Type of Position of Women Managers and Executives 
by Level of Position 







Type of 


Position 

i 


> 


• 


Level 


n 


Percent 


ii 


j 

Percent 


Total 


Percent 






scan 




Line 






Upp§r Level Managers 


6 


21. t 4' 


22 


7b. 6 


28 


27.7 


Middle Level Managers 


21 


55.3 


17 


44.7 


' 38 - 


37.6 


Lower Level Managers 


22 


62.9 


13 


37.1 


35 


34.6/ 


Total 


49 


48.5 


52 


51.5 


101 


iouCo 



Table 28 

o 

Vi 

Number of Supervisees by Level of Position 

—4- 

Level of Position 







Upper 




Middle 




Lower 




Total 


Supervisees 


ri 


Percent 


ri 


Percent 


ii 


Percent 


ii 


Percent 


None 


4 


14.3 . 


1 


2. 6 


3 


8,5 


8 


7,9 


1 to 3 


10 


35.7 


11 


29.0 


11 


31.4 . 


32 


31.8 


4 to 5 


3' 


10.7 


14 


36. 8^ 


8 


22.9 


< 25 


25.7 


b to 10 


b 


28.6 


9 


23.7 


b 


22.9 


25 


25.7 


ll'to 7U 


3 


10.7 . 


3 


7.9 


5 


14.3 


11 


10,9 


Total 


28 


0 


38 


37.6 


35 


.35.7 


101 

0 


100.0 



*1 



'1 

0 

I 
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Career history in the organization for wome * managers varied 
considerably (see Table 29). For 22 managers, their current 
position was their first position with the company. Seventeen 
managers had one previous position with the company, 15 had two, 
19 had three, 11 had four and 1? had five previous positions. 
Number of positions held in the organization is an important 
indicator of advancement when compared to total number of years 
the manager has been in the organization; 

An index was created which provided an average number of 
years in position by dividing the tota.). number of years with the 
organization by tot^al number of positions held by the manager in 
the organization. The average number of years in each position 
ranged from 1 to 30 years. For the sample, the average number of 
years spent in each position was 4; the median, 2 1/2 years. 
Table 29 presents the distribution of the average number of yeats 
in each position" by total number of positions. Seventy-seven 
percent of the managers have been in each of their positions an 
average of 4 years or less. Sixteen percent have been in each of 
their positions an average of 5 to 8 years, and 7 X A % 10 to .30 
years. For data analysis purposes, this variable is continuous. 

The average number of total years of employment with their 
organization was 10 years with a range of 1 to 30 years. The 
median was 9 years. The majority of the sample had been with the 
company 10 years or less, and 2b£, 11 to 20 years. About 10% had 
been employed by the same organization for more than 20 years. 

We were also interested in the extent to which managers had 
held a position in management in another organization ptior to 
joining the company, or. i t f they were new to management. Thirteen 
managers came to' the field of management ah a result of a 
significant career 11 change. Five had left positions as teachers, 
which they held from 1 to 7 years. t Another 'five left positions 
in the medical profession as dental assistants or nurses. The 
range of years spent in these medical positions was from 1 to. 17 
years. Two managers were homemakers and one 0 was a volunteer 
pritfr to joining her current company. An additional 19. managers 
were students prior to entering management. The remaining * 69*: 
juanagers had a position in a management related field prior to 
joining. the organization. Managers varied in total years of work 
expedience in management related positions . Cleric al posit ions 
in ja business environment were considered relevant experience 
since a person' can become familiar with and generally 
knowledgeable about the workings of an organization and type of 
industry from that vantage pdint. 

To get an index of management related work experience for 
each individual, the number of years in all positions with the 
Company ( including curreht position) were summed plus years in 
the one most previous management related position outside the 
company. The result was an index of number of years of 
management related experience for each, person. S A limitation that 
exists in this index is that job histories are more complete for 



Table 29. 



Distribution of Average Number of Years in Each 
Position by Total Number qf Positions in the drganization 



Average Number 
of Years in 
Each Position 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Total Number of Positions with the Organization 



' One 



Two, 



» 4 

r 

7 



3 
4 

5 

y 



Three 



4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 



Four 



1 
8 

5 
3 
1 
1 



Five 



3 
2 
2 
3 
1 



Six 



Total 





Jl 


Percent 


.6 


21 


20.8 


8 


30 


29.7 


2 


11 


10.9 


1 


16 


15.8 




9 


8.9 




' 3 


3.0 




3 


3.0 J 




1 


1.0 



10 

11 



1, 

ol 



1.0 
1.0 



13 
14 
15 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1.0 
1.0 
1.0 





29 


1 I 








1 


1.0 


• 


30 


1 \ 








1 


1.0 




Total 


22 21.8 j 


17 16.8 


15 14.8 


19 18.8 11 10.9 


17 16.8 101 


100, 0„ 







o 
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persons who have been with the same company for several years. 
Complete job history data is not available for those managers who 
are^ fairly new to the company and haye a history of extensive 
experience elsewhere. As a result, the correlation between years 
of management related experience land years with the company is 
.845, and we are using advancement (see below) as our best 
indicator oi experience, # 

The average number of years of management related work 
experience for the sample was 12 years, with a range of 2 to 41 
years (SD * 7.03).- Fifteen percent of the managers had 5 or 
fewer years of experience, and 38% had 6 to 10 years. About 21% 
were in the 11 to 15 year range and 16% were in the lb to 20 yaar 
range. Only' 10% of\ thp managers, have more than 20 years /of 
management related work experience. o y 

f r> 

In sum, managers' and* execut ives 1 work experience consists of 
four, variables: 1) years in current position; lj number of prior 
years with the organization; 3) number of prior positions in the 
organization , and 4 ) : whether the manager had a management' related 
position prior to joining the organization or is new to 
management. The first three were combined to create the 
Advancement variable; tne fourth is "Management Position in 
Previous Organizat ion M and is categorized yes/no. 



Advancement - 



A fifth experience variable was created as an index of 
advancement. The total number of years with the organization was 
divided by the number of positions held in the company (see 
above). This variable includes current and prior positions in 
the organization. We recognize that some mobility in the 
organization may be lateral rather than heirarchial, but if these 
changes in position are not true upward mobility, they probably 
do represent advancement in range of experience. 



Success 

Two indicators of success^ are salary and promotabil it y . 
Managers estimated their average annual percent salary increase 
over the last 3, years. Reported increases ranged from 7% to 
100%. The average salary increase* was 16% (Sj) 38 ^ 4.55). 
Twenty-six percent of the sample reported salary increases in the 
7% to 10% range;'40% in the 1U to 15% 22% in the 16% to 30% 
range; and 7% in the 33% to 100% range. Figure 9 presents a 
graph of the average percent salary increase over 3 years for the 
managers. A majority of the managers. ( n * 82) reported salary 
increases in the 7% to 20% range. The average salary increase 
figure for the sample was 18% (SD - 17.07); trie median, 13%. 
Five percent of the sample chose hot to report a salary increase 
over the last 3 years, which confirmed our decision not to ask 
for salary, a more sensitive figure. v ' 
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1 Percent Salary Increase 

j 

Figure 9. Number of managers by percent salary increase 
past three years as an indicator of success. 
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i A manager also relorted if she expected to be promoted within 
her company from he/r present position and when. Fifty-six 
percent [pf the managers responded affirmatively and of those, 33^ 
expect to* be promoted within the. next 2 years. Thirty-one 
percent did not expect to be promoted and 12% were not sure. The 
categories are yes, pot sure, no. This is interesting when 
compared to the fact that all these women mgt the criterion "Is 
promotable* before being interviewed. Expectation is, of course, 
tempered by wheje she % is in the organizat ibn. 

Satisfaction - 

An overwhelming 80% of thej managers' responded that they were, 
very satisfied when asked how Satisfied they were with management 
as a career. The remaining\ IV% were somewhat satisfied. Only 
one person reported being dissatisfied, and no one reported being 
very* dissatisfied. ^ The VatiabLe is dichotomous: very 
satisfied/ satisfied * 




Re 1 at i onsh i psN&mong 
Careering VarialHes 

Careering is V described by. several variables in the current 
study: age, position, experience, success and satisfaction. .We 
are interested in the . multiple interrelationships ampng these 
several variables in orderjto cre'ate a picture of career/lng that 
b^st describes* the women- managers and executives in oi^r sample. 
Generally, our expectation is that one's current level /and type 
oi position, salary increase, expectation of being pro/noted, and 
satisfaction with management as a career are indicators of where 
a manager is currently in tj^r careering. We expect that two 
variables^ her past experience and her age, will be positively 
related to her current position, salary, and expectation she will 
be promoted. Obviously, her expectation that she will be 
promote^ in the organization in the near future is inversely 
reflated' to her~"position level; presidents, are at the top already. 
As one moves up the organizational heirarchy, there is less 

opportunity for promotion within the organization. 

_ *i 

Our'* next Mtep is to interrelate these variables (see Table 
30), We need a better picture of* just hoy experience is.xeJUrt.ed 
to type an.d level of position in" the organization, particularly 
when one controls for age. Age is perhaps our best' control for 
opportunity for women in management ? s^nce we expect that younger 
women have pore t opportunity for oare^.ring. Do relationships 
between careering variables hold when we control for age or, 
opportunity? 

When we first examine .the relationships between age and the 
other careering variables, we find that our expectation that 
older managers would be in higher positions is not confirmed* 
Age is not related to position level for these' women managers {xl 
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Table 30 

Relationships Among Careering Variables 



Age 



Years in 

PoaitjLon Position Current 
Age Level" Type » Position 

2 . 2 
x , « 4. 13, x - . 73, r - ,43/*** 
6df, n.s, 3df, n.s. 



Prior Years Prior Positions 
.'.n the *ln the 

Organization Organization 



r m .242* 



.202* 



Management 

Position In Percent of 

Advance- Previous Salary 

ment Organizations Increase 



Satisfaction 

Expectation with 

of Promotion Management 



r « .470*** x ■ 1.61, 
a 3df, n.s. 



x' - 12.24, x - 11.76, x - 6?53, 
6df, n.s. 6df, n.s. 6df, n.c. 



Level of Position 



x 2 - 11.80** x 2 - 4.57, 
2df 6df, n.s. 



x - 8.84, x - 14.40, 
6df, n.V lOdf, n.s. 



* 2 - 14.63, x 2 - 3.60, 
LOdf, n.s.' 2df, n.s. 



x « 3.41 x - 9.68* x » 1.94, 
4df, n.s. 4df 4df, n.s. 



Type of Position 



x - 2.60, x 2 ■ ,31, x - 3.30, x 2 - 9.31, x 2 -"2.83, 

3df, n.s. 3df, n.s. 5df, n.s. 5df, n.s. 



1.14, x 2 - .93, x 2 - 1.21, 



Xdf, n.s. 2df, n.s. 2df, n.s. 2df, n.s. 



Years in Current 
Position 



r « -.148 r -.335**'* 



2 

x - 1.35, 
4df, n.s. 



9 2 
v.- -.169* x z - 28.97*** x - 7.30, 



6df 



6df, n.s. 



Prior Yefcrs with 
the Organization 



,500*** 



x* ° 12.97** r - -.080 
3df 



x 2 - 19.28** x 2 - 8.28, 
• 6df 6df, n.s. 



Prior Positions in 
the Organization 



Advancement (Years 
per Position, in 
the Organization) 



x - 12.66* x - 10.06, x - 28.21** x - 6.29, 
5df ^ lOdf, n.s. lOdf lOdf, n.s. 

2 



x - 10.08 
5df, n.s. 



2 ? 
v ■ -.112 x - 29.52*** x z - 11.36, 

8df 8df, n.s. 



Management Position in 
Previous Organization 



x' - 1.63, x 6.39, x - .59, 
2df, n.s. 2df, n.s. 2df, n.s. 



Percent Salary 
Increase 



x 2 - 16,06** x 2 - 1.63, 
4df 4df t n.s. 



Expectation F 
Promotion 



x « 4.03, 
4df, n.s. 



Satisfaction with 
Management 

*£ •* .05 
**n ,01 
***£ . ,001 



4.13, 6df, n.^.). Nor is it related to whether she is in a 
staff o'r line position (x2 = .73, 3d£, n.s.). It is, however, 
strongly related "to years in current position (_r ■ .437, p< 
.001), and^years with the organization U « .242, £ < .05). Age 
is -nol; related to salrry increases (_r ■ -..131), expectation of 
promotion (x2 = 11.7b, 6dj[, n.s.), or satisfaction with 
management as a career (x2 = 6.53, 6df, n.s.). If a manager is 
older, she is likely to have been with the organization a longer 
time, and will be more likely to have been longer in her current 
position. But she is not. more 1 ikel y to be higher up in the 
organization, have a higher increase in salary, greater, 
satisfaction, nor expect promotion. Further, the older she- is, 
the less likely she will have been in prior positions in the 
organization (r * -.202, £ < .05), that is, mobile. Age is not 
related to management-related prior experience outside the 
organization (x2 = 1.61, 3djt , n.s.). Apparently, the older she 
is, the lets likely she is to advance within the organization or 
be rewarded with salary or promotions, even though she. has been 
with the organization a long .time,. The older she is, the more 
likely she will have been in her current position a long time as 
well. Clearly, her position is not a function of age, her 
current success, or satisfaction. Age is positively related to 
her experience in the organization, but inversely related to 
indicators of advancement. 

What is the nature of her experience? Does experience 
predict her current position, success or satisfaction? First, 
let us examine the nature of her experience. As we expect, women 
who have had prior experience in management related positions 
outside the organization prior to j oining their, current; .company 
are likely to have been with their 'current organization a shorter 
period of time (x2 = 12.97, 3df, £ < .01), and to have fewer 
prior positions in their Current company (x2 * 12.66, 5djEyp_< 
.05). Further 5 , the longer shwsshas been with the organization, 
the more likely she is to have pr^pr positions in the 
.organization >.(x . = . ..50!).,. -^...c, .001 ) , and this re Pat ion ship J becomes " 
even stronger when we control for age U '■ .578, £< .001). 
Further, the more prior positions she has had in the 
organization, the more likely she is to be in her current postion 
a short period of time (jr - -.335,, £< .001). This relationship 
is less strong when we introduce age as a variable; but is still 
significant U = -.280, £ < .01). Years in current position is 
not related to prior years with the organization (r * -.148), but 
when age is controlled, the relationship becomes strong and 
negative U= -.269, £ <.01). That is, the longer she has been 
in the organization, the newer she is to her current position, if 
we control for opportunity. Management "related experience in a 
previous, most recent organization does not predict to years in 
current position (x2 - 1.35, 4df, n.s.). It seems that 
demonstrated mobility within the organization is related to years 
with the organization. Thus, experience in 'the organization is 
related to mobility within it, but this is clearly more true for 
younger women, and is thus a function of opportunity for women in 
management. - ----- 
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In 'sum, persons with prior management experience before 
joining their present company are Less Likely to be with the 
organization a Long time, and are Likely to have fewer prior 
positions -within the organization, which we would expect. 
Persons who have more prior positions within the company who now 
employs them are more likely to be new to their current position, 
•and are more likely to be longer in their current organization, 
and this relationship becomes stronger when we control for 
opportunity Cage), 

In order to more clearly describe advancement in careering, 
we have related two of the experience variables to obtain an 
index of advancement within ttf*e organization, although we 
r^ognize some of these moves may have been lateral ones. We 
divided the tot,ai number of years the manager was in the 
organization fc by the number of positions she has held, including 
her current one, to obtain an average number of years per 
position in the organizat ion . Figure 10 describes this 
? 4 .vancement index, and clearly shows that mobile managers are in 
their positions for. fewer years. As the number of years 
increases, the women have general ly held only one position. The 
relationship between age and advancement indicates older women 
have more years per position (j: = .470, £ < .001). 

When we consider each, of the experience variables, we find 
that none are i elated to either level- or type of position. 
Further, advancement is, not related to level of current positi.op 
(x2 «. 14.63, 10df , n.s:.-) dr type U2 =9.31, 5d_f , n.s J /aor 
salary (jr * -.112), nor satisfaction (_x2 - 11.36, 8df , n.s.), nor 
prior management related experience outside the organization (jc2 
- lQ.Ob, ... 5df »...-. n.s. )-. Advancement is related t6 expectat ion v f 
pronation U2 88 29.52, 8df, £ < .0.00) . Women who have 
demonstrated advancement are more likely to expect promotion when 
you ask them to predict. 

When we. examine expectation of'promction further , we find 
' that' it """is" related" to ^level of position, experience in the 
organization,, and salary. Managers who are in lower level 
positions (x2 = 9.6b, 4df , 2. * - U5 )> new to their current 
position (jc2 " 2b. 96, 6df 1 p < .001), who have been longer with 
the company (jc2 = 19. 2b, 6df , £ < .01), have had more ptior 
positions in their organization (x2 s 2b. 21, 10df, £ < .01)' and 
have fewer years per position (xl =? 29.52, bdf , £ < .001) are 
more likely to expedt promotion. Those who expect promotion also 
have higher salary increases (jc2 * 16.06, 4df , £ 
Advancement, and a woman's own expectation of promotion, are the 
two variables that identify women managers who are benefiting 
from increased opportunity, even though this is not yet reflected 
iri level and type of position. 
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Number of managers by advancement as an indicator of breadth of 
experience in the organization. 
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Opportunity fo T g Careering/ 
Education Needed 



Clearly, we expect that careering is partly a. function of 
opportunity, .which has been partially supported by the 
relationship between age and advancement just described. We 
anticipated this, and also asked women managers for their 
perceptions of local career opportunities for women in management 
and the educational requirements necessary to take advantage of 
those ^opportunities . A descriptive summary of the women 
managers ' and executives' comments is presented here. 

In the interviews, 7brmanagers {77% of. the sample) responded 
to two open-ended questions about career opportunities for women 
•in business. The first question .was: What are the job 
opportunities for women in management? Table 31 ^presents the 
women managers 1 responses to this question akd the number and 
percent who responded in v each category. Multiple responses ate 
included so the percentages reflect the total number who made the 
comment and therefore add up to more v than 100. Sixty-five 
percent of the 78 managers who responded said that the 
opportunities were good. Of these, 18% said that entry level 
positions were availa^Vb to women. Fifteen percent said that 
opportunities are improving, but have a long way to go or that 
the local market was difficult o ec ause of .the number o f he.av y 
manufacturing companies. Those industries mentioned as having 
the best opportunities available to, women were service 
industries. The specific positions identified as most available 
to women exist in personnel, public relations or advertising. 

The second question was: What kind of educational background 
do women need? Table 32 presents -the responses to this question. 
Thirty-one percent of the managers recommended a college degree 
in business while 24% recommended a more specialized degree in 

.!iP.£J?-^ A Liberal 

arts or broad-based education was said to be. important by 'b% of 
the managers. Other things mentioned as important were job 
experience and an understanding of the way organizations operate. 



Profe ssional Development* 



%d ucat ion 

Women managers and executives provided information on several 
aspects of their educational history. They identified degree' 
currently held, when they received it and from which institution; 
their area of specialization, and years of formal education. 
They also indicated if' they were currently enrolled in an 
educational institution, identified that institution and ^he 
d&gree toward which they were working. Finally they indicated if 
L ^ey had completed. A formal management training program, who 
sponsored the program and when they completed it. 



Table 31 

Women Managers' Percept ion* of Career 
Opportunities for Women in Management 



Women Manager's Perceptions 
of Career Opportunities 



NumberS^nd f 
Re s pofrd i 



Percent 
ing 





t 


p 


« 

Pp yTpnf 

* C L V* G LI L 


• 


Opportunities are good 


51 


Q 

63.4 


• 


Entry level opportunities are good, 








bi^ not niiddle management opportunities- 


14 


17.9. 


• 


Opportunities exist in manufacturing, if 
one has a technical background (i.e., 








Engineering, Accounting, Computer Science) 


12 


15.4 


b 

• 


Opportunities are improving but need to 








get better 


l l 

J. J. 


1 L 1 


• 

t 


Wpmen are not willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices in terms of time 








and effort to advance 


10 k 


12. b 


• 


Opportunities exist in the service 








industries 


5 


6.4 


• 


Colleges do not adequately prepare women 
for the "man's 11 world of business (i.e., 








corporate life, politics) ' 


5 


6.4 


• 


Opportunities exist in Personnel, Public 








Affairs, and Advertising Departments 


4 


5.1 


• 


Women have to prove themselves more 








than men 


4 


5.1 


• 


Women have false expectations regarding 








opportunities with a college degree • 


4 


5.1 


• 


Opportunities are bad 


3 


3.8 


• 


Women must be patient 


-2 


2.6 



If! J 
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Table 32 

Women Manager's Perceptions of Educational Background 
' Necessary for Women in Management 



Number and Percent 
Responding 



Background Needed 




ni 


Percent 


Business administration 




24 


30.8 


Accounting or finance 




19 


24.4 


Masters of Business Administration 




lb 


20.5 


A college degree ' 




10 


12.8 


Any technical jiegree 




1U 


12.8 


Prior work experience ' - 




10 


12.8 


Computer science degree 




9 


11.5 


Knowledge of corporate structure 








and politics • 




9 


11.5 


Arts and humanities degree with 








business courses 




8 


10.3 


Engineering degree 




6 


7.7 


Art6*and humanities degree * 




6 


7.7 


Management education and on-the-job 






experience 




3 


3.8 


Good communication skills 




3 


3. v 8 


Career goals orientation 




2 


2.6 


Volunteer activit ies 




2 


2.6 


Any background as long as you are 








a capable person 


-I 


4 


' 2.6 



An important question for the study cpjiters on the 
relationship between education and careering. ' When 78 of the 
managers were asked what kind of educational background women 
n^ed, almost all said women should have a business or technical 
background to really advance. It- is therefore important to 
describe the level of education and area of specialization 
completed by the women in the sample, including their current 
enrollment and completion of a formal 'management. training 
program. 

Level of education completed is presented in Table 33, 
Thirty-five percent of the women are high school graduates, and 
4& have associate degrees, ForUy-eight percent have a Bachelor 1 $ 
degree, and 14ft have graduate degrees. 

Managers al so reported total yea^s o f formal education . 
Average years of education is 16, with a range of 12 to 21 years 
(SD »■ 2.10). " • 

This picture cjianges somewhat when we include education in 
progress;. Eighteen percent of the women managers are currently 
enrolled in college or graduate school. Of those who are 
currently enrolled, 11 are high school graduates only, 6 have 
Bachelor's degrees and i has a Master's degree. All are working 
on business jegrees in accounting, management, or marketing. 
When we combine level of education completed with currently 
enrolled, we can create categories of level of education 
completed/ enrolled , a variable which credits persons striving for 
more education. 

Areas of - specialisation * for the 65% of the sample who 
completed associate degrees, college or graduate school varied. 
Of those who completed one of these three degrees, 31 (47!t) 
specialized in business or technical areas such ae accounting, 
marketing, economics, journalism, or radio and televisiou. 
Eighteen 127%) specialized in arts and humanities (e.g,, English 
literature, foreign language, and history). The 17 remaining 

Table 33 

I 

Level 6f Education Completed for 

Women Managers and Executives ' 



Level of Education 


11 


Percent 


High School 


- T 

35 


34. 


7 


Associate Degree 


4 


4. 


0 


Bachelor 1 s Degree 


4b 


47. 


5 


Master's Degree 


13 


12. 


9 


Doctor, of Philosophy Degree 


1 


1. 


U 
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Table 34 

Level of Education Completed/Enrolled 

for Women Managers and Executives 



Level of Education 


n_ 


< Percent 


High School^ 


24 


23.8 


AA -Degree ajid/or 
Enrolled in College 


15 


14.9 


College Degree Only 


42~, 


' 41.6 


College Degree and 
Enrolled in Graduate School 


20 


19.8 


Total 


101 


100. i 

i 



graduates (27&) specialized, in the social sciences (n - 9) 'or 
other- professional areas (nursing or medical technoTogy, £^ 3, 
home economics, n^ = 2; library and secretarial science, £ = 3). 

Table ^5 presents data on those completing a degree or 
currently enrolled by area of specialization. Of those with 
Bachelor's degrees, 2b of 53 majored or are specializing in a 
business or technical field compared tQ 15 of 19 who have or are 
currently working toward Master's degrees. In contrast, 13 of 53 
who have or are«working toward Bachelor's degrees . spec ial ize in 
arts , and N humaniti«s and 2 of 53 in social sciences or one of the 
other fields in this category (e.g., nursing, home economics, 
etc.). When we include degrees in progress, 58% of the sample of 
77 with other than a high school diploma have specialized in a 
business or technical field. All of those currently enrolled at 
whatever level are specializing in business and technical fields. 
Clearly, women in management believe a business or technical 
degree is important tor advancement, and of those who have gone 
beyond high school, most have completed or are enrolled in a 
field related to management (jt2 = I3.76. 4df, £ <.01). 

Sixty-four percent of the women managers completed a formal 
management training program, another means of obtaining training 
in business . Of these , 4ti% attended a management training 
program sponsored by their company, twenty-nine percent attended 
programs given by pro fessional groups such as the Amer ican 
Society for Training and Development and the American Management 
Society, o^ by private consulting companies* Twenty-three 
percent attended - management tra ining programs sponsored by 
universities or colleges (e.g., University 6f Wisconsin-Madison, 
University of Minnesota, University of Chicago, and University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee) ♦ ^jft 

hi* 



Table 35 



Associate/College/Graduate Degree by Area of 
"Specialization for Women Managers and Executives 



Area Of Specialization 



Business And 
Technical 



Arts And 
Humanities 



Social Science 
And Othere * 



Total 



Completed Enrolled Completed Enrolled Completed Enrolled Completed Enrolled 



Grand 
' Total 



00 

o 



Associate Degree 

Bachelor's Degree 

Master's Degree ^ 

Master of Arts 

Master of Business 
Administration 

Doctor of Philosophy Degree 

Total 

Grand Total 



2 
17' 

U 
U 

0 



.0 
11 

7 
0 

0 



27 18 
45 



0 

13 

1 

0 

1 



0 
6 

0 
0 

0 



15 ?0 
15 



2 
12 

3 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 



17 0 
17 



A * 
42.' 

A 

1. 
59 



0 
11 

7 
0 

0 
18 



53 

15 
A 

i 

77 



77 
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Professional Activities^ * 

An indirect /assessment of professional involvement and 
commitment can Ibe made from the number of activites related to 
one's position on profession. Managers reported the activities 
related to their position aside from company sponsored functions. 
Persons choose to devote their free time &o such activities 
ranging from participation in professional associations to 
community volunteer work. Twenty-two managers were not involved 
in any activities. For the rest of the * sample, the ..umber of 
activities ranged from one to nine. Forty managers' weve involved 
in one or two activities. Twenty-eight managers were involved in 
three or four ac tivit ies and 11 managers , five to nine 
activities .. The average number of activities was 2.25, the 
standard deviation, 2.14. 

The highest participation is in professional organizations. 
Fifty-four percent of the women participated in organizations 
such as the American Management Association, American Society for 
Training and Development, National Accounting Association or 
American Institute of Banking. Forty-four . percent of the 
managers belonged to professional women's organizations like 
Women in Communications or the International Association of 
Personnel Women. Participation ip civic organizations such as 
the United Way or Easter Seals was 275^ compared to 15% far other 
volunteer organizations like a children's arts carnival or church 
groups.,. Nine percent of the ^managers were involved in civic 
women's organizations such as Junior League or YWCA. Finally, 5% 
were involved in committees within their organizations such as 
Hospitality Committee or Corporate Education Committee. • 

We . then created a professional activities variable to 
describe not just the number, but rather, the breadth of her 
activities not sponsored by the employing company. Three types 
•^f organizations were wonsidered: civic organization activities, 
professional management association activities, and professional, 
womens ' association ac tivit ies . For cod ing purposes , the 
manager was assigiied a 0, 1,' 2, or 3 depending on the number of 
different typas of these three activities she listed. 
Twenty-three Recent were involved in no activities, 38% were in 
one of the three types of activities, 2b% were in two of the 
three types and 12% were involved in all three types. 

Relationships Among Careeri n g and 
Profes sional Development Variables 

Professional development is described by several variables in 
the current study: age, level of education completed, whether 
she is currently enrolled, area of specialization, completion of 
a management training program, and the number and breadth ~of 
professional activities that are not company sponsored but are 
related to one's position. 
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Table 36 indicates interrelationships among the professional 
development variables. There are few, if any, relationships. 
For the most part, these variables are independent. 

. One important relationship to report is between age and level 
of education completed. In this sample, ycunger women are more 
likely to have completed higher levels of education (x$ - 24.43, 
12df , £ < .05). Ic is interesting to note, however, that when we 
examine the relationship between those currently enrolled and 
age, the relationship is not significaat (x;2 = 5.61, 4df , n.s<J. 
When we combine level oi education from thosei completing a degree 
beyond high school or currently enrolled (1 * high schq^l, 2 - 
associate degree or currently enrolled in a college degree 
program, 3 a college degree, 4 - college or graduate degree or 
currently enrolled in a graduate program) to create the variable 
level of education completed/enrolled, the relationship between 
age and education is not significant U2 * lb. 22, 12df, n.s.) P 

Clearly, the inverse relationship between age arid education 
in management is disappearing as more and more women are seeking 
degrees in management , irrespective of their age. This finding 
is even more pronounced by the result that age is not related ] to 
complet ing a management trailing program. Again, women in 
management are seeking professional development opportunities 
regardless of age, and this is reinforced by a lack of 
relationship between age and professional activities as well (x2 
= 9.02, lbdf. s n.s.). 

Nor does level of education completed seem to be related to 
whether a woman seeks more education as measured by whether she 
is currently enrolled Oc2 = 6.54, 3df , n.sV)T^ Women are also 
likely to complete, a management training program irrespective of 
the level of education they have already completed (x.2 * 2.84, 
4df , n.s.), or whether they are currently enrolled (x2 * 1.92, 
3df , n.s.). BeiVig currently enrolled in a degree proram does not 
seem to hamper V them in involvement in professional activities 
either— 'they are as likely to be involved irrespective of their 
enrollment in a degree program (jc2 - 1.44, 4df , n.s.). Further, 
women in management all seem to be aware of the importance of 
involvement in professional activities , irrespective of their 
level of education completed or enrolled (x2 ■ 20.06, 12 d f , 
n.s . ) , or whether they have completed a management training 
program (x2 m 7.15, 4df^ n.s.). In sum, .the relationship between 
age and education disappears when we give credit to those women 
who are currently enrolled in degree programs. Level of 
education is not related to whether the woman has chosen to 
complete a management training program, or whether she chooses to 
involve herself in professional activities that are not sponsored 
by the company. And if she is currently enrolled in a degree 
program, she is as likely to be involved in professional 
activities women not enrolled ; — -Number- - and bread th - of 

professional activities are highly related (x;2 - 146.35, 12df , £ 
< .001). 

i 
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Table 36 

Relationships Among Professional Developtnent Variables 



Age 



Level of Education Currently 
Age Completed Enrolled 



x 2 - 24.43, 12df, x 2 - 5.61, 4df, 



£ < .05 



Level of Area of Completed 

Education Specialization Management 

Training 



Completed/ Completed/ 
Enrolled Enrolled 



x' - 18;22, 
12df, n.s. 



x - 4.68, 
8df, n.i. 



Program 

2 » 

x - 2.84, 4 df, 

n. i. 



NumUcr ni 
Prof esslonul 
Acti<vi t ies 



x - 9.02, 
16df, n.s 4 . 



Breadth of 
Prot i*ss i nua I 
Act 1 villi's 



9.71, i2i\f % 
n.s . 



Level of Education 
Complete.) 



x A - 6.54, 3df, 
n. s. 



x* - 3.34, 
Adf, n.s. 



2.95, 3df, 
n.s . 



x * 17.02, 
. I2dl, n.a. 



3.74, 6df, 
n.a . 



H 
00 



Currently Enrolled 



Level of Education 
Completed/Enrolled 



x -'7.41, 
4df, n.s. 



x' - 13.76, 
4df, £ < ,01 



1.92, 3df, 
n, s. 



x fc - 1,92, 
3df, n.s. 



1.44, 4df, 
n.s. 



20.06, 12df, 
n.s. 



x - 3.60, 3df, 
n.s. - 



x - 5\56, 9df. 
n.s . 



Ares of Specialization 
Completed/Enrolled 



<2 • 



Qi, 



2df, n.a. 



v - 8.30, 
8df, n.s. 



x - 2.04, 6df, 
n.s . 



Management Training 
Program Completed 



x * 7.15, 
4df, n.s. 



x » 7.57, 3df, 
n.s. 



Professional Activities 
(Number) 

Pro loss iona I Activities 
i Breadth) 



x" - .Ufi.35, 

12df , |) 4.001 



**n < .01 
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Area of specialization is still another indicator of 
professional development. We commented that women who are 
currently enrolled- are all enrolled in a business or technical 
field. Consequently, w^ combined the area of specialization for 
those who have completed degrees and who are currently enrolled. 
Of those who have gone beyond high school, most have completed or 
are enrolled in a field related to management. However, women 
complete, a management training program irrespective of their 
educational experience in a management related field (x2 ■ ul4 
^df , n.s .) . — ' ' 

A review of the interrelationships among professional 
development variables shows that woman in management are seeking 
education through current enrollment, completing management 
training programs, and involvement" in professional activities, 
irrespective of the level of education they currently have! 
Those who have gone beyond college are significantly more likely 
to have specialized in business and technical areas, than other 
areas, particularly if they are seeking more education. The lack 
of relationships among types of^ professional development 
(education, management training program, number and breadth of 
professional activities) is evidence tor both the breadth and 
depth of their choices ' to improve themselves. Further, they 
believe business and technical degrees are important for 
advancement, anJ they are seeking to acquiie them. 

Relationships Among Professional 
Development and Careering Variables 

We expect that women who develop themselves professionally 
through education, specialization in business or technical field, 
complete management training programs, and engage in professional 
activities will be at a higher position level, advance in the 
organization, have higher salary increases, be more satisfied 
with management as a career= and be more likely to expect 
promotidn. 

These expectations are based on the general assumption that a 
manager's attempts at professional development will be rewarded 
by advancement, level of position, salary and satisfaction, and 
that one of the motivations for pro fe«sional "development is 
expectation of promotion. 

Thus, our major expectation is. that level of education 
completed will be related to advancement in the organization and 
to the level and type of position she holds currently. Contrary 
to expectation, neither level of education completed (x2 ■ 4.0b, 
6df, n.s.) nor level completed/ enrol led Oc2 - 1.35, 2df, n.s.) 
predicts the position level a manager or executive currently 
holds in the organization. Education completed (x2 ■ 2.56, 3df, 
n . s . ) or enroll ed ( x2 - 0 . 85 ,--fdf ,-- n . s . > does no tFpred ic t ~t ype^Sf - 
position (line or. staff) either. Combining level of education 
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completed with degree in progress (currently enrolled) does not 
change this lack of relationship between education and position 
level (x2 ■ 5.69, 6df, n.s.) or type (x2 = 5.57, 3_df, n.s.). 
Further, whether she specializes in a business or technical field 
does not predict her position level (jc2 ■ l.bi, 4df , ri.s.) or 
type (xl = 0.78, 2dl, n.s.). Those, with more management related 
degrees are not more likely to be in line positions. 

What is particularly interesting, about this review oi the 
relationships between professional developmenc and careering is 
t ^ le 1 acjc of relationship between professional development 
variables and advancement . We expect that women who develop 
themselves professionally are more likely to^advance within the 
organization . Ibis is not the case . Advancement is not 
predicted by either level of education (x2 - 23.03, 15d£, n.s.), 
whether she is currently enrolled Cx2 = 9.02, S dt , n.s.), level 
ot education completed/enrolled (x2 « 22.29, 15 d f , n.s v ), area of 
specialization completed/enrolled (x2 - 8.71, lOdf , n.s.), 
whether she has completed a management training program ( x2 . = 
2.13, 5df , n.s.) or by her involvement in number of professional 
activities (x2 = 20.27, 20df, n.s.), or breadth (x2- \ 12. 16, 
15df, n.s.). ~ < \ 

Further, l*vel of education completed is not rewarded by 
higher salary increases (x2 '» 5. 76, 9df , n.s.) or satisfaction 
with management (x2 ■ 9.18, 6djf, n.s.). This lack of 
relationship does not change if we consider whether she is 
currently enrolled or if we combine level of education completed 
with that in progress (see Table 37). , \ 

While examination- of the interrelationships among careering 
variables indicated that expec tat ion of promotion is an important 
indicator of other career ing variables , women who expec t to. be 
promoted do not seem to be basing that expectation on their level 
of education completed (xl - 11.49, 6_df, n.s.), whether they are 
enrolled now (x2 0.15, 2dJF, n.s ), whether they, have a 
business/ technical specialization (x2 - 8.82, 4d f , n.s.), whether 
they have completed a management training program (x2 a 4.76, 
2df , n.s.), or the extent to which they are involved in 
professional activities (jc2 - 7.45, 8df, n.s.). 

The only professional development indicator that seems to 
predict level of position is whether she has completed a 
management training program (yd = 8.97, 2djf, £ < .05). Women in 
upper level positions are significantly l ess likely to have 
completed such a program. Women in higher level positions are 
significantly more likely to be involved in a number of 
professional activities hot sponsored by the company Oc2 » 26.34, 
8 df , £ < .001), and in more types of activities, indicating 
breadth 1x2 = 21.41, 6df , £ < .01). Both findings seem to be 
explained by the fact that upper level managers, which include 
the executives in the sample, are less likely to have use for the 

-kinds. Di.jk.iXlA. Jtaught— itL. nM!^s&^P^XX&iTiij^j^pgr t ^B $ nor does 

she need such a program for advancement. Further, involvement in 
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Age 



Level of Education 
Completed 



Currently Enrolled 



Level of Education 
Completed/Enrolled 



Table 37 

Relationship Among Careering and Professional Development. Variables 



Position Level Position Type Advancement 



x - 4.08, 
6df, n.s. 



x* - 1.35, 
2df, n.s. 

x 2 - 5.69, 
6df, n.s. 



- 2.56, 
3df, n.s* 



x ■ .85, 
ldf, n.s. 

x 2 ■ 5.57, 
3df, n.s. 



x* ■ 23.03, 
15df, n.s. 



x 2 - 9.02, 
5df , n. s. 

x 2 - 22.29, 
15df, n.s. 



Management 
Position in 
Previous 
Organization 



x 2 - 2.70, 
3df, n.s. 



x 2 - .09, 
ldf, n.s. 

x 2 ■ 1.64, 
3df, n.s. 



x 2 - 5.76, 
9df , n.s. 

x 2 ■ .20, 
3df, n.s. 

x 2 ■ 4.67, 
9df, n.s. 



Percent Satisfaction 
Salary Expectation with ,. 

Incresse of Promotion Management 



x 2 - 11.49, 
. 6df , n. s. 



x 2 - .15, 
2df, n.s. 

x 2 - 11.14, 
6df, n,s. 



x 2 - 9. 18, 
6df, n.s. 



x 2 - 4.84, 1 
2df, n.s. 

x 2 ■ 12.01, 
6df, n.s. 



Area of Specialization 
Completed/Enrolled 


x 2 ■ 1.81, 
4df, n.s. 


x 2 - .78, 
2df, n.s. 


x 2 ■ 8.71, 
iOdf, n.s. 


x 2 ■ 3.60, 
2df, n.s. 


x 2 ■ 5.61, 
6df, n.s. 


x 2 - 8.82, 
4df , o.s. 


x 2 - 

\ 4df, 


.87, 
n.s. 


Management Training 
Program Completed 


x 2 - 8.97, 
2df, £ < .05 


x 2 -^.25, 
ldf, n.s. 


x 2 - 2.13, 
5df, n.s. 


x 2 ■ .18, 
ldf, n.s. 


x 2 - 5.53, 
3df, n.s. 


x 2 - 4.76, . 
2df, n.s. 

x 2 - 7.45, 
8df, n.s. 


x 2 - 

2df 


2.67, 
n.s. 


Professional Activities 

(Number) 


x 2 ■ 26.34, 
8df, £ < .001 


x 2 - .59, 
4df, n.s. 


x 2 ■ 20.27, 
20df, n.s. 


x 2 ■ 3.50, 
4df , n.s. 


x 2 - 21.66, 
I2df, f»x .05 


2 

. n ■ 

Cdf 


21.28, 
£ < .01 


Professiop.il Activities 
(BrtMdth) * 


x 2 - 21.41, 
6df , £< .01 


x 2 ■ 5.54,. 
3df , n.s. . 


x 2 - 12.16, 
15dr\ n.s. 


x 2 « 4". 64, 
3df t n.s. 


x 2 » 11.66, 
9df, n.s. 


x 2 * 5.91, 
6ctf, n.s. 


2 

x ■ 

6df 


20.08, 
, £C,01 


V 

\ 
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non-company sponsored activities outside the organization is one 
ot the" responsibilities of >upper Level managers and execut ives , 
It is also interesting to note that the more activities, she 
engages in, the lower her salary increases 0x2 = 21. bb, 12df, £< 
.05), Thi s relationship does not hold when we consider the 
breadth of her activities (x2 a 11.56, 9jdf , n.s.). this may show 
that too many activities outside the company can negatively 
affect salary increase. This relationship disappears when we 
consider breadth of activities, which is also probably a better 
measure or professional development opportunities that accrue 
from such involvement* However, the more activities she is 
involved in, the »raore. satisfied she is with management, as a 
career (x2 = 21.28, 8df, £< .01). Again, however, people who 
have completed a management training program ate not more likely 
to expect promotion. ' 

Why then, if professional development is not related to 
careering, either to advancement , level or type of position,- or 
salary, do women seek more . educat ion? If they d6 not expec.t* to 
be promoted because of it, why do they continue to improve 
themselves? 1 

• 0 

One hypothesis is that education completed is related, to 
advancement, but " that such a relationship is a' relatively new 
development in organizations . In studying the interrelationships 
among careering variables, older women are less likely to advance* 
in the prganizat ion, and older women are less likely to have 
completed higher levels of educat idti (although this disappears 
when we consider degrees in progress)-. . -Further > lack of a 
relationship between education and advancement inay.be a function 
of the size and typ£ of the organization in which a woman- finds 
herself, or the support available in the organization. We do 
know that women managers are more likely to be in 
Finance/Insurance organizations and in larger organizations, with 
one exception, that is, small Service organizations. One can 
argue then, that adv ement and expectation of promotion may be 
related, if we .*trol for opportunity and support. 

Consequently, after discussing Personal Roles and Socialization, 
we examine ';he effects of opportunity, support and socialization 
on careering and professional development yariables. 



Personal Roles 
Multiple Roles 

/ 

The careering and professional development of women needs to 
be considered in 1 ight of the number of other roles and 
responsibilities she has besides her career. Many women have 
multiple roles that include spouse and parent. Table 38 presents 
marital status ^and number of children ior the managers in the 
sample. Fifty-six percent of the managers are married, 26/i . > 
s ingle , lb L A,- ar-4* divorced , and l%~ . are - widowed ... £if Ly-.thr.ee. 



ly7 ^ < 

21 a 



o 




Table 38 

Marital Status and Number of Children of the Women Managers 

, s, ; . 

. . Marital Status 

Married Single Divorced ^ Widowed 

Number of Children ri • Percent Percent 11 Percent n Percent 



None , 31 54.4 24 92.3 8 50.0 1 50.0 

One 9 15.8 2 7.7 4 25.0 1 50.0 

Two 12 21.0 - — 3 18.7 

Three 2 3.5 - ' — 

Four 2 3.5. - — - -- , - 

Five 1 1.0 1 

r Total 57 26 16 2 
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percent of the married, divorced and widowed women have no 

children. Ninety-two percent of the single women have no 

children. Forty-seven percent of married women have children, 

and 3U% have more. than one child. * 

Considering the issue of multiple roles, 2b% of the women are 
both spouses and . parents. Eleven percent are either single, 
divorced or widowed with children, thsrefore they have the role 
of parertt . The 31% who are married with no children are spouses • 
Thirty-three percent are .either single, divorced or widowed with 

,nq children, being neither parents nor spouses at this point in 
their lives. Number of roles was classified as follows: single 

fl = 1, spouse 55 2, single with children = 3 and spous§ with 
children 55 4. 



Support at Hpme 

Spouse's occupation was examined as an indicator of support 
for the manager in her role. To make comparisons between the 
manager's position and* that of her spouse, all occupations were 
assigned a socioeconomic- status score. The scoring system was 
designed by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963) and includes 297 
occupational categories. Socioeconomic status scores range from 
0 to 100 and are based on average levels of education and income 
for adult niales. The purpose for using the scoring scheme was to 
compare the manager's occupation with that of her spouse (and 
parents) to discern equality of employment. We are inferring 
that spouses of equaj. or higher occupational status are able to 
be more supportive of the women managers since they have more 
similar, careering experiences in their own work than spouses 
whpse socioeconomic status is significantly lower than the women 
manager's. For example, a spouse who is involved in a corporate 
setting as an executive may be more helpful and supportive of a 
manager who is trying to obtain a promotion than a spouse who is 
involved in professional sports. , 

/■ \ . 

Table 39 displays the occupations of the spouses of the women 

managers who are currently employed, "ranked from, high to low on 

socioeconomic status score. Two spouses are not employed. The 

purpose of the. „table is to present the rang* of occupations and 

status scores. Socioeconomic status scores range, from 92 to b2. 

The average soc ioeconomic status score for the spouses was 

8a. 42, with a standard deviation of 10.33. Eighty percent of the 

spouses have scores of 84 and above* Forty-seven percent of the 
spouses are attorneys, engineers, presidents and vice-presidents 
of companies, or managers. 

To make comparisons between the managers' occupational status 
and that of her spouse and parents, socioeconomic status scores 
were compared. Almost all of the managers received socioeconomic 
status scores in the 9U 1 s . The average socioeconomic status 
score for the managers was 94.14, the standard deviation, 4.U4. 
If the manager's occupational status was 1U or fewer points 



Table 39 

•Spouses 1 Occupations and Socioeconomic Stacus Scores 



Spouse's Occupation 



n Percent 



Socioeconomic 
Status Score* 



Attorney 
Banker 
Administrator 
Educational Coordinator 

for a School System 
Investor 
Professor 
Sales Trainer 
Systems Analyst 
Engineer 
Accountant 
Credit Analyst 
President or Vice-President 
of Company/ Corporation . 
Instructor 

lowsurance Sales/Adjuster 
Store Owner 
Real Estate Broker 
Manager 
Sales Manager 
General Contractor 
Construction Firm Owner 
Art Dealer 
"Tool and Die Maker 
Video Sales Consultant 
Laboratory Technician 
Photographer- 
Factory Inspector • 
Service Station Owner 
Golf Professional 
Auto Repair Person 

Total 



55 



9.0 . 


98 


1.8 


9b 


1 Cm 

1.8 


96 


1.8 


• 

96 


; 1.8 


96 


1.8 


96 


1 . o 


96 


1 o 

1.8 


96 


14, 5 


95-96* 


3.6 


92 


1.8 


92 


12. 7 


91-96* 


1 .o 


89 




HQ 


1.8 


88 


1.8 


86 


in q 




1.8 


84-89* 


3.6 


84 


1.8 


79 . 


1.8 


77 


3.6 


77 


1.8 


77 


1.8 


73 


1.8 


73 


1.8 


71 


1.8 


68 


1.8 


60 


1.8 


' 52 







*Socioeconomic Status Score range, depending on industry. 
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higher than her spouse's or her parents 1 (approximately one 
standard deviation from above the mean), they were considered to 
be of equal status. If in either case the manager's occupational 
status score was more than 1.0 'points higher, she was considered 
to be of higher status. In no case was the manager's spouse or 
parents more than 10 points higher because- the managers were 
primarily in the upper 10% of the scale. In comparison with 
their spouses, 75% ofe the married managers (n 3 41) were, of 
equivalent occupational status compared to 25& ( n = 14) who were 
of higher status, and this difference is statistically 
significant (x2 83 13,25, ldjE, £< .001), No manager's spouse had 
a socioeconomic status score greater than 10 points above her's. 



Socialization 



Occ upat i onal Mob il i t y/ 
Career in jg Modeling 

A manager's occupational mobility can be measured by 
comparing her occupational status now to her parents' status when 
she was growing up. All managers provided their parents' 
occupation. Parents' occupat ions were assigned socioeconomic 
status scoreJtfusing the same procedure applied to spouses' 
occupation witn one major exception. Because the scores «are 
based on average levels of educat ion- and income for adult raales^, 
there is no score for the occupation of horaemaker. In order to 
create a variable that would consider horaemaker status, we 
include whether the mother is employed outside the home as a 
variable. Thirty-four percent of the' mothers- were employed 
outside the home when the managers were growing up; atid 65% were* 
homemaker s . % 

Table. 40 presents a ranking of mothers' occupations from high 
(96) to low (32) pn sbc ioeconomic status score and the number and 
percentage of mothers in each occupational category. .The largest 
occupational categories are teacher (7%), secretary (5*), office 

worker (4%), aind sales clerk (4%). 

* * 

Table 41 presents a similar ranking of fathers' occupations. 
s There a greater range ■ of socioeconomic status scores for 

fathers (99 to 16) as well as a greater range of occupations - (37 
compared, to lb fop mothers). 

For ' purposed of data analysis, we are interested in 
calculating a sOc ioeconomic status score for the manager s 
parent(g)* that could be compared -to the socioeconomic status 
score of the manager. Several options were considered.. 0n<B 
option was to consider only the father's score since 66% of the 
mothers were hoi^emakers. Because our sample^ ef - managers are 
women, we fekt it important to consider the mother' s occupat ion 
outside the home . since this provides' an additional source of 
^areering modeling for women. . p 
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Table 40 

Mothers' Occupations and Socioeconomic' Status Scores 



Mother's Occupation 

Professor 

Pharmacist 

Teacher 

Caseworker 

Postmaster 

Secretary 

Self-employed, business 

Office Worker 

Nurse 

Restaurant Manager \ 

Sales Clerk 

Grocer 

Factory Worker 
Waitress 
Nurse 1 s Aide 

homenraker 

* Total 



n Percent 



101 



100.0 



Socioeconomic 
Status Score 



1 1 \ 

1 . 0 


' 96 ' 


1 0 


yj 


6.9 


. 89 


1.0 


85 


1.0 


82 


4.9 


82 


1.0 


76 


4.0 


73 


3.0 


71 


1.0 


71 


4.0 


61 


3.0 


• 54 


1.0 




1.0 


39 


1.0 


32 . 


65.3 


amwm 



217 
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. -- Table 41 

Fathers 1 "Occupations and Socioeconomic Status S::&r^s 



w « 

Father's Occupation 
* * 


• 

n 


Percent 


Soc ioeconoraic 
Status Score* 


£ ~ 









Doc tor/ Dent 1st 




4.0 


99 


Attorney ' ' 


• 1 


l.U 


• " 98 


Banker 


<£ 


2.0 


9b. 


Professor 


1 


1.0 


96 


Fngineer 


r t 


2.0 


95-9b 


Pharmacist 


X 


.1.0 


95 


Television Announcer 


1 


. 1,0 


95 


Accountant 


4 


4V1 


92 * 


Industrial Buyer 


3 


'3.0 


- 92 . 


Ag<ency Executive 


, 5 


5.1 


91-95* • 


Supervisor 


6 


6.1 


79 


Factory Foreman 


4 


4.1 


79 


Manager 


8 • 


8.2 


78-8*9* 


Salesperson 


6 


6.1 


7/-88* 


Inspector * 


J. 


1.0* 


76 


Fireman 


1 


.1.0 


73 


Lab Technician 


1 


f 1.0 


73 


Office Worker 


2 


2.0 


73 


Postal Worker 


2 


2.0 


73 


Sel f-employed , business 


13 


13.3 


71-88* 


Surveyor • 


2 . 


2.0 


71. • ., 


Machinist /Welder 


' 2 


2.0 


68 


Sel f^eraployed , 








Service Station 


1 


T.O 


V * " 63 


Car Dealer 


2 


2.0 


61 


Repairman 


2- 


2. 0 


61 


Butcher 


1 


1.0 


60 . 


Grocer 


, 2 


2.0 


54 


Crane Opera s tpr/Lum bowman 


1 


1.0 


52 . 


Farmer 


5 


5.1 


50 


Railroad Worker 


2 


2.0 


42-65* * 


Truck Driver 


2 


2.0 


40 


Construction Worker d 


2 


2.0 


38 


Barber 


•1 


l.U 


37 


Factory Worker 


1 


l.U 




Miner 


1 


1.0 


36 


Laborer 


2 


2.0 


• 25 


Maintenance 

** 


1 


1.0 


16 


Total 

< 


98 


100.1 


• 

M 



*Range, depending on industry. 
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Thirty-two managers were raised in families where both 
parents worked outside the home. Socioeconomic status scores for 
each of the parents were compared statistically tP test whether 
combining them changed the socioeconomic status score for the 
family. ..A paired t-test which compared the mother's 
socioeconomic status score to the father's was done for the 32 
cases. The t-test showed no statistically signif icant^dif ference 
between mother's and father's socioeconomic status scores (t ■ 
-1.32 , djt - 31). >. , ~ 

The p option we decided upon was to average the father' 6 and 
mother's socioeconomic status scores in cases where both parents 
worked outride the home. In famil ies in which only -one parent 
worked outside. cf the home, the working parent's socioeconomic 
status score was considered the family occupational status. The 
average family socioeconomic status score was 85.34, with a 
standard deviation of 29.0b. The manager's socioeconomic status 
was compared to her family' s in the same way it was compared to 
her spouse's. If the manager's score was 10 or fewer points 
higher than her family's, she and. her family were considered to 
be equal in occupational status. If the manager's score was more 
than 10 points higher, she was considered to . - be of higher 
occupational status. Thirty-six managers were of equivalent 
occupational status to their family's, compared to 64 who were in 
occupations of higher status, and this difference is 
statistically significant «(x2 - 7.84, ldf, p_ < ,01). 

Parent's occupations were also classified according to 
Uei irtment of * Labor (1977) occupational categories ' for 
descriptive purposes. The four general categories are: 
professional, technical *and managerial; clerical and sales; 
skilled and semi-skilled; and service. The additional category 
of homemaker was included for mother's occupation. 

Fifty-seven percent of the fathers and 20% of the mothers 

were in professional, technical and managerial occupations such 

as attorney, pharmacist, banker, manager, and engineer. Seven 

percent of the fathers and 8% of the mothers were in clerical and 

sales occupations. Twenty-five percent of the fathers and 2% of 

the mothers were employed in skilled or semi-skilled occupations. 

In service' occupations such as waitress or police of ficer , there 

were nine fa.thers and five mothers. Lastly, 65% of the mothers 

were homemakers when the managers wore growing up. No 

information was available for three of the fathers who may have 

been deceased . ' ' 

* . t* 

Table 42 combines the data for mother's and father's 
occupation. Thirtyeight percent of the managers came from 
families where the father was a professional and the mother was'a 
homemaker compared ^to 11% from homes where both parents were 
professionals. Sixty-six managers had at least one professional 
parent. Thirtyrfive managers had mothers who worked outside the 
home, and 20 of the mothers were employed in professional or 
technical occupations. 

~ 2i;) 
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Comparison of. Mother's and Father's Occupation for the Sample of Women Manage 



Mother's Occupation 



Father 1 s . 
Occupation 



Professional, 

Technical 

and Managerial 

Percent 
n of Total 



Clerical 
and Sales 

Percent 
n of Total 



Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled 

Percent 
n of Total 



Service Homemaker 

Percent Percent 
n of Total n of Total 



Total 

Percent 
n of Total 



"Pro fessional 
Technical , 
and Managerial 

Clerical and 
Sales 

Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled 

Service 

No Occupation 
Listed 



4 
3 



10.9 



4.0 
3.0 

2.0 



5.9 



2.0 



1 1.0 



1 1,0 



2 
1 



2.0 38 37.6 



6.9 



2.0- 16 15.8 



1.0 



4.9 



57 .56.4 



6.9 



25 
9 



24.8 
8.9 

• 

3.0 



Total 



20 19.9 



7.9 



2 z.O 



5,0 66 65.2 



101 . 100.0 
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Expectations for Achieving 

Another aspect of the manager's family of origin that i^s'of 
interest is birth order. Given the higher expectations parents 
typically place on the first born or only child, .we are 
interested in the managers' birth order relative to her siblings. 
In our sample, 50 managers were first-born children and 51 were 
later-born.. 

.. \ ■ 

Table 43 presents data on birth order and number of siblings 
for the sample of women managers. Of the 50 first-borns, 9 are 
only children and 41 haye younger siblings. The number of 
siblings ranges from 0 to 12. One manager is the twelfth child 
in a family of 13. Four managers , are from families of 9 
children. Twenty-eight managers are from 2 child families, 
having either 1 older or younger sibling. A majority of the. 
managers ( n = 56) are from families with less than 5 children. 



Opportunity, Support and Socialization for Careering 
and Professional Development 

Several of the variables can be considered indicators of 

opportunity for careering and professional development \ in 

management. Age is one indicator; another is occupational level 

compared with * . her mother and her parents. Still another 

indicator of opportunity for women in management is the extent to 
which they are employed in organizations of different size and 
4 type of industry. 

Several variables can be considered indicators of support for 
careering and pro fessional development . One source of support is 
the number of women manager colleagues in the organization at her 
position level; we infer this from the number of women we 
interviewed per organization. Another source of support is the 
woman's family. How many personal roles and responsibilities 
does she have outside her management position responsibilities? 
Do these multiple responsibilities interfere with her careering 
and professional development? Does. her husband understand her 
role, as inferred from similarity in occupational level? 
<? -- * 

Early socialization for careering can be judged from age, as 
well as modeling for careering as the woman manager was growing 
up. Was her mother employed outside the home, and in what 
occupations? Was her father employed ,. and in what occupations? 
Finally, was she a first-born child, and the recipient of higher 
expectations? Several relationships between opportunity, support 
and socialization variables on careering and professional 
development can be inferred from the present study, although 
caution should be used in interpreting the results since labeling 
the variables as indicators of opportunity, support and 
socialization calls for a higher level of inference than those 
made from careering and professional development variables alone. 
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Table 43 

Birth Order and Number of Siblings for Women. Managers and Executives 



Number of Younger Siblings 

Birth Zero One Two Three Four Five Six Seven Eight Total 
Order nnn n n nn nnn Percent 



First- 
born 



Third- 
born 



9 lb b 



Second-. 

born 10 11 3 



3 5 



1 1 



1 50 49.5 



25 24.7 



- 10 9.9 



Fourth- 
born * 



1 1 



4 4.0 



Fifth- 
born 



4 4.0 



Sixth- 
born 



3 3.0 



Seventh- 
born 1 '1 



2 2.0 



Eighth- 
born 1 1 



1 2.0 



Eleventh- 
born . 

Total 



. 1, ■ 1.0 
101 100.0 



i9722.'i 



Table 45 describes the interrelationships among these several 
variables, and Table 46 reports the percent of the variance in 
several careering variables contributed to the variables expected 
to affect careering* -* ~" 

Opportunity for Careering ■ 
and Professional Development 

Age, as one indicator of opportunity, shows 4 that younger 
women today are experiencing more opportunity than Dldey women. 
While older women are more experienced in the organization th&h 
younger women, they are not as likely to advance in^ company 
compared with younger women. Older women have somewhat less 
education than youngier women, but this disappears when one 
considers education in progress; older women are going back 'to 
school to get degrees, which. makes them comparable to younger 
women as a group on educational level. 

Women today are. more likely .to be working than their mothers, 
and they are of higher occupational status than their parents 
when managers were growing up. One of the more important 
indicators of opportunity is the extent to which organizations 
which differ on size and type of industry are employing women in 
management and executive positions. While one may argue that 
women may choose some organizations over others, this may indeed 
be a function of perceived opportunity. Clearly, there are more 
women managers in organizations with over 2000 employees. These 
large organizations are in Manufacturing and Finance/Insurance . 
This is partly a function of the geographical area, since 
Milwaukee has a large number of manufacturing companies. But it 
is also unusual that such a large number of women managers are in 
manufacturing industries. This is^in contrast to expectations 
made in 1965 by women and men in business (Bowman et al., 19b5) 
that equal .access existed in only a few areas , such as retail 
trade, in staff rather than line positions, in smaller companies 
and in government and educational social service organizations. 
Virtually no opportunity was seen in production jobs in 
manufacturing. In the current study, there are more women in 
larger Manufacturing as^well as Finance/Insurance companies (see 
Table 44). The prediction that there would be more opportunity 
in smaller companies holds true , 'however , when ,ye consider the 
relationship between the organizations size and type of 
industry. While the probability that the woman manager will 
advance in the organization is similar, irrespective of the size 
or type of the organization, the level" and type of position she 
is currently at is significantly related to both the siaye of the 
organization (x2 ■■ 25.27, 6df, t> < .001) and type of industry (x2 
» 42.82, fadf, £ < .001) (Table 45). ~ 

While there are larger numbers of women interviewed in 
Manufacturing and Finance/Insurance organizations, those 
interviewed in Manufacturing organizations are somewhat more 
likely to * be in lower level positions. Women in 
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Table 44 



Number of Women Managers X n Position Level 
by Type of Industry 



Position Level 



Type of Industry 


Lower. 


Middle 


Upper- 


Manufacturing 


16 


11 


0 . 


Transportat-ion/ Communication 








Utilities 


9 


0 


0 


Wholesale Retail ' 


3 


6 


2 


Finance/ Insurance 


5 


20 


16 


Service 


3 


4 


a 



Transportation/Communicatioh/Util ities companies are also more 
likely to be in lower level positions . While there are larger 
numbers of women managers in Finance/ Insurance , these women are 
more likely to *FeT^li--^u4ddle and upper level . positions. 
Consequently, there seems to "Tie""* more opportunity in 
Finance/Insurance organizations for women. Further, more vomen 
are in middle 0 level positions in Wholesale/Retail organizations, 
aind upper level, positions in Service organizations. 

The latter observations fit with the predictions from the 
l!fb5 study that there is more opportunity for women in smaller 
organizations, and there are more line managers in small 
organizations (less than iOO employees) Uc2- * 11.08, 3df , p < 
.05). This is due to the fact that many executives we 
interviewed are presidents of small service companies. There arp 
also more line managers in meditffi^nrsi zed Organizations (900 to 
1999 employees); seven of the eight we interviewed were line 
managers. 

In sum, while experience and education do not predict either 
the level or type of a woman's position, and age is highly 
related to advancement in that younger women are more li.kely to 
advance within their " organization, type and size bf an 
organization does predict both level and type of position. While 
one cpuld argue that .there is little .variability, in level of 
position because there are so few women executives in the . study, 
the number of women in middle level and lower level ^positions is 
about equal. The- fact that there are so few women executives 
argues for lack of opportunity. Consequent ly, it seems clear 
that younger women have more opportunity for advancement. But 
advancement in her organization is not related to level and type 
of position, but rather to where she works. 
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Clearly, there is more opportunity for women in 
Finance/Insurance companies, Wholesale/ Retail and small Service 
companies. But Manufacturing organizations are opening to women 
in management, and hav£ more women managers Chan we expected 
accordingto the 1965 predictions and our own expectations at the 
beginning of the study. Whether a woman advances is not related 
to size or type of company, salary increase or satisfaction. 
Further, level of education completed or in progress , area of 
special ization and whether she has completed a management 
training ; program are not related to size or type of company 
either. Irrespective of where she is employed, she ,is equally 
likely to pursue professional development through education. She 
is aware, however, of .certain practical considerations in 
advancement, and these are reflected in her expectation of 

promotion. Women are more likely to expect promotion-i-n larger 

organizations (x2 - 20.15, 6df, £ < .01), but this Ts partLya^-^^ 
function of the fact that she is more likely to be in lower level ^—re- 
positions. Women in Service organizations are less likely to 
expect promotion (x2 * 16.62, 8df, £ <.05), but'this is because , . » 

most upper : level managers and executives are in Service 

organizations, and are at the top of the organizational 
heirarchy. 

Level and type of position stand out as related to size and 
type of organization. The other careering variables 
(advancement, salary increase, and sat isfaction are not . When we 
- _ examine the breadth of professional activities the managers are 

engaged in, women are involved in more types of activities in - : 

smaller- firms (x2 - 17.62, 12cif, £ < .01). This is because more 
upper level managers are employed there, such involvement is part * 
of their job responsibilities, and upper level managers are found 
/^Tm»^in certain firms (x2 « 2699, 12df, £ < .01). These women 
\ are m&re likely to have fewer women' colleagues in their 
organization, since tl^ey are from smaller organizations, and it 
may be that involvement in both number of activities (x2 « 13.03, 
4df, £ < ;05) and breadth U2 - 13.69, 3df, £ < .01) is part of 
job function. This may account fqr the relationship, between 
number of^pmen colleagues and involvement in professional 
activities . It may also, be that women with fewer women 
colleagues are more likely to seek opportunities to meet women 
colleagues outside their owa organization ( Time , 1982). ■ 

\» 

Support for Careering 
^ ' ^ and Professional Development 

One major indicator of support is inferred from the number of 
women colleagues we interviewed in an organization. Another 
indicator is the number of other personal roles a manager has, ^ 
and vtoether her husband is at the same or higher level of 
occupational status. First, we found that number of women . 

j. manager colleagues in the organization does not .relate to 

careering and pro fe^sipnal development variables other than those 
just described, and those relationships s^em more explained by 
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Table 45 



Relationship of Opportunity, Support and Socialization to Careering and Professlon.nl Pevulopment Variables 





Age 


Level of 
Education 
CoiTipletL'd/ 
Knro 1 1 od 


Area of Spe- 
cial Izat Ion 
Compl etud/ 
Knro J led 


Management 
Trr Ining 
Program 


Professional 
Activities 
Number 


Position 
Level 


Position 

Type 


Advance- | 
ment 


Salary 
I nc rcase 


Expectation 
Promo tivn 


Satisfac- 
tion" 


Size of , 
Or^an Ization 


' x 2 -10.60 
16 df 

n . s . , a 


"~7^l2.4b 
9 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -l0.76 
6 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -4.6l 
3 df 
n.s. ' 


X '18.96 

12 df y< 

ii. s. >5 

>^ x -17.62* 

/ * 9 df • 


x 2 -25.27*** 
6 df 


x 2 -11.08* 
3 df 


x 2 -8;53 
12 df 
n.s. 


*--io.zi 

9 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -20.15** 

6 df 


x 2 -7.3> 
6 df 
n.s. 


Type of 
Industry 


x 2 -1.15 

4. df . 
"n.s. 


x 2 -l2.79 
12 df 


x 2 -6.81 
.8 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -l.39 
4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -15.06' 
16 df >^ 
n.s. yr 

(2-26.99** 

12 df 


x 2 «42.82*** 

* 8 df 


x 2 -2.93 
4 df_ 
n.s. 


x 2 -25.70 
16 df 
n.s. (.06) 


x 2 -U.2l 
12 df 
n.s. • 


X 2 «16.62* 
8 df 


x 2 -8.84 
8 df 
n.s. 


Women Manager 
Colleagues In 
Organization 


* 2 -10.87* 

4 df 


2 ' % 
x -2.94 

3 df 

n.s. 


x 2 -3.15 
2 df • 
n.s. 


x 2 -.83 
1 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -l3.03*>^ 
4 df 

3 df 


x 2 -22.04**\ 

2 df 


x 2 -2.85 . 
l df 
n.s. 


x 2 -3.14 
4 df 
n.s* 


x 2 -4.94 
1 df 
n . s 


x 2 -2.9&,^ 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -6. SI* 
2df 


Mult Iple 
. Roles 


v m \ Q AL 
X m I *# t OH 

12 4f 
n. s, 


2 

x n • w*4 
9 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -10. 77 
6 df . 
>n.s. 


v2*a u* 

X Oi ID 

3 df 


x 2 -16.65 ^ 
12 df 
n.s. X 

/ 9 df ^ 


2 

x -4 • 79 
6 df 

U.S. 


2 

x -3. 38 
3 df 
n.s- 


x 2 -17. 19 
12 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -23.83** 

9 df • 


2 

x *4. 26 
6 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -8.24 
6 df . 
n.s. 


Spouse 5 
Occupational 
Status 


2 - 

X "0. /I 

3 df 
n. s. 


2 9 7 < 

3 df 
n.s. 


x " • o** 

2 dr 
n.s. 


x ■. 05 

1 df 
n.s. 


X -> • ^ J >r 

4 df\ 
n.s. / 

/x -4.68 
>^ 3 df 
s n.s. 


x 2 - 26 

X . £U 

2 df 
n. b . 

/ 

/ 


2 

X . JO 

1 df 

n.s. 


x 2 -4 . 31 
4 df 
n.s. 


2 

x -3. 28 
3 df ' 
n.s. 


x 2 -5.19 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -.02 

1 df 
n.s. 

x 2 *l . 19 

2 df 
n.s. 

x 2 *l. 7H 
2 df 

* U.S. 


Mother 
Emp loved 


? 

X m J • t f 

h df 
n. s. 


x 2 -6.68 
3 df 
n.s. 


v -6 UA* 

2 df > 


2 

X . JO 
l...df 

n.s. 


2 

x -1.34 y 

4 df >^ 
n. s. y 

>"x 2 -.80 

X 3 df 
S n.s. 


2 

x -5.29 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -1 . 08 
l df 

n.s. 


2 ' 
x -3. 56 

4 df 

n.s. 


2 

x -2.25 
3 df 
n.s. 


x^-l . 25 
2 df 
n.s. 

x -3.^2 
2 dC 
n.s.. 


V:\ rents' 
Occupational 
Status 


x "6. 76 
8 df 
n. s. 


2"* 

x -6.f7 

) df 
n.s. 

x 2 -3.8« 
j J df 

U.S. 


x -1.00 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -.00 
I df 
n.s. 


x 2 -5.89 
4 df 
n.s' 

-1.62 
3 df 

z._ : , 


x -1.55 
2 ( Sf 
n.s. 

— : : 


2 

x -2. 59 
1 df 
n.s. 


2 

x -1 .88 

4 df* 
n.s. 


1 1 CI 

x ■ 1 . 5 3 
n.s. 


i.lrth- 
■Order 


x 2 *»4,4V 
4 df 
n. s. 


x 2 -l. )7 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 «.60 

1 df 
11. s. 


x -1.4W 

« df ^ 

/ 3 df 


x 2 -.92 
I df 
n.s. 


x"=.01 
1 df 


x 2 -l.M 

'i dt 
n.s. 

1 

1 


x '*8.0J* 
1 .11 


x"-2.19 
2 df 

| U.S. 

i 


^ 1.06 

^ -If 
u . a . 



*(> ' .l)S 

<" .01 » ' 

**'-p < .001 
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size and type of an organization. We did find, however^hat 
"number of women manager colleagues is related to position 'level 
(x2 * 22.04, 2dj:, £ < .001), with middle level managers having 
more colleagues, followed by lower level managers. While middle 
level and lower level managers are more likely to be in 
Finance/Insurance companies, it seems that in these companies, 
where there has generally been more opportunity for women, middle 
level managers are also likely to have more colleagues. Whether 
the fact that a manager is in a middle level position is 
accounted for partly by the support she has received from women 
colleagues ff» open to conjecture, but it is also interesting to 
note that i*he larger the number of women colleagues she has in 
the organization, the less satisfied she is wit h 'management as a 
career "(x2 ■■- 6. 51^ 2df , £< .05). Satisfaction is net related to 
size and type of organizations, perhaps more issues related to 
lack of opportunity and advancement are surfaced and discussed 
when women' have more colleagues and this leads to less 
satisfaction. But middle level managers are more likely found in 
Finance/Insurance, Wholesale/Retail, and Service organizations. 
All of these types of organizations. are considered to have more 
opportunities for women. 

An important consideration for women in management is the 
extent to which they have multiple roles including wife and 
mother. The, wife role can be expected, to provide demands for 
homemaking, and the mother role for childrearing . Consequently, 
one would expect that there may be role conflict. Multiple roles 
may be expected to # impede one's ability to devote adequate time 
to careering and professional; development. Thus, demands of 
homelife and family responsibilities could be : seen as barriers to 
effective socialization (Jerdee & Rosfen, 1976) and performance oh 
the job (Hall, 1972) particularly in a profession which 

~t^-adit-ienal4y---^^ itself to women and their 

multiple responsibil it ies . 

Even though women do not have ^children, there are potential 
conflicts with dual career families, such that single women can 
be expected to have more time to devote to careering, should they 
choose to do so. We are not necessarily implying that, problems 
that arise cannot be resolved, but rather that there is limited 
experience or expertise to\draw on in either the professional or 
popular literature to assist either men or women to cope with 
dual careers or with career/ family obligations. 

What kind of support does\the woman experience in her 
personal roles? First, 56 of th6\riianagers ai;e married, and 47% 
of the group s'tudied have children . \ciearly, half the women in 
the sample have responsibilities outside their position at work. 
Further, number of roles is not related>to age (x2 c? * 19.84, 12dj:, 
n.s.). Given the responsibilities these \*omen have, do these 
actted responsibilities affect their careering and professional 
development? The number of roles a women haXout side her work is 
not related to any of the careering and professional development 
variables except for two. Single women are less likely to have 
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completed a management training program (x2 = 8 . 16 , 3dLt, £ < 
\05), and single women with children, while they are at the same 
level of careering and pro fessional development as those without 
children, are 1-ess likely to be rewarded by salary increases (x2 
- 2b. 83, 9df , £ < .01). This argues for a commonly understood 
circumstance for women with children who are. single, They have 
rapre responsibilities, and perhaps have Less support at. home. 
Yet the single woman with children in our study did not show less* 
advancement in their organizations, lower positions, less 
specialized, education in management or lower levels of education. 
Perhaps the fact that she is single with children affects some 
other aspect oi her responsibilities. It will be interesting to 
see if single women with, - children perform fewer of the 
competences." \ 5 

How women in management are actually faring in resolvipg role 
conflicts is difficult for us to determine, but several 
observations by our female interviewer indicated that many of 
them experienced, a great deal o f trustrat ion and conflict. The 
interviewer suggested that many seemed torn between their 
professional and personal lives, and that the demands of^their 
professional role kept them from achieving. personal 
satisfactions. Some seemed to communicate that they had given up 
a great deal to enter a nontradit ional field, have a great'deal 
of stress, doing so and that the rewards were not cpramesurat e with 
their expectations. Clearly, we believe there is a need for 
research that will clarify and explore the ability to engage in 
"structural role redefinition" (Hall, 1972), which was positively 
related to satisfaction with one's career in Hall 's study . 

We are inferring that spouses of equal or higher occupational 
status are able to be more supportive of women managers since 
they have more similar careering experiences in their own work 
than spouses whose socioeconomic status is significantly lower 
than that of the women manager' s. As pointed out earlier, 75 /f of 
the married managers wpre of equivalent status, and no manager's 
spouse had a status score higher than hers. Twenty-five percent 
of the married managers were of higher status than their 
husbands. Yet spouse's status does not predict any of the 
careering or professional development variab les - 

Socialization Related to Careering 
and Professional Development 

As reported earlier, managers in the study were more 
occupational ly mobile compared to their mothers, and were more 
likely to be employed than their mothers. Further, managers were 
more Likely to be of "higher occupational status than their 
parents. Neither mpther ' s employment nor parents' occupational 
/©tatus £s related to any careering and professional development 
variables, except that managers whose mothers were employed while 
they were growing up are more, likely to have specialized in the 
social sciences and traditional majors for women (x2 6.9V, 2df , 
£ < .05) such as nursing, teaching, etc. 
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Mothers were employed , for the most part, in traditiona.1 
women's occupations, and daughters may have initially pursued 
those areas as well. Six of the 35 'employed mothers were in 
nontraditional occupations (e.g., professor, pharmacist, 
postmaster, self-employed in business). 

* 

In regard to career modeling, it is interesting that 35% of 
the mothers were employed while these managers were growing up, a 
figure not that far from the 44% figure describing number of 
women with children working today. It is also interesting that 
those managers' mothers who were employed were at an occupational 
status equal to their. spouses (t » -1.32, 31df, n.s.), which 
mirrors the occupational st at us"~e quality of most married manager^ 
in this "study. Further, 66% 0 f the managers had one professional 
parent, and the occupational category most represented (13%) was 
self-employed business. These findings argue for career modeling 
by parents while these managers and executives were -growing up 
even though none of. the relationships, except for one, are 
related to careering and professional development. 

Finally, later born children report higher salary increases 
.* 6". 03, 3d_f, £.< .05), which we are at a loss to explain, 
since, we would have predicted the opposite; But then, percent 
salary increase is not related to advancement either. 

Multiple regression was used to examine the percent of the 
variance contributed by several variables to four professional 
development and careering variables most likely to be indicators 
of present, visable "success" in management : advancement, type 
and level of position, salary increase and number of activities 
(Table 46). The 5 list is somewhat truncated by the stricture 
against using categorical variables so we had to leave out 
expectation of promotion. Variables chosen were also identified 
because they were significantly related in prior analyses. 

Age contributes most to advancement (22%). Type of 
organization contributes most to type and level of position 
(23%). Size of organization contributes most to number of 
activities (11%) and salary increase is contributed to little, if 
at all, by age, education or organization. Advancement and 
position are independent. , 

In sum, the clearest' finding is that size and type of the 
organization contributes to position and the breadth of 
involvement outside the organization. There is a group of 
younger women who expect to do advance, and their expectations 
are not related to where they are working, except for practical 
considerations not likely related to opportunity. 
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Table 4'6- 

Percent of the Variance in Position, Advancement, 
Number of Activities and' Salary Increase Contributed 
by Age, Education, Experience and Organization 



Variables 



Dependent 



Independent 



cum R2 



iR (I) 



Advancement 



Number of Activities 



Salary Increase , 



Position Level/Type 



Age 

Level of Education 
Size of Organization 
Type of Industry 



Age 

Level of Education 
Size of Organization 
Type of Industry 



Age 

Level of Education 
Size of Organization 
Type of Organization 



Age 

Level of Education 

Advancement 

Size, of Organization 

Type of Organization 



:22i 
.239 
.249 
.253 



.010 
.044 
.157 
.171 



.022 
.022 
.024. 
,.046 



.221 
.018 
.01* 
.003 



.0i0 
.034 
.113 
.013 



.022 
.000 
.002 
.021 



.000 7.0Q0 

.005 ' .005 

.008 .003 

.074 , .066 

.309 .-,.234 
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Relating Organization and Manager Characteristics 
4o Managerial Performance 

, in this .section, we return to our ' description of the 
competences demonstrated by women managers. Terborg (19?7) 
comments that research limited to correlations between 
sel f -report ^d^oi^aj^ i _seJJ-repo_rt criteria should 'b? 
discouraged ani3 that more attention must be. focused 
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measurement of behaviors . We agree. 'Therefore, more attention 
will now be given to how the self-report data is related to 
compeetence. „\_ 

There are three questions addressed in this section:. 

• Do careering and professional development 
variables discriminate "outstanding" performers? 

• To what extent are the competences developmental, 
generic and holistic? 

• Which organization and manager characteristics 
account for the variance in performance? 

First, the McBer competence model is a description of * abilities 
that discriminate outstanding from good performers. We wish to 
examine the extent to which careering indicators can be used to 
"discriminate outstanding performers, as an alternative to McBer' s 
peer nomination procedure and supervisor effectiveness ratings 
used to identify outstanding managers. Both methods were 
inappropriate for our, procedures. We will see if a qualitative 
categorization of three levels of 'Aoutstand ing" discriminates 
effective performance to a greater or lesser degree* 

■' ' ° 

• Second, 'to what' extent * are /he competences developmental, 
generic and holistic? We examine the extent to which education, 
experience, level of .current p/isi/tion, and organization make a 
s i g nificant c on t ri buti on t o the ikariance in performance ■— 1-f- 



competence is developmental ind holistic, more experienced and 
better educated k persons at / higher .position, levels will 
demonstrate greater depth* and bfeadth of competence. The more i 
generic the competence, the less, ; likely will' performance be 
affected by setting or organisation. •' That is not to say that " 
performance is unaffected by the situation or position-related 
responsibilities and tasks. The behavior from which the 
competence is inferred may be quite different. But the inferred ; 
compe tehees will be more similar. - r 

A third . purpose of this section is co examine the extent to I 
which^ variable* related to organization, careering and V 
professional development, personal roles and socialization 
analyzed in the previous section account" for the variance in 
perform'ance. The previous analysis ' suggested that demonstrating * 
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the competences may be affected by opportunity, < $s well as 
experience and levjel of position.. While advancement or 
experience seems unaffected by setting, the level of position one 
holds is related to setting. Thus, careering and professional 
development variables are expected to interact with opportunity 
for yomen in management. Multiple regression analyses examine 
the percent of the variance accounted for by these variables on 
the competence clusters and the breadth/depth competence score. 
ANOVAs will \est the patterns of significant effects on each of 
^e competences^. The analyses are Gimitted by sample size, and 
the lack of Comparability of assumptions underlying the, scale 
and/or categorization of the separate variables. 



Managers and Executives as Outstanding 
Performers in Management 

McBer'a research methodology calls for a competence model' 
built by v identifying outstanding performers through peer 
evaluations, supervisor evaluations and other indicators of 
careering, and chen identifying^ the competences that discriminate 
outstanding performers from a group of performers not identified 
as superior. Since we were unable to employ the peer evaluation 
-jneithod, and were also not able to collect supervisor evaluations 
of managerial performance, the data cannot be used to test the 
extent to which the competences^frdiscriminate average from 
outstanding performers in the McBer sense. 

As discussed earlier, one can use various careering and 
professional development variables as discriminators u of 
outstanding and good per former s ,^ but variables that relate to 
"success 11 in a particular organization may not necessarily be 
related to those that contribute to effective performance 
(Graves, 1980). 0 In the present study, nomination of managers to 
be included was made by persons within the business community and 
women's professional management associations. We argued that 
these women were likely to be outstanding because nominators knew 
we were interested in interviewing outstanding women in 
management. One criterion for nomination theitf, is that the woman 
be known outside her company. While the managers themselves 
identified another 21 persons not on the original' list , the 
interviewer made it clear to the interviewee that we were 
interested " in interviewing, effective managers. The fact that 
persons named were identified over and over again i^ further, 
evidence of their ^position in the business and management 
community network. This nomination process was effective, and we 
are led to believe that the group is more likely to be 
homogeneous on criteria for "outstanding performer." 

4 

At the same time, we recognize that the paucity of women 
managers may lead to some managers being selected who were not 
necessarily outstanding. "Where are the women managers?" was the 
first question a nominator was likely to ask. Theve could be a 
potential bias in nominating a manager because she was a woman, 
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and less attention could be given to effectiveness as a 
criterion. We did carefully screen the sample of women to be. 
interviewed, and rejected 25* of the sample named as hot meeting 
the criteria for manager. One' criterion of particular importance' 
was that she be beyond entry level in management , and that she be 
promotable. While we had intended to control for position level, 
and identify women in middle management only, identification of 
executives led ,us to include them in the sample. Further/ 
examination of the women's positions led to some discriminations 
in .position 'level beyond the initial one of middle 
manager/ executive to upper/middle/ lower . Whether the variability 
in these finer discriminations predicts differences 'S in 
performance is tested in this section. 

These arguments for considering the women^e'^nt^ev iewed. as 
outstanding can be put to a further test. First, we examinednrhe^ 
data from the Management Careering Questionnaire to see if the' ; 
women indicated satisfaction with management as a career. Only 
one indicated dissatisfaction. However, the manager responded to 
the* question after she had been told that she had been specially 
selected to be interviewed, and the expectation created in the 
interview would work against- her claiming to be less than 
satisfied. Stil 1 , the group did discriminate on very satisfied 
and satisfied . .' * 



We decided to put our assmptions to a further test by a 
quantitative and qualitative judgment on the placement of each ' 
manager and executive on a continuum, of "outstanding" based on 
the careering and professional development variables, and compare 
these, categories to effective performance. Three levels of 
"outstanding" were identified throug-h the following procedure, 
with 3 being the highest level and 1 being the lowest level. 

» si I 

/ 

First, any manager who had held mpre than one clerical 
position for .more than 5 years was categorized "outstanding: • 
level i" as was any manager or executive with a 9% average salary 
increase or less over the past 3 years. At that point, a 
Management Research Team member from the management faculty 
analyzed each manager's responses to the Management Careering 
Questionnaire for the remaining two-thirds of the sample. Data 
from the several careering and professional development variables 
were combined to make a judgment. Whether the manager had a 
college degree, if the degree was in a business major, if the 
degree was from a fairly well known institution, if the manager 
had completed a management straining program, if she was satisfied 
with management as a career, the extent and quality of her 
professional activities, salary increases of 15% or more over the 
last 3 years and movement in career path were all considered* 
Career mobility was considered from two perspectives, that the 
manager was progressing up the organizational heirarchy at a 
steady pace, in no one position for more than 3 or % years, and 
that she was involved in a broad range of experience in the 
organization. Meeting these criteria would place a manager in 
"outstanding: level 2 or 3," The criteria that distinguished 
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level. 2 from level 3, the . highest > level f was breadth of 
expertise. A manager at "outstanding : level 2" may be 
vice-president with a successful career history, but she may be 
at the top of her career ladder because of a relatively narrow 
area of ext>e.rtise . The "outstanding : level 3" managers were 
those who received promotions and salary increases more , so than 
a the rest, were active in their profession, and were still moving 
up in the organization. The "outstanding.: level 1" managers 
were most often in positions with little chance of advancement. 
Some seemed to be "token" women managers^ promoted from a 
clerical to a management position, which they had had for 3 or 
more- years. Figure-heads of companies who had little to do with 
the' operations of the organization were also categorized 
"outstanding: level 1," 

Seventeen managers were categorized "outstanding: level 3;" 
38 managers were placed in the "outstanding: level 2" category 
and 46 managers were placed in the "outstanding: level 1" 
category, 

ANOVAs for all 18 competences and for competence clusters 
were performed to test for significant differences between the 
groups. ANOVAs were first performed using the three categories 
and then two categories, with level 2 and level 3, combined. 
There were no significant diffetences of any of the competences 
or competence clusters using either 'the two or three group 
qualitative classification scheme. Cluster breadth/depth score 
among the levels of "outstanding" is also nonsignificant (F * 
.97, 2djt, n.s.). > e ~* 

There are several possible reasons for these findings. One, 
the categories of "outstanding" may not be adequate 
discriminators of the group categorized. Another is that 
variables that discriminate persons who are, considered at 
different levels of "outstanding" -on careering and professional 
development variables are not those that account for effective 
performance. Still another is that differences interact with 
each other, and cancel out main effects. Still another is that 
age and type of organization affect opportunity, and controlling 
for opportunity will lead to finding relationships. We examine 
each of these variables independently in the following sections. 

Still another explanation is that these managers and 
executives are homogeneous on "outstanding" criteria, and that 
the nomination process, as we suspect, did identify a group whose 
qualifications are more alike than they are different in the 
Milwaukee business and management scene. 
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The Developmental, Generic and holistic Nature of Competence ' 
and Relationships Between Organization, Careering 
and Professional Development, Personal Roles 
arid Socialization on Effective 
Managerial Performance 

Afirst step in examining the relationships of various 
variable sets to managerial performance is to create a matrix of 
correlations between all variables and performance on each 
competence cluster separately, and then on the total cluster 
breadth/depth score (see Table 47). We know from our previous 
analyses of the interrelationships among these variables th^t 
some are interrelated. Next, we performed heirarchical, stepwise 
multiple regressions to examine the relationships between the 
variables significantly related to performance, given the 
questions, we were studying. Finally, we performed a set of 
individual ANOVAs on each of the variables related to performance 
to create a more vivid picture of just where the variables affect 
the competences within aach cluster. 



c °rcpetence Cluster - 
Breadth/Depth Score 

In order to more accurately portray the breadth and depth of 
effective performance of the managers and executives, a 
competence cluster breadth/depth score was created. This score 
is a sum of the percent of competences demonstrated in each 
cluster across clusters. This is in contrast, to the total 
competence score, which is the sum of competences demonstrated 
and gives an indication of strength. The competence cluster 
bread th/ depth score controls for the fact that there are more 
competences within some clusters than others.\ Further, it 
considers^ the presence/absence of a competence rather than 
strength, and indicates depth of performance within a particular 
competence cluster as w^ll as breadth of performance across 
clusters. 

Table 47 shows the multiple correlations for each of the 
variables on the foui: competence clusters (Soc io-Emotional 
Maturity, Entrepreneurial Abilities,, ° Intellectual, Abilities, 
Interpersonal Abilities) and the competence cluster breadth/depth 
score. We then identified those multiple correlations which were 
significantly related to the clusters and breadth/depth score/ 
This information, together with data from our study, of the 
interrelationships between the variables described in detail in 
prior sections, decided the order of the variables entered in the 
consequent heirarchical stepwise multiple regression analyses. 
We will discuss the meaning of the results from Table 47 in the 
context of the results from the heirarchical stepwise regression 
analyses. 

In Table 48, variables were entered in the stepwise multiple 
regression analyses based on our assumption that competence is 
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Multiple Correlations between Organization, Careering and Professional Development, Personal Roles 
and Socialization Variables and Performance of Competence Cluster Breadth/Depth 



H 
M 



^his bivariate correlation coefficient is negative. 





Competence Cluster 




Socio-Emotlonal 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal 
Abilities 1 


Total Competence 
Cluster 


Variable 










a l cau Ln/i/eptn 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


ORGANIZATION 

Size of Organization 


.004 


« 226* 




• u/u 


.219* 


Type of Industry 


.231 1 


,258 


.290 




O »*i rt 

.332 


Niraber of Women Colleagues 
in the Organization 


.117 


. 260** 


.286*** 




•280*** 


CAREERING 




• 






* 


Age 


.151- 


.079 


.220* 1 


.053 


.181 


Position Level 


,427*** 


.160 


.279* 


~ .299** 


.416*** 


Position Type 


.161. 


.242* 


.045 


.114 


.235* 


Salary Increase 


.065 


.034 


,022 ".- 


.093 


.081 


Promotion 


.161 


.113 


. z32* 


.175 


.244* 


Advancement 


.215* 1 


.101 


•197* 1 


.046 


• 208* 1 


Satisfaction 


.008 


.132 


.206* 


.105 


.157 


Prior Management Experience 
o in Another Company 


.095 


.018 


. .003 


' .054 


.062 



*p_<.05 **£<.01 ' ***£<. 001 
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Table 47 continued 





Socio-Emotional 
Maturity. . . 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal 
Abilities 


Total Competence 

Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 




R 


R 


R 


R 

1 * 


R 



EDUCATION 

Level of Education 

Completed/Enrolled 
(Master's only) 

Area of Specialization 
Completed/Enrolled 



.064 
(.046) 

.064 
.213* 



to 



Management Training Program 

Number of Professional Activities .170 

Breadth of Professional .083 
Activities 



PERSONAL ROLES 

Number of Roles 

Spouse's Occupational Status 
SOCIALIZATION 

Mother Employed 

Parent?' Occupational Status 

Birth Order 



.144 
.111 

.134 
.106 
.109 



.181 
(.181) 

.147 
.001 
-.206* 
.079 



.043 
.004 

.036 
.089 
.025 



.107 
(.071) 

.260 
.079 
.004 
.145 



.093 
.094 

.103 
.021 
.178 



. 154 
(.099) 

.133 
.238* 
.067 
.152 



.193. 
.017 

.010 
.220 
.074 



.130 
<.125) 

.167 
.181 
.193 
.051 



.115 
.079 

.098 
.161 
.106 



•developmental and holistic, and that the best indicators are age; 
level of education completed/enrolled; area of specialization 
completed/ enrolled; completed management training program; 
advancement (our best„ indicator of prior experience); and 
position level . For us , the best indie ator to test our 
assumption that competence is generic is organization size and 
type. We entered the variables in this order per cluster, 
testing each correlation sequentially. If a particular variable 
was not significant, we removed it from the stepwise progression. 
Because one of our concerns is that we consider the effects of 
person as well as situation Variables, we then entered these 
variables in the reverse order. The results from reversing the 
order are presented in the second half of Table 48. This allows 
the "situational" variables to make the largest contribution to 
the variance in performance, so that we , can see if "person" 
variables representing careering and pto fe ssional development 
contribute to the variance with situational variables controlled:. 

In Soc io-Emotional Abil ities , whether the manager has 
completed a management training program is significantly related 
to performance ( sR2 » .045). Advancement adds a significant 
increment . . (_sR = .058) and position level also adds a signif icant 
increment ( sR2 = .118). In Entrepreneurial Abilities, 
org an i zat i on type and s iz e signi ficantly cqnfcribute to ja£f ectiue- 
performance ( s R2 38 . 110). In Intellectual Abilities,' age is 
significantly related / but the correlation is negative ( s R 2 s 
.048), and advancement \adds a significant increment ( sR2 88 ,.067). 
In the final cluster, Inter persoral Abilities, two variables 
contribute significantly, management training program * ( sR2 - 
.057) and position level ( sR2 s .065). In clustef breadth and 
depth, advancement ( sR2 a .043) and position level (sR2 56 .151) 
contribute significantly to the variance. • / 

v * • • ' / . . 

These relationships indicate position level is significantly 
related to two of the four clusters , Soc/io-Emotional and 
Interpersonal Abilities, and to the cluster breadth/ depth score, 
and strongly suggests that persons at higheij positions perform 
more of the competences. Second, younger wom£n are likely to 
demonstrate more Intellectual Abilities, ^nd women who have 
completed a management . training program are more likely to 
demonstrate more Sociq-Emotipnal and /more, Interpersonal 
Abilities. / 

It is interesting . to note that /evel of education 
completed/ enrolled and area of specialization completed/enrolled 
was not related to the competences. /Type and size of. 
organization is related to Entrepreneurial Abilities and cluster 
breadth/depth only. Further, we know frojn previous analysis that 
position level is related to size and tyj5e of the ; organization. 

We can conclude from these result^ that the competences are 
developmental and holistic in that posytion level is related to 

/ 
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Table 48 



Stepwise Multiple Regression of Variables Examining the Development 
Generic and Holistic Nature of Competence 

Competence Cluster 





Soc io-Emotional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal\ 
Abilities 


Total- Competence 
\Cluster 


ft 

Variable 










Breadth/Depth 


R* sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


\r. 2 sR 2 



Age 

Level of Education Completed/, 
Enrolled 

Area of Specialization Completed/ 

_ ...Enrolled. ; .* 1 

Management Training Program 
Advancement 
£ Position Level 

Organization Type and Size 



.048 .048 



.045 .045 
.103 .058 
.221 .118 



.115 .067 



.110 



.110 



Type of Industry 
Size of Organization 

Position L_Leyel ._ ... 

Advancement 

Management Training Program 
Area of Specialization Completed/ 



order of variables entered reversed 



.051 



.051 



.082 .082 



- ;182 .....182— 



Enrolled 

Level of Education Completed/ 
Enrolled 



.057. .057 



■rl-22 .065 



-V090—.090' 



.110 
.146 

'7235 




.04? .043 
.194 .151 



.110 
.036 

TOW 



effective performance, but that this is not the case for 

Ent repreneurial - Abi l itie s— Fu r the r , age is related to 

Intellectual Abilities and Management Training Program is related 
to Socio-Emotional Maturity and Interpersonal Abilities. This is 
some evidence that Intellectual Abilities. are demonstrated more 
by younger women,, and this "suggests that opportunity for 
demonstrating abilities may be playing a role here. The most 
interesting finding is that organization size and type is only 

-^elated - to -performance- "ot^htYiB^f eWuriainibilities which is our 
best evidence so far that when the variance due to careering^ and 
professional .development variables. is entered first, , a 
significant increment due to organizations occurs only for 
Entrepreneurial Abilities and not for the total cluster* 
bread th/depth score, * This a rgues for the generic nature nf thp 

~*~~oZKer~ two ability cJLpsters and for Socip-Emotional Maturity. 

We are, however , also interested in testing rthe ~ assumption '*"" 
that performance is a product, of the interaction between the 
person and the environment. While the multiple regression just 
performed controls for "person" variables, we <ieed to be clear 
that position level does include the concept of function — that 
is, the demands of the. job. While position level is an indicator 

of person abilitie s, it is a lso an indicator of-^,itua-t-i«<)iial - 

variables . ^ Clearly*, position level is . highly related to 

performance. Consequently, if we consider the organization and 
the function of the position as more descriptive of situational 
variables, and enter these first, a different picture emerges. 

_ ^ eI> w f J£$X£H5£ , th e, n ?^'gr_ of jhe _yar\3&X$3^^z^.~Qi —the™ 
^6f%anTzafton is" significantly related to two of the four clusters 
and the cluster breadth/depth score. Type of organization 
contributes to the cluster breadth/depth score as well ( sR2 = 

^^iiJL]L~-— — . iteii her.^ • o-rg^-i z^-ion- — *v ar-vab 1-e — -is t 6 tatred tcr- 

Socio-Etnot ional Maturity, The latter cluster can be considered 
more related to ego development than' the other variables, and 
more due to pe*son°characteristics. First, size of organization 
contributes significantly to Entrepreneurial, Abilities ( s R2 B 
.051), to Intellectual Abilities ( sR2 = .082), and to competence 
cluster breadth/depth score ( sR2 = .036), with person?, in, larger 
organizations demonstrating more of t'he abilities. This may be 
due to increased opportunity to perform, in that the variety of 
(Remands may be greater. Together, size and type of the 
"organization contribute a nonsignificant amount of the variance 
to Socio-Emotional Abilities or to Interpersonal Abilities, 
indicating that these competence clusters are more likely to be 
generic . 0 

Position level is significantly related to Socio-Emotional 
Maturity (sR2 ■ .182) and to Interpersonal Abilities (sR2 = 
.090), with managers in ^Higher positions more likely . to 
demonstrate these competences. This is affirmed in the 
si gn.ili^imJL^aoiitxibjition to -t^e-^-ompet-enree'-al-u^ter — b re adth/ depth * 
score (sR 53 .089), above that contributed* by type and size of 
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organization. When type and size of organization, and position 

Jc}!^A ; ^.gxe...6.on r r o l le d , t hen ago, wheth eT^^peTH3W^alT~ completed 

a management training program, or advancement no longer 
contribute signific antly_tp...t be- variance-. 

In sum, age, education and experience (advancement ) are 
related to performance of selected clusters, and advancement is 
related to the total cluster breadth/d^pth score. Position level 

_ is . Ml 1 1 relatedll when-theae-4^-^^^ L 

organization type and size. When organization, and -position 
variables are entered first ,• age, educat ion and advancement no 
longer contribute to variance in performance. «' 



i 

We 



conclude that p erson /varia bles which contribute to 
-advancement and to achi ev ingra~par t ic ular position may be very 
important to positioni ng one ' s self, in t he larganizat ion , and that- 
^iic.el.a..manag^.-48-^ifor^^lre A --oiip-(nrtunityi"~8Be'lwiriBore^ilteIy" 
demonstrate competences demanded by° the position. Size of* the 
organization is important, perhaps because it offers greater 
opportunity for demonstrating a wide ' breadth and depth o.f 
competence. Larger organizations were more open to the s.tudy and 
more likely to have affirmative action programs. 11 



While one could argue that it is person characteristics that 
are the cause of increased performance, and for achieving the 
position, advancement or experience does not contribute a 
significant increment' when organization and 'position are 
considered first. Further, advancement is not significantly 
related ^ to position level _in the . . ojrgani za_tj^ 
— e-l-earlyr rtris is aTfTfcuTt to lnTeTpret . Com"pleting^management 
training program, experiencing a breadth of positions in the 
organization, and t spending » a relatively shorter time in each 

.. JR9. i. P.?. j j&X&l. .-..variables s igwi-f ieant-ly— -c ontrrbuf ing "" — "to" 

performance. What is of interest, is that position level is 
strongly related to Socio-Emotional Maturity (R « .427, £< 
.001), whereas neither size nor type of organization are so 
related. , 

4 

These findings suggest that despite the place of employment, 
wotaerb who are in higher positions "are more likely to demonstrate 
competences related to ego development. Perhaps women who. are 
strong on maturity are persisters who have managed to advance 
despite the lack of opportunity for women until recently. It is 
also clear that it is the middle managers that account for the 
increased performance of these competences. Why is th^s not also 
the case for the upper level managers? While the interviewer 
commented that the group of executive women were high on personal 
maturity, the interview did not seem as appropriate a mechanism 
for capturing the nature of their work and their particular 
abilities. Indeed, women in upper level management in this study 
may be unique. Their abilities may not be described best by the 
competence model in_ ._t h is... _j8_tudy.. Ibis supports — our — e artier 



resolve to focus our study on middle level managers, and our, 
hypothesis that women at the top - are characterized by special ' 
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abilities that accounLJ^ 

incredible - odds, but that Athese abilities are not necessarily 
reflected in descriptions of managerial per formance \ 

Ha^v-uvg— d-ifre^s-sed-t-lve contrifrut iotis of t^he s§v„eral variables 

related to the 'developmental A holistic and generic nature of 
competence , c it is also important to point out that oij the whole, 
level of education, other t han Mana g ement t r aining program/ d \d 

"not contribute to variance in ^performance. This \s an 
ipte'resting finding for management educators, who are concerned 

"With the relationship, of education to work performance following 
college. Another important finding is that level of education w 
not related to advancement in this study, Thus, level of 

^jgdjjgjLt.i.on may not have cotvtr-ib-ufc-ed — fe^r gr e ate r — o ppu r t un f try~ffrr" 
women to test out their education in a variety of positions in 
-t-he^rga^ 



either. Nor is area of specialization c\omplet ed/ enrol lejd related 
to performance, except that having completed a Management 
training program, as an area of specialization, is related to two 
clusters, . /* ■ j 

We now examine the several categories *o f variables Separately 
(organisation, — careering, — profe'syronat development per¥onal 
roles and. socialization^ as they relate^to performance. We agaih 
use multiple regression techniques „(see Tables 49, 5C^ 51 artd 
52), and this time, supplement these findings wi£h results from 
ANOVAs on the separate competences (Table 53). (Means, standard 
deviations and £ tests for Table 53 are included in Appendix 1, 
Jlai^efi. Jl^W- ^4vi^— is-d4r eeted-- to ws rd-id^eirtrt y Vffg ^K^c c3m pe t^n c¥ s 
in ; the several clusters that are related to the variable 
categories, and is . impprtant to our understanding of- the 
competence model. .Up until now , aji^ \)$ 
T«p^Sice^ McBer "model, rather .than on the 

clusters that emerged >frora our own factor and cluster analyses. 
The ways in which the variables affect each' of the competences 
V-ill aid in our ^interpretation of the final competence model that 
emerges in v this study. ' 



"Our factor and cluster analyses results group competences 
differently than the four groupings of SocioHEmotional Maturity, 
, Entrepreneurial , Intellectual and Interpersonal ADilities and the 
ANOVAs (Table 53) will assist in interpreting these analyses. 4 It 
is important- to note that the multiple correlations from the 
regression analyses are performed on * the cluster breadth/depth 
scores (see Table 6) and the ANQVAg are performed on the 
competence scote (see Figures 1 and 2). Consequently, the 
results will be somewhat Q dif ferent , since cluster breadth/depth 
considers the range and gre^ence/ absence of a competence within a 
cluster* and the competence scores within a clusterf and the 
competence scores only considers the number 61 only-.considers the 
number of competences demonstrated. Number of competences was 

u aed—f o*r ~t he * ANO VA~ana 1 yses 1iec au se ~e ac H* compe t en c e " wa ~ To .be 

examined separately. We ^ were interested in strength of 
competence demonstrated irf examining the separate competences, 
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and breadth and depth applies to cluster .< scores rather than 
scores on individual competences. At the same time, it is 
important to refer to tables giving the distribution of the data 
in tLe subcompetences for a more specific interpretation of th*s 
results. Finally, post-hoc analyses of significant £ tests were, 
per formed? using Tukey A. 



Organization 

Size of organization is related to performance in that larger 
organizations show more* breadth and depth of Entrepreneurial (sR2 
? .051) and Intellectual Abilities ( s R2 ■ .082), as well as total 
competence breadth and depth across clusters (sR? - .036) (see 
Table 49). Type of industry contributes significantly to total 
• cluster breadth/depth ( s R2 - .110), but not to any of the 
clusters individually. Further/ number of women colleagues in 
the organization does not contribute significantly to performance 
when type of industry and size of organization are entered first. 
However when we reverse the order of the variables in the 
Organization category, number of women manager colleagues in \the 
organization, does contribute significantly to the variance in 
performance of Entrepreneurial (sR2 * .067) and Intellectual 
Abilities (sR2 * .082), as well as totfi. cluster breadth/depth 
(bR2 ■ .078). We know from earlier analyses that women in* larger 
organizations are more likely to have women manager colleagues, 
and managers are less likely to have dolleagues in service 
organizations. Still, it is difficult to attribute this 
relationship just to... size of organization, because our 
interviewer observed that larger organizations were more likely 
tf have vigorous affirmative action programs. However, when 
women manager colleagues is entered first , type ot industry and 
size of org ani z atio cL do not conrrjhu t e-^s4gm~^ 
the variance in performance. 

When we examine the results from the ANOVAs and post-hoc 
comparisons on each competence score (Table 53), we find that 
managers in larger organizations demonstrate more competences in 
the Intellectual Abilities cluster, namely, Diagnostic Use of" 
Concepts and Specialised Knowledge. Managers in larger 
organisations also demonstrate more Development of Others and 
Management of Groups. Type of industry is also related to number 
of competences demonstrated. Managers in the Wholesale/Retail 
industries demonstrated more Entrepreneurial Abilities than 
managers in the e other industries, and those in Sejvice industries 
demonstrated the fewest competences in this ability cluster. 
Managers in Wholesale/Retail demonstrate more Efficiency 
Orientation, and those 5 in Manufacturing and Service demonstrate 
less . Type of industry also is related to Interpersonal 
Abilities as a cluster, but^when the means are examined, none is 
-significantly greater than another. However, managers ip 
Finance/Insurance industries demonstrate Development of Others 
more t han , manager s in Serv ic e , 

Transportation/ Communication/Utilities , and Manufacturing 
industries. 
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Table 49 



Stepwise Multiple Regression of Organization Variables 
. on Performance of Cluster Breadth/Depth 







Competence Cluster 






Organization 
Variables 


Soc io-Emot ional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


InterDersonal 
Abilities 


Total nnmnfihenr^ 

Cluster 
Breadth/Depth 


. R z sR2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R z sr2 


R Z sR 2 


«Type af Industry \ 










.110 .110 


bize oi organization 




.051 .051 


.082 .082 




.146 .036 


Women Colleagues 
* in the Organization 6 

C i 

J— 1 






a* «» 

'* 

4 


~ * 

Women Colleagues 

in the Organization 


. - '. - .067 .067 


.082 .082 




.078 .078 



Size bf Organization 
Type of Industry 
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Results v frpm the variable, .number of women manager colleagues 
in the organization, do not mirror results from size of 
organization when we examine the strength of the competence,, in 
contrast to results from the multiple regression analyses, lh 
all eases, managers with mote than one or two female manager 
colleagues demonstrate more Perceptual Objectivity, Efficiency 
Orientation, Logical Thought and Development of Others* 

Clearly, managers with more women colleagues in larger 
^organizations perform more of some competences, and these women 
are more likely to be in Wholesale/Retail and Finance/Insurance. 
These are also the types of industries that have shown the most 
opportunity for women,, and larger organizations are more likely 
to have affirmative action programs. While this is also true for 
Service organizat |ons , our group of high level executives were 
concentrated in small Service organizations and we are led to 
believe that their abilities are not that well represented by the 
competence model. 



Careering f 
Age « 

4 

The regression analyses indicate that age is significantly 
related to the Intellectual Abilities cluster, with younger women 
demonstrating more breadth and depth of competence in this 
cluster than older women. In the ANOVAs per competence, 
significant relationships occur within Entrepreneurial Abilities 
and Interpersonal Abilities. The variable age was continuous in 
the regression analyses; for the ANOVAs we categorized age as 
follows:, 26 to 34 years, 35 to 40 years, and 41 to 6b years. 
The, category of older women were well intd their careers if we 
date the' pusl> for women in management aa beginning in 1972 as a 
rough estimate. Women in the 35 to 40 year range can be thought 
to benefit from the affirmative action push as can their younger 
colleagues. Thus, we would expect that women in the 35 to 40 
year range would be more likely. to. demonstrate competence than 
the older or younger group of women. The older group have 1 had 
less opportunity and the younger women are either • entering 
management or have been in management only since 1972. We find 
that the women who are 35 to 40 years old demonstrate 
significantly more competence in ^ ^repreneur ial Abilities, and 
this is accounted for by mo *e Proactivity, the competence most 
indicative of seeing one f s self as the cause of one f s performance 
(Boyatzis, 1982). There is no difference between the oldest and 
youngest group; each demonstrated significantly less Proactivity 
than the 35 to 40 year group. In the Interpersonal Abilities 
cluster, women in the 35 to 40 year range demonstrate 
significantly more of these abilities in total than older and 
younger women. This is accounted for by the difference in 
performing Development of Others and Use of Socialized Power". 
Women who are in the 35 to 40 and older group demonstrate 
significantly more Development of Others than the younger group, 
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and these managers who are 35 to 40 years demonstrate 
significantly more Use of Socialized Power than the older 
managers . 

It was our intent to include those careering variables that 
are the better predicators of current careering in a separate 
regression analysis . Thus, four variables , position level , 
position type, satisfaction and expectation of promotion were 
entered in a multiple regression in the order of current to 
future orientation of the variables (see Table 5U). Sal ary 
increase was not entered because it showed no signi f ic ant 
multiple correlation . Advancement and prior * management 
experience in another organization were, entered in, a separate 
regression because both variables are experience variables and 
include information not descriptive of immediate care;ering. 

Position level, and type contribute significantly to each 
ability cluster and the total competence cluster breadth/depth 
score. Position level contributes significantly to each ability 
cluster and the total* competence cluster breadth/depth score. 
Position level contributes to Socio-Emptional Maturity ( s R2 = 
.182), Intellectual Abilities (sjl2 = .07b), Interpersonal 
Abilities CsR2 = .090) and competence breadth/ depth (_sR2 38 .173). 
Position type contributes to Entrepreneurial Abilities (sR2 = 
.059) and a significant increment to competence bread th/depth 
(sR2 s ,044). Clearly, of thie current careering variables, 
position level and type contribute most to the variance in 
performance, although persons who are very satisfied with 
management as a career contribute a significant increment to 
Intellectual Abilities ( sR2 = .037) beyond position level, and 
even with position level and type entered first, expectation of 
promotion contributes a significant increment to the total 
competence cluster breadth/depth score ( sR2 38 .043). 

. When we reverse the variables, expectation ? of promotion 
contributes significantly to Intellectual Abilities ( sR 2 = .054), 
and with- that variable entered first,, satisfaction does not 
contribute significantly, although position level does ( sR2 ■ 
.0bo). In fact both position level and type maintain- their 
signi fi cant contribut ions with the variables reversed , and 
provide strong support for the contribution of position to 
performance in this study. it also indicates that persons who 
are expecting promotion are al so likely to be higher on 
Intellectual Abilities, as are persons who are very satisfied 
with management as a career. 

Advancement, the measure of experience that is drawn from the 
average number of years per position within the organization, 
contributes significantly to . Soc io-Emot ional Maturity ( sR2 - 
.04b;, Intellectual Abilities (sR2 .039) and to the 

bread th/depth score ( sK2 ~ .043) (see lable 51). Whether a 
manager has made a move from a management position in another 
organization does not contribute to performance in this study. 
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" . Table 50 ' 

Stepwise Multiple Regression of Current Careering Variables 
oh Performance on Cluster Breadth/Depth 

Competence Cluster 



Current 

Careering 

Variables 


Socio-Emotional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpte 
Ability 


rsonal 
es 


Total Competence 
Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 


R z sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


r 2 ; 


sR2 


R 2 sR 2 



Position Level 
Position Type 
Satisfaction 

Expectation of Promotion 



ISJ 



.182 .182 



.059 .059 



.078 .078 .090 / .090 



.115 .037 



.173 
.217 



.173 
.044 



.260 .043 



order of variables entered reversed 



Expectation of Promotion 
Satisfaction 



Im- 



position Type 
Position Level 



.059 .059 



.182 .182 



054 .054 



120 .066 ' .090 .090 



.059 .059 



.105 
.260 



.046 
.095 
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Table 5 

Stepwise Multiple Regression of Careering\Experience and Profe 



ssional Development 





■ . -\ 


\ Competence Cluster 


Careering 

Experience 

Variables* 


Socio- Emotional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities! 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal . 
Abilities 


Total Competence 
Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 


I* sR 2 


R2 




R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR2 


' R 2 sR 2 



Advancement 

Prior Management Experience 
in Another Company 



.046 .046 



.039 .039 



.043 .043 



ProfessioAal 
Development 
^Variables 



Professional Activities (number) 

Management Training Program 

Area of Specialization Completed/ 
Enrolled 

Level of Education Completed/ 
Enrolled 



" .045 .045 



•042 .042 



•057 .057 
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When we examine results from the ANOVAs (Table 53) using 
number of competences as the dependent variables 0 rather than 
cluster breadth and depth, . an interesting picture emerges. 
First, position level and type is most strongly related to 
kociorEmotional Maturity. Staff rather than line managers are 
more likely to demonstrate Socio-Emotional Maturity, but it is 
position level which, clearly singles out Accurate 
.Self-Assessment, Perceptual Objectivity and Stamina and 
Adaptability. Middle level managers demonstrate more 
Soc i o-Emot ional Mat uri t y - c ompetienc^~EhM~upt^ 
managers. Further, middle level managers demonstrate more 
Accurate Self-Assessment than upper and lower level managers, and 
middle level managers demonstrate more Stamina and Adaptability 
than upper level -managers. While position levej, is significant 
on the Ent re pr eneur iaJU : Abil ities cluster , ... it- ijanmtt&vtiB&- ~to~ 
" *xtti&r~VF£ Proactivity in this cluster. 

Position** level is related to Positive Regard, with upper and 
middle level managers showing more Positive Regard than lower 
L.lev:eL^anag€ ^v ; 7 — - - — — ^— - — 

Two other variables that are indipator$ of amanager f s 
current careering are expectation of promotion and satisfaction 
with management as a career. Satisfaction is not related to any 
of the performance variables, and we had few expectations that itr 
would, since it is a two category variable apd we *have doubts 
about its use as anything but a gross discriminator. Expectation 
of promotion, like position level, does discriminate performance 
on two of the, clusters arid four competences* First, persons who 
expect * promotion demonstrate more Intellectual Abilities- 
described as Logical Thought. Second* they also demonstrate more 
Int e r pe r sonal^ Ab^ jj^^e^-de tfcr ibM^y^m^ 
" with Affiliation and Management of Groups. Finally, persons who 

We have included one experience variable in the ANOVA 
analyses, namely, advancement. Persons who demonstrate greater 
advancement, that is, have an average of 1 year per position, 
show greater Socio-Emotional Maturity than persons who have an 
average of 4, 5, 2 or 6 years per position. The most clear cut 
finding is that persons with 1 year per position on the average 
show more Accurate Self-Assessment, and are more likely to 
demonstrate more Self-Presentation. This seems to indicate that 
persomis^ who are higher on^selT-r^ 

themselves well may be more likely to be promoted within the 
organization. Prior experience with another ^ "organization or 
other experience variables were not included in the ANOVA 
analyses; Percent salary increase was not included in the 
regression analyses because" it did not contribute significantly 
to performance. But percent salary increase is significantly 
related to one competence, Use of > Unilateral Power. Persons who 
experienced a 10% to 14% average salary increase over the past 3 
years were significantly more likely to demonstrate Use of 
Unilateral Po wer th an e i t he r 0 % to ? ! incre^afifiLXu:. h ig^er_per-«mt 
^trreaseffT ThFs f i nd ing is difficult to in t e rpr e t . Gr av e s 
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(1980) found that salary increase was significantly related to 
variables that affect careering but not necessarily performance; 
that finding is supported by this study. It should tje kept in 
mind, however, that percent salary increase was not highly 
related to other, careering variables in this study either*. 



Professional ^Development 



: Multiple regressipn was performed on four Professional 
Development indicators . in order of most to least rece it: ' \ 

professional activities (number), management training prograri v , 
area of specialization completed/enrolled, and level of educatioh 
completed/enrolled (jjee Table 51). Persons with fewer\ 

pfofessidhal™^^ "more ~ likely "~" *to"^(mpi58trat¥"T 

Entrepreneurial Abilities ( sR2 = .042), More interesting ia that \ 
managers who have completed a management training program \ 

...-de^PMtrate^ ^afilft ..SociorMQtion^l ,Ma,t,urity..:i sK2 rL . ^D.45J and -A 

— Inte r pe r sona l Abilities (sR2 = .037). JJerther leveT~of education ^\ 
nor area of special izat ion^ is significantly related to 
performance, consequently, the order of variables entered is not. 
reversed . 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 



the— AM0VAs-(-Tabi-e-'5^-)-~show that mariager s ~wtro ~ we r e ' -inv o 1 ved in 

greater breadth of profession^L activities were more likely to 
demonstrate Self-Presentation. 

The "results from ANOVAs on number of competences show a 
different picture for education from that drawn from multiple 

r ^g r es s i o ana lyse s . ;_Both a*£^^__oiL,^^peci^L^ 

-com:plete<l/-enro-l-l-ed and manage m e n ts- — tra i ning— — prog ram — ; — are- 



\ 

\ 
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significantly related to performance. ^ First, managers who have 
— -spe^ 

Spontaneity and significantly fewer Intellectual Abilities than 
managers who have either an Arts/Humanities major or who have 
specialized in* Business/Technical fields. 

When we examine the competences separately, persons with a 
Business /Technical special izat ion khow more Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts. Area of specialization completed/enrolled is J 
significantly related to Perceptual Objectivity with persons 
s pe c i a 1 i zi ng in Bus iness/ Tec hnic al f i e lds^__sho l wi ng, . jaoxg^JL JJie - 



competence than those in Social Science/Other and 
Art s/ humanities , but the post^hoc analysis does not identify one 
mean as significantly different from another . 



Persdns .who have completed- a -management -training - program 
demonstrate significantly greater Stamina and Adaptability and 
Use of Socialized Power than those who have not completed such a 
program . This confirms a hypothesis raised in the section 
relating-! performance of competences and the perceptions of 
competences descriptive of outstanding perfocraers (see Table 16). 
JTwo — comp e t en ces 7 - Use — of — Soc ia lized- — Power — and —Stamina — and-- 
Aviaptability were jud g ed highly charac teristic of out st anding-- 
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performers in management, but few managers demonstrated these two 
competences. Since those with more specialised education, having 
completed a management training program, demonstrate these two 
competences more, perceptions of the managers may be correct 
Persons in this study did think these two competences are 
important, but were not as likely to demonstrate them. Also, 
middle level managers were more l ikely t o demonstrate Stamina_and 
-Adaptabilit y -and— th ose in the 35 to 40 year range were more 



- - — — au&c we i_c_ muie 

likely to demonstrate Use"of So c 1 a 1 i zed ~Powe r7~ Since" these 
managers also performed more competences, this is further support 
foi cnese two abilities as^descr iptive of outstanding performers. 

The other iS competences that were perceived'. -_as._mare 

^chaMQ.t§.ri8.tic..oXout^tanding. -performers - wer e— "performed"- at" ~a' 

level relative to. their importance. Given this rationale, it 
seems that Positive Regard, while seen as characteristic of 
average performers, is perhaps more impor tant to perform ance .than, 
^fi^-ftan^^ p erceived it "to be, since middle and" 

lower managers both demonstrated it more. Further, while 
managers perceived Development of Others to be of medium 
importance to o ut s t and ing per f o rmance , (it "was pe r formed to a 
greater extent by the managers in the Behavioral Event Interview, 
and per so n.s_ in the 33. to 40_year ra«ge-)— it -seems that-itevelopment " 
of Others may have more importance than managers perceive it to 
be. Expressed Concern with Impact and Self-Control probably 
would 4 not change in their categorization in Table 16. 



Personal Roles.. 



Since none of the variables in Personal Ro.le,s j „_and,. 

-"■Social iza tiW^'omirtBucea'" to ""per "formal 
in the multiple regression analysis. When we examine the results 
from the ANOVAs , we find that several of the variables show 
significant differences on scores from individual competences.. 
First, number of roles does not discriminate performance for any 
of the competences. Women who are married are better at 
Management of Groups, and women with children show more Stamina 
and Adaptability . Given what we understand about the demands ' "of 
women's roles, -re can see how these abilities can develop. It is 
interesting t hat women whose_ ^j^^dj^^ccjip^i r>na1 Qtatnc i B 

-^ower^hW-tTTeirs show greater Expressed Concern with Impact." 
This is difficult to interpret in the face of so few other 
significant relationships. 

■ / • , 
Socialization 

If the 'manager's mother was employed, the manager will ..show 
more Spontaneity and Perceptual Objectivity. This may be related 
to our earlier observation that women with mothers working while 
they wer e growi ng up wejre _ 1 ike 1 y . „tct en t er --trad-i t-io nal 
occupati ons, and major in Social Scienc e/Othpr , since tho< 
that area of specialization also show more Spontaneity. Women 



whose mothers were employed shojw more Perceptual^ Ob jectivity iJL 
whi£ti " supports" on "the world o f working women , t hat 

working outside the home generates the need to be more objective. 
A / manager whose parents were equivalent to her rather than lower 
ija social status shows more Logical Thought and more Concern with 
/Ai filiation Birth Order- is npt significantly related to any of 
™/ZJ^ — t^te-^t^t^-irn t eTesring ^iridtng" 
related to birth or d er i s that half th e — sample — ate z firs t — born 
children, which is significantly higher thian the general 
population. Clearly, birth order may partial ly account for these 
/•yo&ett's entrance into a nontrad itional field, as may the fact 
v that a fairly large percent of these womens 1 mothers were 
^mfrla-yed--^i4^tlre^ 
sHo wHreTat ionships beyond careering to management performance, 

_To t tk 1 G(m$e±£xi&^ ir 
Breadth /Depth Score 

Finally, Table 52 presents oneway ANOVAs on total~corapetence 
cluster breadth/depth score. Again, type of industry, position 
level and type, years in_ c urrent position », expectati on of 
"promotion i "and number of professional activities are 
significantly related to performance. ' 



Table 52 » 

One way ANOVA of Variables, by, Total Competence Cluster Breadth/Depth 



Variables 



Tolal Cluster Bread th/Depth 



n 



M 



SD , 



F ' 



ORGANIZATION 



"Size "of" 
Organization 

Type.,, of...'... —-- 

Industry 



Small (1^899) ' 
Large (900 or more) 

- — . Manu facturin g : 



26 
25 



159.19 
173.56 



63.58 
59.66 



Trans. /Commun. /Utilities 9 
Wholesale/Retail 9 

Finance/ Insurance- ~ . -41 

Service - 15 



162,04 - 70:92 
32.11 
33.73 
48.05 
61.54 



0.6fl . 

■ t 

•• 3; G4^--- 



,164.33 
204 ,22 
199.27 
160. 13 



O 1 

eric: 



-CAR£gRINg -7 
Age 



Position 



26 to 34 
35 to 40 
41 to 66 

Uppe r Level _ 
'Middle Level 



36 182.44 54.57 

32 /193.59 52.92 

33 164\06 , 63.97 

.25 _-_^160,7-9- 



2.21 . 



Lower Level 



-33~* 211.66 
35 160. 91 



56.64 10.89***—- 

-4476r-~ — 

_5.8,.JL6„..._...:.....j.^ 



Position Type 



Years in 
Current 
Position 



Staff 
Line 

1 yr 

2 yrs 
3-4 yrs 
5-30 yrs 



49 
52 



'93. 08 
167.62 



30 197. 00<- 

22' -. 167.46 

22 ' 196. 2r3 

27 158.00 



52 . 34 
60.82 

^ 50.29 
57. 3Q 
49.38 
.65 . 64 



5 . 06* 



3.28* 



Salary Increase 0-9% 



JJ5_ 



-Expectation 
of Promotion 

Satisfaction 
with Management 



10-14% 
15-18% 
20-40% 

48-^00% 

Expect Promotion 

Do Not Expect Promotion 



Very. Scitisf ied 
Somewhat Satisfied 



42 
23 
15 
5 

57 
43 

80 
20 



190.91 

188.52' 

179.27 

T72780 " 

1.92.90 
,161.74 

• 

184. ,61 
161.05 



—61,41- --2-36- 

57.44 
' 44.36 ' . V 

62.90 

^2.86" ' ~ 



52.27 
61. 2,4 

53; 58 
72.82 



7.51** 



2.66. 



1 *E<- 05 
**p_ <.01 

* ' ***p <.001 
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Table 52 continued 



Total Cluster Breadth/Depth / 



n 



M 



SD 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 



Level of 
Education 
Completed 


H.S./A.A. 

Va. 

M.A. , Ph.D. 


39 
48 
14 


180.13 
175.40 
195.21 


60.72 
57,27 
54.07 


0.63 


Specialization 
Completed 


Business/Technical 
Arts/Humanities 
Social Science/Othe/r 

. / 

Management Training 
No Management Training 


31 
18 
17 


184.77 
187. 67 
157.47 


59.69 
52.91 
67.19 


1.42 


Management 
Training 
Progrf ' 


66 
34 


188.17 
165.00 


59.26 
53.70 


3.65 


Professional 
Activities 


None 

i 

2 
3 

4-9 


22 
23 
17 
' 18 
21 


190.46 
177.04 
199.06 
195.72 
143.24 


54.28 
54.25 
57.28 
49.20 
61.09 


3.3^ 


PFRSONAT ROT K*} 












Marital Status 


Single 
Married 


44 
5 7 


174.61 
184.11 


55.68 
59.90 


0 .66 


Number of 
Children 


Some 
None 


64 
37 


175.94 
186.95 


* 

55.25 
62.67 


0.84 


Occupational 
1 Status 


Equivalent to Spouse 
Manager Higher Status 


41 
14 


185.76 
182.21 


60.66 
53.40 


0 .04 


SOCIALIZATION 


i 










Occupational 
Status 


Equivalent to Parent 
Manager Higher Statu? 


36 
64 


191.36 
175.20 


52.46 
59.50 


1.85 


QUALITATIVE ASSESSMENT OF 











LEVELS OF OUTSTANDING 



Level 3 
Level 2 
Level 1 



17 
38 
46 



181.29 
178.13 
181.00 



K .06 
9.. 1.9 
8.90 



0 .97 



*P < .05 
**£ < .01 

***£ < .001 
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T,ogical Thought 
Conceptual itat ion 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INmt VKRS ONAI . ABTLIT I RS 
Se 1 f-Prjusrn Lotion • 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with Impact 

Use of Uni lateral Power 

Use of Socialized Power 

Oral Communication 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

Management of Croups 



Type of Isidustrv 

Mi^ 3 Maiuifarturfng 

T/C/U * 'I rv»uM|iort»t Inn/Commun I rat ions/lit 1 I tties 
W/R - WlmlrsaJc /Retail 
(•/ T - Klnani i / \ ii a\ ranee 



Categories arc placed in carder from left (lower 
values) to right (higher values) based on the 
sizl* of their moans. I'nder 1 in I np. indicates 
significant differences between means tested 
via post-hoc comparison* All means under 11 iv I 
wi.th the same line nre not i gnl ficanc 1 ■ 
dj/fferent from each ocher. 



Table 53 continued 



Careering 



CLUS T ER /COM PETENCE 

S< K 1 O-KM OTIONAL MATURITY 
SoU-Control 

Spontaneity 

PtTceptual Ob J activity 
Accurate Self-Assesament 
Stamina and Adaptability 

EN TREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactivity 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
. Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Specialized Knowledge 

IN TERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self -Presentation 

Development of Othem 

Expressed Concern with Impact 

Use of Unilateral Power 

\)ho of Socialized Power 

Oral Cofwrmnlcation 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

M.nuiRoment of Croupe 



Years Old 



Posivion 



Level 



Type 



**2 * .01 
< ,001 



Upper; Lower; Middle*** Line; Staff* 



Upper; Lower; Middle* 
Lower; Upper: Middle* 
Upper; Lower; Middle** 



41*66; 26-34 ; 35-40* - Uoper; Lowe r; Middle* 



41-66; 26-34; 35-40* 



41-66; 26-34 ; 35-40* * 



26-:i4; 41-66 ; 35-40* 



41-66; 26-34 ; ,>V4l* 



Lowers Uppers Middle* 
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Tabid 53 continued 



Cerssring 




Expsrlsnce 


Succcaa 


CLUSTER/COMPETENCE 


2 

Advancement 


Percent Salary 
Incraaaa 


Expectation of 
Promotion 


SOCIO-EHOTIONAL MATURITY 


£61 2: 5: 4: 3i 1** 







Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Ss If -Assessment 
Stamina end Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 



Wo Promo ; promo * 



*6; 2; 4; 5; 3; 1** 



3; 4; 5; 2; >6 i 1* 



Proactivlty 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Uae of Concepte 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTER PERSONAL ABILITIES ■ 
Self-Presentation 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with lapse t 

Use of Unlleterel Power 

Use of Soclellsed Power 

Orel Coirounlcetlon 

Concsrn with Affiliation , < 

Positive Regard 

Management of Groups 

, i 

^AdvanoMtant « mmbur of yasrs per position In the compsny, 

*£ < .05 
**£ < ,01 
< ,001 



No Promo ; Promo * 
No Promo; Promo • 



No Promo ; Promo 



15-18Z; 0*9%; 20-40X; 48-1007. ; 10-14** 



No Promo ; Promo * 



No Promo; promo * 



O ( 1 j 
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Table 53 continued 



CLUSTER /COMPETENCE 



Careering 



Satisfaction 
Satisfaction with * 



Management a a a, Career 



Professional Development 



Education 



Level of Education I Area of SpoclnJ lzation 
Completed /Envoi led Completed /Enrolled* 



(\imp* To t v cTTtalnn gomenlT 
Trai ning I'ro^t urn 



1 £MOT iQ,NA>l r MATURITY 
Self -Control 

Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Arcurate Self -Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

E NT R R P REN EU R I At ABILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactivlty 

IN TELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization ' 

Diagnostic Use of Concept b 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL' ABILITIES 
Se 1 f-Presentat ldn 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with Impact 

Use of Unilateral Power 

Use of Socialized Power 

Orul Communication 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

Management of Groups 



3... 



PdiitALlrm - Art', i of Specialization 
A/I i » Art* /Humanities 

Bu»if ."t-ti • niiHlui'WTai hnJfrtl 
SoiScr/O"" S.n i.il S«.len<eH/nther 



A/H; Bua/Techj SocScl/O** 
A/H^ 9ocSci/0; Bun/ Tech* 



SocScl/O; A/H; Bus/Tech ** 



SocScl/O; A/H; Bufl/Tech* 



&L?te t . J* ; >f iinL 1 r. ,v 
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Table 53 continued 



Professional Development 


Personal Roles 




Professional 


Actlvltlef 


Multiple Roles 


CLUSTER /COMPETENCE 


; Nut-ber of 
Activities 


Breadth of 
Activities 


Merltfl Status 


Children 


Number* of 
Roles 


S0CIO-EMOTI0NAL MATURITY 
Self-Control 


1; 3; 4-9; 2i 0* 


Ij 2; 3; 0* 






0 



Spontaneity 

Pt<rcoptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficlercy Orientation 

Proactivtty 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 



No Children; Children* 



/' 

/ 
/ 

k*k\ 1; 0; 2 ; 3** 



Conceptualization J 

Diagnoatic Use of Concept* / j^g; 0; l;_2j 3* 

t . ■ 

I * 

Specialized Knowledge / 



INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 



ferii ^ Oi 3 



/ 



Self -Presentation } 

f 

Development of Other* 

/ 

Expressed Concern .With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Powr 
Use of Socialized Power 

Oral Communication 

,f 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

/ 

Management of Group a 



Oj H 2i 3* 



Single ; Married* 



/**£ < .01 

< .001 
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CLUSTER /COMPETENCE 



Tabic 53 continue! 



Personal Roles 



Suppo rt nt Hom e 



SpouBu 1 s 
Occupational Statu 



Sociallzat Lou 



_ Mobility/Ca r eer Model ing 
Mother J Parent's 
Emp loyed . 1 Qccupat lq 



Fxpuctat ions for Achieving 
Hi rcli Order 



■SOC 1 0 - EMOTI ONAL MATURITY * 
He If -Control 

Spontaneity No; Yes*** 

Perceptual Objectivity No; Yea* 

Accurate Se If -Assessment 
. Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTRE PRENEURIAL A BILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactlvity 

*> « 

INtKl.L KCTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts . 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self-Presentation 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with Impact K»ui I vnUn t ; Not Kqul valent* 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power \ 
Oral Communication 

Concern with Affiliation ^ 
PoKltive Regard 
Management of Croups 



N ot Equivalent ; l>ju.l wil.«nt* 



N ot Equiv a Umi t ; E quivale nt* 



■>p ' .Ob 
**n ' ,01 




DISCUSSION * 



The major purpose of this study was to identify competences 
that ensure effective performance on the job and determine the 
relationships among and between these competences to create a 
model of effective managerial performance. To this end, we 
st ud iecl the pe i" "t 6 rmanc e , p S "t c e pt i^o n s ,* c a r e;er ing- and- - prafe-s s io-n a 1 
development of 1UJ women managers and executives from .53 
Milwaukee companies. 

Thefe is a long history of management selection and 
development programs aimed at developing the potential of 
managers. Studies « have focused on identifying ... the 

characteristics of successful managers, and the characteristics 
that are generic across organizations . and management levels. But 
most of these prior studies have focused on the potential oi 
managers but not on their performance. Therefore, we used a 
recently developed performance measurement system to examine what 
managers ac tual ly do . Fol lowi ng from other researchers o £ 
managerial abilities lArgyris & Schon, 1974; Minzberg, 1975), we 
are researching behavioral outcomes rather than characteristics 
alone. 



° ^ scr ipti° n °f the , Competences Demonstrated 

• One of tne first conclusions drawn from the competences 
demonstrated by managers in the performance interview is that no 
one competence category dominates. Women managers demonstrate 
competences across the broad spectrum of dimensions: 
interpersonal, Intellectual, Entrepreneurial and Socio-Emot ional . 
However, the managers interviewed were more . likely to identify 
and discuss situations involving the first three categories than 
the latter. This may be due to the fact # that a. number of the 
competences that make up the Socio-Emot ional Maturity' cluster 
le.g., Spontaneity, Self-Control, Stamina and Adaptability) 
involve, demonstrating behavior in situations which might be 
considered crisis or conflict situations. Perhaps the managers 
do not perceive many of the situations they face as crises and 
then do. not describe their own behavior as mediating or crisis 
intervention related. Another interpretation might be that the 
managers chose not to relate incidents in which ttiey had very 
little control. Still another interpretation is that this group 
ot managers was fairly young, may still be developing these 
competences , and have yet to experience the kind of role that 
elicits them. Even so , 8U/ 0 of the managers interviewed did 
per torn some aspect of bocio-Emot ional Maturity. 

Contrary to some expectations, women managers were not more 
likely to demonstrate interpersonal skills than the other 
o competence dimensions* An ordering of the competence clusters by 
the number ot managers demonstrating each indicates that 
intellectual Ability ranked first, Entrepreneurial ranked second 
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t h r8 ° n and Socio-Emotional Maturity ranked third and 

fourth. If, a8 Mintzberg (1975) and other management 
academicians have argued, the management job involves multiple 
llW 8 *i 1 leader ' negotiator, liaison, etc.), we might expect 
that successful managers would be required to demonstrate a broad 
range of abilities to' perform their jobs competently. This seems 

°. . b !....5.. ne ..... c . a . 8 ..?. with the. managers in this study. Also women 

managers, like their effective male counterparts! are Tot 

task's bu^Hl 8 "J*? 8 ° n °u e 86t ° f abilities f -o accomplish 
abilities demon8trate a balanced repertoire of skills and 



Competences Demonstrated Most 



. A ranking of -the number of times each competence "was coded 
and of the number of managers who demonstrated each competence 
reveals nearly identical lists. Proactivitv . Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts , Development of Others and Accurate Self-Assess menThead 
the Wt. As with the breadth of competence clusters 
demonstrated, the first four competences are spread across the 
ability spectrum. The, most commonly demonstrated competences 
present a picture of a manager Who is an initiator, who doesn't 
wait to react to events (ProacUvity) , who thinks through 
problems and tries to apply past experience to interpret events, 
and is able to articulate a rationale or framework an analysis 
and consequent actions (Diagnostic Use of Concepts). The manager 
pictured is also one who is aware of the strengths and weaknesses 
related to the performance of the managerial job' (Accurate 
belf-Assessment), and takes actions to improve and help others do 
the same (Development >of Others). 



Competences Demonstrated Least 

Three, competences coded less than 10 times each across the 
range of 522 situations are Spontaneity . , Specialized Knowle dge 
and Concern With Affiliation. The most striking, findi ng is that 
iP-g^aj^fed Knowledge, that is, the manager's use of job-specific 
technical knowledge, did not appear in the performance 
interviews. Managers may take such skills for granted". When 
they discuss what they do, they describe other key abilities. 
Specialized Knowledge may be a necessary but not sufficient 
ability for effective performance. 

Managers did not report actions that could be interpreted as 
Spontaneity. This competence, part of the Socio-Emotional 
Maturity cluster, is defined as acting on the basis of an 
immediate feeling or desire without premeditation or forethought, 
overtly expressing emerging feelings to others without thinking 
about their impact, or making snap decisions without regard for 
possible consequences. Spontaneity is a competence that is 
appropriate in some situations but not in others. In contrast 
managers did ^how Self-Control , defined as holding back on an 
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impulse to say or do something, replacing impulsive behavior with 
a moire appropriate response, and personal sacrifice or denial ct 
an impulse or need for the-good of an overriding orlgaftizat ionar 
need. Apparently, tnese managers, nominated as persons to* be 
interviewed and so judged effective by peers, show Self-Control 
rather than Spontaneity in their actions-. 

A third competence demonstrated least was Concern With 
Affiliation, The definition of this competence includes spending 
time with co-workers or making friends with others .when she has 
no task requirement in. mind, or expressing an interest in what 
others think, do, or feel. Why was this ability not performed in 
the interviews? Many women - in managerial positions may' still 
teel relatively isolated. Of those interviewed, 37£ were from 
organizations where no- other woman manager was nominated; 14>o 

-war e- from— these _.wixere._on e_ _c Cher— m sl_ n^jjiaJ:M_;_.. .and _9 %__._we r e_ f rom 

those where two others were nominated. At the same time, women 
managers who said they expected to be promoted reported more 
Concern 'With Affiliation than did managers who' did not expect to 
be promoted . 

Given the expect ion that women Jtend to be more concerned With 
others, more in need of interpersonal relationships and more 
nurturing, the fact that Concern with Affiliation was the least 
frequently demonstrated competence is somewhat surprising. 
However, this competence involves spending time with co-workers 
when no specific task requirements are in mind, making friends 
and expressing an interest in what others say or do. ( It may be 
that women, managers, who are often the only woman in their 
position in the company and have few female counterparts, find 
sucfi affiliation difficult or, at worst, suspect, if their peers 
are predominantly male. From another perspective, perhaps women 
find their primary affiliations outside the work environment, ana 
so do not attempt to develop friendships at work as frequently as 
men. Still another explanation is that many women managers often 
have multiple roles (i.e., executive, wife, mother) and simply do 
not have the time for friendships at work. In the current study,, 
however, single women did not .perform more of the competences! 
than did women with multiple roles, and the two groups did not 
differ on Concern for Affiliation. 

■» 

Other Competences Demonstrated Frequently 

Accurate Sel f -Assessment ,. Eff ic iency Orientation and 
Expre ssed^ Concern W ith Impact were all demonstrated frequently. 
Accurate Self-Assessment is of particular interest because it 
seems to be a key competence in the education model we created 
from the data. It is defined as describing and ^evaluating one's 
own performance in a situation vn terms that reflect recognition 
of .personal strengths and weaknesses. Accurate Self-Assessment 
includes taking action to deveiop or improve one's own abilities, 
ihis competence is reflected in the level of education completed 
by managers in the study. Of the managers studied, 2U% had a 
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college degree and were currently enrolled in graduate school; 
.42 had . a.^c ol 1 eg e d eg r e e ; another 15% had a 2 year degree or were 
enrolled in College. Only 24% had a high school degree and were 
not enrolled in college. Managers who were currently enrolled 
were all enrolled in a business or technical field. 



Further, it is clear that older women managers Are paying as 
much attention to the need for more education as are younger 
women. The inverse relationship between age and education in 
management is disappearing as more and more women are seeking 
degrees in management, irrespective of -age. Age is - not related 
to completing a management training program. Managers arfe also 
as likely to complete a management training program regardless of 
their level of education, or whether they are currently enrolled 
in college. 

A review of the interrelationships among professional 
development variables show that women in management in Milwaukee 
are seeking education throj^gh current enrollment in college or 
graduate school, completing management training programs, and 
involving themselves in professional activities not sponsored by 
the company, irrespective of the level of education they have. 
Those who have gone beyond college specialise in business and 
technical areas. A lack of statistical relationships among the 
various -types of professional development we studied (education, 
completion of management training program, number and breadth of 
professional activities) is evidence for both the breadth and 
depth of their choices to improve themselves. They believe 
business and technical degrees are important for advancement ' and 
they are seeking to acquire them. 

Two other competences demonstrated to a relatively hj.gh 
degiee are Efficiency Orientation and Expressed Concern With 
Impact. Managers who perform Efficiency Orientation demonstrate 
behaviors such as efficiency in use of time, manpower, or 
resources ; balancing task requirements and individual needs, 
matching people and jobs,; and organizing materials or activities 
in new and betteY ways to accomplish tasks. They express a 
desire to do something better than has been done before and they 
are concerned with unique achievement. Expressed Concern With 
Impact is described as a need to persuade others, or a concern 
for the image or reputation of the manager or the business, 
product, or service with which the manager is involved. Managers 
are interested in their own advancement, expressed through their 
professional development activities. But they- are also concerned 
with the advancement of the work they perform on the job. 

Another comparison of interest in the competences performed 
is the managers 1 relative Use of Unilateral Power compared with * 
Ugg. of Socialized Power . Managers related situations where they 
used unilateral power over twice as often as they used socialized 
power. Many of these women managers were clearly able to use 
unilateral power when the situation demanded. but when we 
examine the way in which they used it, we find that all instances 
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we r e giy ing direct ions or o rder s b ased....an. .per sou 1 aut ho r it y- r 

rules, and procedures to obtain compliant behavior from others. 
There were no instances of the other aspects of unilateral, power: 
giving^dir.ections or orders to others without soliciting I.aput in 

s i tua Lions where * input would usua 1 ly. ...be solicited.,-- and 

influencing aimed at getting compliant behavior that will reflect 
well on the manager, and not necessarily benefit the qther person 
or ta$k accomplishment.. > 

* . ■ 1 / 

Socialized power here is defined as building political 
coalitions or potential influence networks in order "to accompl iZh 
a -task, or influencing others in . the direction "of a win-v/Ln 
resolution or differences. While these managers are able to ydse 
unilateral power, they seem to be using more acceptable forms of 
it. And while they use unilateral power more than socialized 
power, those who have completed "a management training program are 
more likely to use socialized power, which includes negotiating 
tor win-win outcomes ^nd . political networking. 



* Competence Model of Effective Managerial Performan/e c 

How might these abilities be learned? One way to/ approach 
this question is to examine how these competences are linked to 
each other in a developmental sequence . Both educators creating 
sequential management curricula and managers planning their own 
professional development can benefit by knowing Whether some 
competences are prerequisites for others. . * 

\ . / 

As pight be expected from its frequency rating, Proactivity 
was thei competence most highly correlated with the other 
competences. Three competences, Accurate Self-Assessment, 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts, and Development of/ Others, showed 
seven significant correlations. On the other, nand, a number of 
the competences were significantly related to ocfiy a few others. 

Severa^ of the factors and clusters grpup the competences 
together in ways that the original categories do not. For 
instance, Factor I and Cluster 1 gtfoup /together Proactivity 
(Entrepreneurial), Diagnostic Use of (Concepts (Intellectual 
Ability), Efficiency Orientation (Entrepreneur iai ) and Accurate 
Self-Assessrajent (Socio-Emot ional Maturity) . /Such a grouping 
seems to indicate not that these com|ieten^es are in the same 
category, but rather are in some way . r'el^ted in performance 
situations, , The real contribution ojf the factor 'and cluster 
analyses is to suggest that competences must be learned and 
developed and/or demonstrated in relatio'n to each other. 

How might these abilities be learned? One way to approach 
this question is to examine how tliese competences, *ire linked to 
each other in a developmental sequence. Both educators creating 
sequential management curricula and managers planning their own 
professional development can benefit' by knowing whether some 
competences are prerequisites for others. 

\ 

o 
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Several factor', cluster and path analyses were performed to 
develop the competence model in Figure 8. While our studies 
confirm that the competences are, in the main, independent of 
each other and do represent distinc 

analyses suggest" "that some competences are best learned and 
developed in sequence.. 

This competence model is the capstone- display of the study 
and suggests *> number of important points worth further analysis. 
Key abil ities seem to- be % Accurate-"Self-Assessmerit , DiagnosticTtlse 
of Concepts and Development of Others, judging from the way in 
which the other competences link into the path analysis of the 
competences. While Proactivity was demonstrated most frequently 
and may be an) ability that most characterizes the managerial 
sole, it is clear that a range of competences underlie this one. 
Th'& . manager who is an initiator (Prdactivity) is building on the 
-ab^ii:y-to^afc^n7ew^ 

ideas ( Conceptualization ) . The manager also relies oji thinking 
through problems, applying past experiences to interpret events, 
and a rationale or framework to guide the. manager* s analysis and 
actions (Diagnostic Use of Concepts). This picture of the 
effective proactive manager rests intellectual abilities. 

On the. other hand, the picture of the efficient manager rests 
on a positive regard tox others and an ability' to. 4evelop 
subordinates. The effective manager balances task requirements 
and individual needs, matches people and joba, and. does 
"something better 11 ' by identifying the steps, resources and 
constraints involved in achieving an outcome < through Efficiency 
Orientation. But this competence is built on the manager's faith 
that others are capable of doing good things when given the 
chance and that people' can change or improve ( Positive Regard ) , 
and a range of managerial abilities that enable others to perform 
well (Development of Others). The latter competence includes 
assisting others to feel .they can accomplish goals, giving 
performance-related feedback, inviting subordinates to discuss^ 
problems affecting performance, making resources available to the 
manager's staff, and helping subordinates accomplish tasks while 
permitting them to take personal responsibility for doing so. 

The fact that this group of women managers is characterized 
as concerned with developing others, and skill in utilizing the 
strengths of others to accomplish tasks is a departure fr.om the 
go-it-alone approach suggested by Kanter (1979) and Hennijp-and 
Jardim (1977) as indicative of ineffective women managers. 
Kanter hypothesized that the ability to delegate and to ' develop 
others is, at least in part, a function of the amount of power 
inherent in a manager's position. If so, does the frequent 
demonstration of the developing others' competqjC^ indicate that, 
on average, this group of women managers have fewer token 
positions than in the past? 

It is also clear that Accurate Self-Assessment is a critical 
competence that should -be developed early in one ' s management 
career. It calls for carefully evaluating one's own performance 
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and taking action to develop or improve. /A manager's ability to 
initiate rests on intellectual, skil Is ; ability to get the job 
done rests on people skills. Underlying these is 
s«lf-*asses smarr t -y the ability to learn from driers ~ ^ exj^rierice • 
This' conclusion is especially corisi-stent with studies of 
.managerial decision-making. This research stream suggests that 
''one ofp the most important* ways in which managers can improve 
their decision-making ability is to be able . tc 'learn from their 
J^J^rte nee (Argyr i.s_&_ScJiQiL^ JLi7.44-Hub ex JSH 0 )^__A^U>g r ic ai-nex t— 
step that can be derived from the model is -th$t v ^ those • managers 
who. do develop the ability to learn from their experience are 
then better able to dfevelop competence in applying, thteir learning 
to new situations. They may also develop an ability to formulate 
a rationale »for one's analysis and actions at the same time. 

. \ " j , - 

Wo-r-k— Env-i^onmen t— and-Job^Funct ian L_ 

■ — s — — 1 " ■ i 

i 

f.' Work environment and job function are related to per forra&nce . 
Recognizing that managerial abilities are influenced by these 
factors is important to consider in drawing implications from 
this study. x " 

K . Size of the organization, type of industry and job function 
(position level) are all factors that were Related to both th 
range of competences an£ the range of behavioral descriptors 
performed. Generally, managers from larger organizations show 
more breadth and depth of Entrepreneurial and Intellectual 
Abilities. Type of •industry (Service; » Transportation/ 
Commun i cat ions /Util ities ; Manufacturing; .Who le sal e/ Retail ; 
Finance/Insurance) affects Entrepreneurial and litter personal' 
Abilities performed, and .position level affects Socio-Eraotional 
Maturity, Entrepreneurial and Interpersonal abilities 
demonstrated. * 

Clearly, performance of one's abilities is influenced by t*he 
c«ontext in which it occurs, and 'the job functions demanded by 
one's position. Such influence by the 'work environment, and the 
opportunities it provides, suggests that adaptability of one's 
abilities is critical for effective performance on the job. At 
the same time, there are a common set of broad competences that 
do cross situations and contexts. 



* Do' Perceptions'* Match Performance? 

At^llities Descriptive, of Outstanding 
Versus Average Managers 

We have Jiave just described ^hat managers djo to be effective. 
Would they choose these abilities if asked to judge^ those 
relevant to management, essential for >; hiring and training, and 
discriminating out stand ing' from average performers in management? 
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For the most part, yes. The Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory (Bishop, Mentkowski, O'Brien, Birney, 
Dayies, & McEachern, 1980), a set of 162 statements of manager 
abilities generated by Alverno's Management Advisory Council and 
Management faculty, and drawn from an extensive review of prior 
studies of the managerial role, were submitted to these managers 
for their judgment. 



Abilities Descriptive of 
Outstanding Managers 

The instrument, using a multiple rating system, yielded a 
core bf 12 abilities that over 50% of the managers said were 
essential for hiring or training and descriptive of outstanding 
managers. They are ranked from highest to lowest; 

/• . 

• Ability to maintain objectivity under 

stressful conditions 

• Creativity 

• Ability to make decisions under conditions 

of risk 

• Ability to address conflict directly and 

tactfully 

• Ability to present a clear position and s 

press for a decision when required 

• Ability to motivate others . 

• Ability to organize times effectively ' ^ 

• Willingness to consider interests and 

objectives ot other "part a of the organ- 
D izatioja- itrdeveloping plans and actions 

. juAbrtlty to take charge quickly 

• Ability to function effectively in the 

context of conflicting information 

• Ability to inspire others 

• Ability to distinguish between what is 

important, or controllable, and what 
is not 



Abilities Descriptive of 
Average Maimers 

/■' 

Th£ next set of abilities were agreed on as descriptive of 
average managers, and are also essential for hiring arid training. 
They are ranked from highest to lowest and ate those abilities 
more descriptive of entry level position requirements in 
management. They also form the basis from which abilities 
describing outstanding performance are developed . 
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Trustworthiness 
Relevant technical skills 
Intelligence 

Ability to carry out directives from 

above* appropriately 
Maturity 

Accountability for decisions 
Reliabil ity , consistency 
Common sense 

Willingness „to be a team player 
Ability to plan, document, and track the 

progress of programs 
Ability to think logically 
Self-confidence 

Ability to intepret data ( 
Ability to allocate work realistically 
Willingness to revise plans when necessary 
Ability to keep proper communication 

channel s. open 
^Ability to use available technical knowledge 

in making decisions / 
A belief in people / 
Ability to formulate plans to achiev-e 

job objectives / 
Ability to act as a representative cif the I 

company f 
Ability to provide technical information to 

subordinates, peers, and superiors 
Ability to prioritize j 
Ability to provide appropriate resources 

so the work may go on. 
Ability to formulate realistic plans 

and goals 



Comparing Perceptions and Performance 

To compare perceptions and performance of the managers, we 
developed a comparable data base by categorizing each of the 
statements (characteristics) in the inventory according to the 
competences in the model. Perceptions of 'characteristics and 
pe r formance of competences were categorized as high, medium or 
low given the distributions generated by the inventory and the 
inteview. 
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In general, competences perceived to be more highly 
descriptive of outstanding performers are demonstrated by a 

: larger proportion of managers in the performance interview 
(Proactiyity, Conceptualization, Accurate Self-Assessment. 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts). Competences less highly descriptive 

j of outstanding performers are shown by a smaller proportion of 

j managers (Spontaneity, Logical Thought, Specialized Knowledge, 

I Concern for Affiliation). 
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These results point out the importance of four competences" 
for the practicing manager. First, Use of Socialized -Power and 
Stamina and Adaptability are two competences that managers said 
were highly important to outstanding^erformance . Yet they were 
not demonstrated very pf-ten' In the performance interview. 
Earlier, we noted_.tl>atrmanagers who had completed a Management 
Training -Program were more likely to demonstrate Use of 
.Socialized Power. Managers think this competence is very 
important, and it is related to completion of a management 
training program is this study. 

\ 

We also note that Stamina and Adaptability, consisting of 
behaviors which 'call for control in high stress situations, 
maintaining long hours, attention to detail over prolonged 
periods, acting to reduce stress without it showing in 
performance, and changing a course of action to one more" 
appropriate was perceived by managers as critical but was not as 
likely to show in the interview. Managers who completed a 
management training program were more likely to demonstrate 
Stamina and Adaptability (so "ere managers with children). 
Managers at the middle level of management compared with lower 
level managers .also showed more Stamina and Adaptability. 
Apparently this is an ability that develops both through 
education and experience. 

.■J 

In contrast, two abilities managers identified as not that 
import.". it for outstanding performance were demonstrated often by 
the managers in the performance interview, indicating that these 
abilities, may be more important to effective performance than the 
manag-ers realize they are. These competences are Self-Control 
and Positive Regard. Both are key abilities in ' the competence 
model. 

-* 

We conclude that effective managers generally perform 
abilities they judge independently as characteristic of 
outstanding performers. In our view, this is strong evidence 
that these managers have, a clear idea * of what they think is 
important and that it shows on t.he job. 



Implications for Management Education 

There are a number. of implications that can be drawn from "the 
competence model, particularly for the education of managers . 
Chief ^nong these is that management education be aimed at the 
whole person and that problems used in learning situations 
present a fuller context. Much of traditional management 
education has been focused on the development of particular 
technical skills, for example, the ability to develop a financial 
analysis of a new venture or the ability to effectively evaluate 
subordinates. True, Job Competence Assessment techniques used in 
this study do not provide a complete picture of the managerial 
role. ? et m08t of Lhe 8 i tuat i on8 described and the competences 
demonst '.rated present a aiore complex multi-dimensional canvas on 
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which the manager must take action. Certain specific training is 
needed, but for the person who .plans a career in management, an 
education that prepares the manager for the future will include 
learning experiences which require the manager to integrate a 
number of abilities and critically appraise his or her own 
performance . 

This has been the° conclusion of the most often cited 
critiques of management education * (Katz, 1974; Livingstone, 
1971). Yet, on the whole, management degree programs, have been 
dominated by the technical competences and functional areas. 
Recently, however the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, the business school accreditation body, has called 
for an outcome-oriented evaluation model rather than an input 
oriented one. Such a shift in focus signals a need for an output 
orienLed business curriculum as ^well. The competence model 
developed from this study can provide a framework for reviewing 
current curricula. For instance ,. i f proactivity is a necessary 
prerequisite for developing other competences, should our course 
offerings and learning experiences be so dominated by analytic 
techniques that, can only be used 'when problems have alreddy been 
identified? Which courses will help develop problem finding as 
well as problem analysis? How can we help students develop 
abi\ ities in implementing their recommendations as wel 1 as 
providing clearly articulated rat^ional^s? . 

The competence model presented in this study does not answer 
all the questions which are inherent in a shift to 
outcome-oriented curricula. The determinants of effective 
performance were craeasured through nomination and self-report 
alone; there were no other independent measures of organization 
or manager effectiveness. The model, does not provide a complete 
catalogue of managerial performance, nor a complete picture of 
the relationship between performance and the opportunity to 
perform. Any competence model like this one can be somewhat 
circular because it yields abilities that are *construc ts that are 
harder to link to situational factors, even tnough the constructs 
are grounded in situational behavior. Yet this is precisely the 
characteristic of the model that enables a qualitative comparison 
by faculty' between management program outcomes and those 
demonstrated by effective professionals that are descriptive of 
effective performers and' that are more likely to cross situations 
and organizations. The model does suggest that" where is a 
certain developmental sequence that might be used as a guide for 
developing learning experiences. It also reinforces the need for 
an experiential component to management education and a focus on 
problems, at least at the. advanced levels, which are more 
complex, contextual and encourage the learner to integrate and 
synthesize learning . » 

Alvferno faculty have developed an educational process that 
can be extended to management development, programs. This study 
shows that the abilities on which the Alverno program is built 
mesh .< with abilities demonstrated by effective women managers on 
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the job. Further, the study provides a cadre .of material that 
can build realistic and relevant instructional experiences for 
management students in the classroom. Coupled with the 
internship program for students that allows for supervised work 
experience during college, such instructional material s-'*- and the 
abilities they teach toward in the classroom should further 
strengthen the management graduate's ability to perform in, a 
managerial position after college. 
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SUMMARY 



Three major outcomes result from this study of managers and 
executives. 

• A competence model of effective managerial 
performance that can serve to improve 
management education programs 

• A pool of over 500 behavioral examples set 
within particular contexts that can serve 
as instructional toois, assessment criteria 
and feedback for management students 

• Better advice for women students seeking 
examples of careering and professional 
development and how it relates to effective 
performance in the managerial role 

» 

Several results emerge from this study. 

• Women managers demonstrated intel lectual and 
entrepreneurial abilities to the same degree 
as they demonstrated interpersonal abilities 

• Some personal maturity and intellectual 
abilities seem to precede the development of 
interpersonal and entrepreneurial abilities, 
and suggest the importance of education in 
creating effective managers 

." . . * " 

• Abilities effective managers say are critical 

to outstanding performance are generally the 
ones they perform in day-to-day situations 

• Both work environment aftd job function affect 
the extent to which these abilities are 
demonstrated 

* • A competence model can be developed to describe 
the performance of effective managers 

A major conclusion of this study is that no one competence 
dominates' the performance of these managers. They demonstrate 
competences across the broad spectrum of dimensions: 
interpersonal, intellectual, entrepreneurial and soc io-emot ional . 
The managers interviewed were more likely to identify and discuss 
situations involving the first three competence clusters. This 
may be due to the relatively young age of the managers studied 
and their more recent entry into the managerial role. 

Contrary to some expectations, women managers, were not more 
likely to demonstrate interpersonal skills than intellectual, or 
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entrepreneurial ones* If the management job involves multiple 
roles le.g., leader, negotiator, liaison, \ etc ,) , as some 
management academicians have argued, we might expect that 
effective managers would be required to demonstrate a broad range 
of abilities to perform their jobs competently. Women managers 
in this study, like their effective male counterparts, are not 
characterized as relying on one s^t of abilities tb accomplish 
tasks, but demonstrate a balanced repertoire of\ skills and 
abilities. 



When we examine relationships between these abilities, 
sevfera!. important ones emerge. Accurate self-assessment is\ key 
competence to be developed early in a manager's career. \The 
effective . manager initiates action, but actions rest Njn 
intellectual skills. The effective manager performs efficiently,, 
but efficiency is built on positive regard for others and ability 
to develop subordinates. Just as a manager's ability to initiate 
rests on thinking skills, ability to <jet the job done rests on 
people skills. But managerial performance is related to size of 
the organization, type of industry, and position level. 
Abilities demonstrated are related to the opportunities and 
demands of the work environment and the manager's role in it.. 

Abilities these managers judge as critical for outstanding 
performance are generally what they do. Two abilities that are 
important according to the managers and that did not appear as 
often in performance as they perhaps. should are using networking 
and negotiating win-win situations. Further, the managers showed 
le&s stamina and adaptability, personal characteristics that 
develop through education and experience. Yet managers agreed 
these were important. Demonstrating self-control and positive 
regard for others, abilities demonstrated often, are apparently 
more critical to effective managerial performance than the 
managers realize they are. 

There are a number of implications, to be drawn from the 
competence model for the education of managers. Chief among 
these is the suggestion that management education be aimed at the 
whole person and that problems used as practice in learning 
situations present the fuller context of the managerial role. 

Much" of traditional management education has been focused on 
functional skills, for example, the ability to develop a 
financial analysis of a venture or the ability to effectively 
evaluate subordinates. Yet specialized knowledge did not play a 
critical or decisive role in the situations described by these 
effective managers. Most of the situations described present a 
complex multi-dimensional canvas on which the manager must take 
action. 

Certainly specific training is needed tor any entry level 
position in management, but for the person who plans a career in 
management, an education that prepares for the future will 
include learning to integrate a number of aLilities, to test them 
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out in a range of actual work situations, and to critically 
appraise one's pwn performance. 

The fact that size of organization, type of industry and 
position level were determinants in the range and depth of 
competences demonstrated suggests how critical the kind of work 
environment is for opportunity to demonstrate managerial 
abilities, and the kinH of abilities required. Teaching for 
adaptability across a ranpe of contexts is clearly called for, 
and adaptability is one of the main outcomes descriptive of 
liberal arts graduates. 
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1. Moses, Joel. Personal communication, 1979. 

2. McBer and Company has created several job competence models in 
various occupations, and has considerable expertise in the 
process of deriving a competence model from Behavioral Event 
Interview data, and the other assessment techniques that comprise 
Job Competence Assessment. For details, contact McBer and 
Company, 137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts -02116. 
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of Clusters and Competences by Organization, Careering, 
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Table A 



One Way ANO^As of Competences and Clusters 
by Size of Organization 

1 to 899 900 or 

Employees More 

Employees 



COMPETENCES 


n = 


51 


■ n ■ 


50 




M 


_SD 


M 


SD 


F 


S0CI0-EM0TI0NAL MATURITY 


2.37 


2.01 


2.24 


1.80 


0.122 


Self-Control 


0.33 


0.62 


,0.34 


0.63 


0.003 


Spontaneity 


0.14 


0.40 


0.04 


0.20 


2.374 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0.49 


0.73 


0.54 


0. 73 


0.117 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1.27 


1.25 


1.20 


1.11 


0.100 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0.14 


0.35 


0.12 


0.33 


. 0.066 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 




3.22 


5.16 


3.15 


3.119 


Efficiency Orientation 


X 


1.53 


1..42 


1..59 


1.353 


Proac tivitv 


2.98 


2.30 


3. 74 


2.17 


2.904 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


3.41 


2.12 


4.76 


2.62 


8.121** 


Logical Thought' 


0.12 


0.43 


0.24 


0.52 


1.670 


ConceD tualiza tion 


0.88 


1.11 


1 .00 


1.26 


0.248 . 


Diagnostic Use 1 of Concepts 


2.41 


1.61 


3.40 


2.08 


7.130** 


Specialized Knowledge 


0.00 


0.00 


0.12 


0.39 


4.944* 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


3.71 


2.91 


4.84 


3.08 


3.623 


Self-Presentation 


1.06 


1.05 


1.18 


1.16 


.0.305 


Development of Others 


1.43 


' 1.54 


2.18 


1.95 


4.610* 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1.24 


1.24 


1.16 


1.35 


0.085 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0.39 




0.58 


0.81 


1.825 


Use of Socialized Power 


0.16 


0.54 


. 0.24 


0.56 


0.578 


Oral Communication 


1.06 


0.86 


1.02 


1.00 


0.045 


Concern With Affiliation 


0.06 


0.24 


0.04 


0.20 


0.187 


Positive Regard . 


0.31 


0.55 


0.20 


0.45 


1.294 


Management of Groups 


0.12 


0.33 


0.44 


0.67 


9.406** 



*£ < « 05 
**£ < .001 



Table' B 



/ One Way.ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by Type of Industry 



COMPETENCES 



SOCIO- EMOTIONAL 'MATURITY 

Self-Control 
Spontaneity 
Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 



£ Efficiency Orientation 
M Proactivity 

INTELLE CTUAL ABILIT IES 

Logical Thought 
Conceptualization „ 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INTE RP ERS ON AL ABILITI ES 

Self-Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed. Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized. Power 
Oral. Communication 
Concern With Affiliation 
. Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



*£ < 

**.P. < 



.05 
.01 



Manufac- 
turing 
n » 26 



M 



0.42 
0.08 
0.53 
0.96 
0.12 



0. 73 
3.38 



0.27 
0.65 
2.58 
0.08 



1.04 
1.19 
1.08 
0.46 
0.27 
1.08 
0.00 
0.12 
0.12 



SD 



2.15 1.99 



0.64 
0.27 
.0.86 
1.11 
0.33 



4.12 3.13 



0.87 
2.68 



2.58 2.94 



0.67 
1.06 
2.30 
0.39 



5.35 4.23 



1. 15 
1.47 
1.16 
0.65 
0.60 
1.02 
0.00 
0 . 33 
0.4 3 



Trans- 
portation, 
Communica- 
tion, 
Utilities 
n - 9 



M 

1.56 

0.22 
0.00 
0.00 
1.33 
0.00 



0.89 
3.00 



0-.11 
1.33 
3. 33 
0.00 



1.00 
1.11 
1.00 
0.56 
0.00 
0.67 
0.11 
0.00 
0.6 7 



SD 



1.94 

0.67 
0.00 
0.00 
1.41 
0.00 



3.89 1.62' 



.1.05 
1.50 



0.33 
1.12 
1.94 
0.00 



5.11 3.48 



1.00 
■ 1.45 
1.66 
1.01 
0.00 
0.71 
0. 33 
0.00 
0.87 



Wholesale , 
Retail 
n = 9 



Insurance, 
Finance 
n = 9 



Service 
n = 15 



M 



SD 



M 



SD 



2.56 1.24 



2.61 1.91 



M , SD 
2.20 2.04 



0.22 
0. 22 
0.67 
1.33 
0.11 



0.4.4 
0.67 
0.87 
1.12 
0.33 



0.39 
0.07 
0.61 
1.37 
0."l7 



0.70 
0.26 
0. 70 
1 16 
0.38 



0.20 
0.13 
0\40 
1*33 
0.13 



7.00 3.46 



2. 78 
4.22 



2.22 
2 ,17 (~ 



5.12 3,45 

1 . .54 « 1.76 
'3.59 2.25 



0.67 
2.47 



0. 00 

1. 33 
'3.00 
0.00 



0.00 
0.71 
.2.12 
0.00 



0.24 
1.00 
3.10 
0.10 



0.49 
1 .32. 
1 .74 
0.30 



0.00 
0.87 
2.73 
0.00 



6.22 3.31 



7.95 3.49 



1.00 
1 .56 
1.33 
0.67 
0.00 
1.00 
0.11 
0.33 
0.22 



0.87 
1.24 
1.22 
0.71 
0.00 
1.12 
0.33 
0.50 
0.44 



1.20 
2.73 
1.34 
0.46 
0.29 
1. 10 
0.07 
0.39 
0.3 7 



1.12 
1.99 
1.37 
0. 71 

0.68 
0.92 
0 . 26 
0 . 59 
0.58 



4.27 

1.00 
J. 13 
0.47 
0.07 
1.13 
0.00 
0.27 
0.13 



0.41 
0.35 
0.63 
1.29 
0.35 



3.13 2.50 



0.98 
1.88 



4.78 2.22 4.33 2.06 4.44 2.29. 3.60 2.32 



0.00 
1.25 
I ."62 
0.00 



5.47 3.20 



1.22 
1.00 
1.19 
0.64 
0.26 
0.74 

0.00 
0.59 
0.35 



9 o ) 

C O K< 



0.695. 

0.522 
0.657 
1*55 7 ' 
0.522 . 
0.491 

2.717* 

4.361** 
l;068 

0.833 

1 , 316 
0,912 
0.431 
0.586 

2.918* 

0.196 

5.543*** 

0.26.1 

0.185. 

1.218 

0.457 

0.999 

1,930 

2.340 



Table C 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters 
by Number of Women Colleagues in* the Organization 



r.or 2 3. or More 

Women ' Women . 

Colleagues Colleagues 
n - .51 n - 50 

COMPETENCES M SD M SD F 



SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2. 


10 


2. 


00 


2. 


52 


1. 


79 


1.2A7 


Self-Control 


0. 


37 


0. 


63 


0. 


30 


0. 


61 


0.3A2 


Spontaneity 


0. 


10 


0. 


30 


0. 


08 


0. 


3A 


0.080 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0, 


35 


0. 


63 . 


0. 


68 


0. 


79 


5.292* 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1. 


78 


1. 


21 


1. 


30 


1. 


15 


0.277 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0. 


10 


0. 


30 


0. 


16 


0. 


37 


.0.855 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


3. 


78 


2. 


72 


5. 


A2 


3. 


51 


6.888** 


Efficiency Orientation' 


0. 


73 


0. 


92 


1. 


76 


1. 


89 


12.311*** 


% Proactiyity 


3. 


06 


2. 


30 


3. 


66 


2. 


20 


1.799 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


3. 


8A 


2. 


52 


A. 


32 


2, 


39 


0.9A8 


Logical Thought 


0. 


08 


0. 


3A 


0. 


28 


0. 


57 


A. 666* 


Conceptualization 


0. 


76 


1. 


12 


1. 


12 


1. 


22 


2.312 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


2. 


9A 


1. 


96 • 


2. 


86 


1. 


88 


0.0A5 


Specialized Knowledge 


0. 


06 


0. 


31 


0. 


06 


6. 


2A 


0.000 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


3. 


86 


3. 


02 . 


A. 


68 


3. 


02 


1.849" 


Self-Presentation 


1. 


.10 


1. 


10 


1. 


1A 


1. 


11 


0.037 


Development of Others 


1. 


A3 


1. 


35 


2. 


18 


2. 


09 


A. 610* 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1. 


20 


1. 


36 


1. 


20 


1. 


23 


0.000 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0. 


51 


0. 


6A 


0. 


A6 


0. 


76 


' Q.126 


Use of Socialized Power 

Q 


o. 


22 


0. 


61 


0. 


18 


0. 


A8 


0.106 


Oral Communication 


0. 


9A 


0. 


81 


1. 


1A 


1. 


01 


1.193 


Concern With Affiliation 


0. 


08 


0. 


27 


0. 


02 


0. 


1A 


1.829 


Positive Regard 


0. 


2A 


0. 


51 


0. 


28 


0. 


50 


0.198 


Management of Groups 


0. 


20 


0. 


A9 


0. 


36 


0. 


60 


2.272 



*p_ < .05 
**p_ < .01 

**V<-ooi 
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Table D 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and tlusters^bv^ge 



/ 



COMPETENCES 




SOC IO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stf.mina and Adaptability 

.ENTREP R ENEURI AL ABILITIES 

Efficiency Orientation 
Proa.ctivity 



'ELLECTUAL ABILITIES 



Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIE S 

Self-Presentation ' 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power, 
Use' of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern With Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups . 



9 

ERIC 



.05 
.01 



26 to 34 
Years of 
Age 
n = .36 



M 



SD 



2,4.7 

0.50 
0.06 
0.39 
1.36 
0.17 

4.44 

1.17 
3.28 

4.17 

0.19 
0.92 
3.00 
0.06 

*5.56 

1.00 
1.39 
1.03 
0.42 
0.14 
1.00 
0.03 
0.25 
0.31 



2.05 

0.65 
0.23 
0.64 

1:13 

0.38 

3.37 

1.48 
2.41 

2.50 

0.47 
0.94 
2.22 
0.33 

3.63 

1.10 
1.42 
1.40 
0.69. 
0.35 
0.79 
0.17 
0.55 
0.58 



35 to 40 
Years of 
Age 
n = 32 



M 



0.31 
0.13 
0.59 
1.41 
0.19 

5.72 

1.53 
4.19 

4.69 

0.19 
1.06 
3.34 
0.09 

8.31 

1.41 
2.44 
1.41 
0.56 

0. 41 

1 . 28 
0.09 
0.34 
0.38 



SD 



2.63 1.93 



0.69 
0.42 
0.80 
1.24 
0.40 

3.46 

1.92 
2.22 

2 . 38 

0.54 
1..41 
1.73 
0.30 

3.81 

1.13 
1.79 
1.29 
0.80 
0.84 
1.05 
0. 30 
0.55 
0.b6) 



41 to 66 
Years <of 
Age . 
n = 33 



K 



.0.18 
0.09 
0.58' 
0,94 
0.03 

3.67 

1.03 
2.64 

3.39 

0.15 
0.85 
2.36 
0.03 

5.55 

0.97 
1.64 
1 .18 
0.48 
0.06 
0.85 
n 0.03- 
0 . 18 
0.15- 



SD 



1.82 . 1.65 



0.46 
0.29 
0.75 
1.14 
0.17 

2.51 . 

1.24 
1.90 

2.40 

0.44 
1.20 
*1 .64 
0.17 

3.45 o 

1.05 
2.00 
1.16 
0.62 
0.2't 
0.87 
0.17 
0.39 
0.36 



1.698 

2.358 
0.397 
0.836 
1.608 
2.178 

3.524* 

0 . 890 
4.A96* 

.2.342 

0.077 
0.274 . 
2.256 
0.428 

6.324** 

1.632 

3.283* 

0.731 

0.361 ■ 

3.752* 

1.900 1 

0.965 

0.845 

1.428 
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One Way ANOVlAs of ' Competences and Clusters by Level of Current Position 



/ 



Lower Level 
. Managers 
n - 35 



Middle Levf ^ 
„ Managers 




MPETENCES 



SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 



Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Se/if-Assessment / 
Stamitla and Adaptability / 



ESTRBPRENEURIAL • AMLITIE 



£ Efficiency Orientation 
Proactiyity 





INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES' 

/Logical "'Though'^ 
/ Conceptu#^'za^io 
/ Diagntf^tlc ^se/of £c5nceptts 
/ S p'epira 1 i z ^d^^^vrl ed ge \ 

J // ^I^ERPERS^L ABILITIES I 

Spilr^esentatlon / / 
p^eiyjpment of Otters y 
I //Expressed Concert With/fEmpac, 
l/y' Usk/of Unilat^al Po^tf 
X$i of Soci^liaed Pp^et 
0/al Communication/ ,*sZ y 




^ Concern xWith AffiljLal 
^'Posit^e Regard,. .^^A 
•/// Management of \C^ouff 



5#f 




.Upper Level 
Managers 
n = 28 



M 



SD_ 



0.17 



// 




/0/v„ 

/ O I') /*D 




0.45 
0.13 
0.79 
1.82 
0.26 

5.61 

1.66 

3,95 

4,82 



5.05 



3.47 

1.81 
2.44 




2.85 



1.57 

0.21 ' 

0.11 

0.32 

0.93 

0.00 



1.55 

0.42 
0.42 
0.55 
1.09 
0.00 



3.68 

u.04 
0.89 
2.71 
0.04- 

4.00 



1.48 
2.22* 

1.96 

0. 19 

1. ?3 
.1.36 

0.19 

2.97 



13.781*** 





3.199* 

2.287 
2.370 

2.839 

1.920 
1.487 
1.275 
0.196 

2.211 

1,595 

1.087 

0.011 

0.904 

0.234 

1.494 

0.559 

4.551* 

2.333 



9 0 • 7 



Table F .. 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters 
by Type of Position (Staff /Line) 



Staff Line 
n =,49 n - 52 



COMPETENCES M SD M SD F- 



SOCI0-EM0TI0NAL MATURITY 


2. 


69 


1. 


93 


.• 1? 


94 


1 


.82. 


4.063* 


Self- Control 


0. 


45 


0. 


71 


0. 


23 


0 


.51 


3.184 


Spontaneity 


0. 


04 


0. 


20 


0. 


13 


0 


.40 


2.203 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0. 


61 


0. 


84 


o. 


42 


0 


.61 

•> 


1.708 


• Accurate Self-Assessment 


1. 


41 


1. 


19 


1. 


08 


1 


.15 


2.Q22 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0. 


18 


0. 


39 


0. 


08 


0 


.27 


2.578 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


5. 


12 


2. 


99 


4. 


10 


3 


.38 


* 2.600 


Efficiency Orientation ■ 


1. 


35 


1. 


48 


1. 


13 


1 


.65 


0.463 


Proactivity 


3. 


78 


2. 


12 ' 


2. 


96 


2 


.33 


3.347 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


3. 


82 


2. 


27 


4. 


33 


2 


.63 


1.087 


Logical- Thought » 


0. 


20 


0. 


50 


0. 


15 


0 


.46 


0.277 


Conceptualization 


Or 


94 


l'. 


20 


0. 


94 


' 1 


.18 


0.000 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


2. 


61 


1. 


48 


3. 


17 


2 


.23 


2.188 


Specialized Knowledge * 


0. 


06 


0. 


32 


0. 


06 


0 


.24 


0.004 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


4. 


24 


2. 


64 


4. 


2D 


3 


.39 


, 0.005 


. Self-Presentation 


1. 


27 


1. 


04 


0. 


98 


1 


•15 


1.706 


Development of Others « 


' 1. 

.7 


76 


1. 


57 


.1. 


85 


1 


.97 


0.065 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1. 


33 


1. 


20 


1. 


08 


1 


.37 


0.946 


Use of Unilateral Power 


o. 


51 


0. 


71 


0. 


46 


0 


.70 


0.120 


Use of Socialized Power 


o. 


18 


0. 


49 


0. 


21 


0, 


.61 


0.065 


Oral Communication 


1. 


08 


0. 


93 


1. 


00 


0 


.91 


0.199 


Concern. With Affiliation, 


0. 


04 


0. 


20 


0. 


06 


0 


.24 


0.150 


Positive Regard 


0. 


20 


0. 


46 


0. 


31 


0 


.54 


1.071 


Management of Groups 


0. 


22 


0. 


47 


0. 


33 


0 


.62 


O.S74 



*£ < .05 
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Table G 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters ^by Years in Current Positfon 



♦ 3 -to "A . 5 to 30 

1 year * 2 years • years vears 







n - 


30 






n = 


22 


n = 


22' 


n = 


« 27 




COt!PETENCES 


V 


1 ■ 




3D 




[ 


SD 


M. 


SD 


M 


SD 


F 


SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2. 


93 


1 


.91 


i. 


68 


1. 


76 


2.41 


x 2.02 ' 


2.04 . 


1.79 


2.153 


aeir-UOllCtpl - 


U . 


J / 


U 


. /V 


0 . 


23 


0. 


53 


0.23 


0.43 


0 . 2.6 


0.59 


2.028 


Spontaneity 


9- 


03 


0 


.18 


0. 


05 


0. 


21 


0.23 


0.53 


0.07 


0.27 


1.883 


rercepcjcri UDjectivity 


U . 


C 7 

b / 


(J 


.80 


0. 


41 


0. 


73 


0 . 36 


0 . 58 


0.^6 


0. 75 


\ 0.928 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1. 


57 


Is 


.25 


0. 


91. 


1. 


02 


1.32 


1.17 


1.07 


1.17 


1.591 


Stamina and Adaptability 


. 0. 


10 


0 


.31 


°* 


09 


U . 




0.27 


0.46 


0.07 


0.27 


1.787. 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 

a 


5. 


60 


■ 3 


.22 


' 3. 


64 


I . 


00 


J 5.05 


3.°29 


3.89 


3.36 


2.282 


Efficiency Orientation 


1. 


50 


1 


.66 


1. 


09 


1. 


54 


1.50 


1.77 


0.85 


1.26 


1.105 


Proactivity* 


4 . 


10 


C 


-28 


2. 


55 


1. 


77 


. 3.55 


2.06 


3.04 


2.56 


2.347 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


4. 


73 


2 


.61 3. 


86 


2. 


14 


3.86 


2.05 


3.70 


2.80 


1.030 


Logical Thought 


0. 


13 


0 


.43 0. 


23 


0. 


53 


0.32 


n.65 


.. 0.07 


0.27 


1.233 


• Conceptualization 


1. 


37 


1 


.50 


0. 


82 


1. 


01 


0 03- 


0.77 


0. 74 


1.13 


1.927 


Diagnostic Use of Cpncepts 
Specialized Knowledge 


3. 


13 


1 


.81 ' 


2. 


77 


f. 


95 • 


2.77 


1.51 


2.85 


2.33 


, 0.214 


0. 


10 


0 


.40 • 


0. 


05 


0. 


21 


0.05 


0.21 

• 


0:04 


0.19 


0.305 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES * 


4. 


07 


2 


.80 


4. 


18 • 


3. 


62 


5.59 


2.65 


3.48 


2 -.86 


2.120 ' 


Self-Presentation 


1 . 


27 


1 


.14 


1. 


05 


.1. 


2$ 


1.14 


1 .08 


1.00 


0.96 


0.315 


Development of Others 


1. 


73 


1 


.36 


1. 


55 


1. 


b5 


2.91 


2.14 


1 .19 


1.66 


4.496** 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1. 


10 


1 


.37 


1. 


23 


1. 


41 


.1.09 


1.06 


1.37, 


1.31 


0.267 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0. 


50 


0 


■J 8 


0. 


41 


o. 


59 


©.50 


0.74 


0.52 


0.70 


0.111 


Use of Socialized Power 


0. 


23 


0 


.68 


0. 


14 


0. 


35 


0.23 


0.61- 


0.19 


0.48 


0.156 


Oral Communication 


0. 


83 


0 


.91 


1. 


14 


0. 


99 


1.27 


0.83 


1.00 


0.92 


1.084 


Concern With Affiliation 


0. 


03 


0 


.18 


0. 


09 


0. 


29 


0.09 


0.29 


0.00 


0.00 


. 1.050 


Positive Regard 


0. 


17 


0 


.38 


b. 


36 


0. 


58 


0.36 


0.58 


0.19 


6.48 


1.171 


Management of Groups 


0. 


30 


0 


.53 


* Or 


41 


0. 


73 


0.41 


0.59 


0.04 


0.19 


2.710* 



" ~ — . jr- 

*£ < -05 
**p_ < .01 



Table H 



COMPETENCES 



SOCIO- EMOTIONAL. MATURITY 

Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 



ENTREPJtEtf 



-ABILITIES 



n? Efficiency Orientation 
5 Proactivity . 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 

Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

Self-Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern With Affiliation * 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by 
Number of Years per Position in the Company 



1 

n = 21. 



M 



1.62 
1.90 
1.24, 
0.57 

0. 14 

1. 24 
0.10 
0.33 
0.43 



SD 



3.81 1.86 

0.62 0.74 

0.1,0 0.30 

0.81 0.87 

2.10 1.78 

0.19 0.40 

5.81 3.47 

1.71 1.74 

4.10 2.53 

4.71 2.39 

0.2 5 4 0.54 

1.19 0.87 

3.14 . 1.77 

0.14 0.-48 

7.57 3.70 



1.07 
1.26 
1.34 
0.87 
0.48 
0.89 
0.30 
0.48 
0.51 



2 

n = 30 



3 

n - 11 



4 

n = 16 



M 



SD 



0.33 
0.00 
0.30 
1.00 
0.17 



0.20 
1.10 
2.87 
0.00 

6.17 

1.33 
1.67 
1.30 
0.30 
0.27 
0.97 
0.03 
0.27 
0.23 



M 



SD 



M 



SD 



5 

n = 9 



6 or more 
n = 14 



M 



SD 



1.67 


2.27 


1.90 


2.06 


1.88 


2.00 


0.66 


0.36 


0.67 


0.13 


0.34 


0.22 


0.00 


0.09 


0 . 30 , , 


0.25 


0.58 


0.22 


0.60 


0.36 


0.67 


0.56 


0.73 


0.56 


1.02 


1.36 


1.03 


1.00 


1.21 


1.00 


0.38 


0.09 


0.30 


0.13 


0.34 


0.00 


3.02 


3.82 


2 09 


4.63 


3.76 


5.11 


1.67 


0.64 


0.92 


1.44 


1.97 


- 1.44 


1.83 


3.18 


i:6o 


3.19 


2.40 


3 67 


2.45 


4.18 


2.56 


3.75 


2.02 


4.00 


0.48 


0.00 


0.00 


0.25 


0.68. 


0.11 


1.52 


0.64 


1.21 


0.56 


0.73 


0.67 


1.87 


3.36 


1.74 


2.88 


1.78 


3.22 


0.00 


0.18 


0.40 


0.06 


0.25 


0.00 


:.76 


5.55 


4.66 


5.69 


3.48 


6.44 


1.04 


0.27 


0.65 


0.94 


1.18 


1.00 


1.77 


2.09 


1.92 


1.63 


1.78 


2.00 


1.44 


0.91 


1.04 


Q..88 


1.31 


0.89 


0.65 


0.55 


0.69 


0.50 


0.52 


0.56 


0.69 


0.09 


0.30 


0.25 


0.68 


0.33 


0.81 


0.82 


1.08 


1.00 


1.10 


1.11 


0.18 


0.00 


0.00- 


0.13 


0.34 


0.00 


0.52 


0.27 


0.65 


0.13 


u.34 


0.44 


0.57 


0.55 


0.82 


•0.25 


0.58 


0.11 



0.44 
0.44 
0.73 
1.00 
0.00 

3.86 



0.33 
1.00 
2.73 
0.00 



1.12 
2.55 
0.60 
0.73 
0.50 
0.78 
0.00 
0.73 
0.33 



M 



SD 



1.64 


1.84 


4.019** 


0.21 


0.58 


1.446' 


0.00 


0.00 


1.893 


0. 57 


0. 76 


1. 360 


0. 79 


1.19 


3. 514** 


0.07 


0 27 


0 S78 


3.00 


2.51 


,1.493 


0.71 


0.73 •• 


1.124 


2 29 


2 21 


1 1 52 


1 


? 71 


o f\ in 

w • D JU 


\j • .i.'-t 


0 16 


P LQf\ 

Vj « 4 7\J 


\ 01 


1 27 


0 897 


2 07 


1 t 70 




0 00 

\J • \J\J 


0 00 

\J • \J\J 


1 125 


6.79. 


3.77 


0.655 


1.29 


1.34 


2.532* 


1.79 


2.08 


0.153 


1.71 


1.33 


.0.902 


0.64 


0.74 


0.647 


0.07 


0.27 


0.496 


1.07 


1.00 


0.372 


0.00 


0.00 


0.950 


0.14 


0;36 


0.705 . 


0.07 


0.27 


1.479 



*£ < .05 

**£ < . 01 
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Table I 

Gne Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by Percent Salary Increase 



COMPETENCES 



0 to 9 
Percent 
n * 16 



M 



SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 



Efficiency Orientation 
Proactivity 



INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 

Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

Self -Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern With Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



SD 



10 to 14' 
Percent 
n = 42 



15 to 18 
Percent 
n = 23 



20 to 40 
Percent 
n = 15 



48 to i00 
Percent 
n = 5 



M 



SD 



M 



SD 



M 



SD 



M 



SD 



1.81 


1.94 


2.50 


1.93 


2.26 


2.00 


■ 2.47 


1.92 


2.00 


1.22 


. 0.431 


u • jl 


U • OU 


0.29 


0.64 


0. 39 


0.66 


0.53 


0.64 


0.00 


0.00 


0.860 


U . 1 j 


r\ o / 

U • 34 


0.07 


0. 34 


0.13 


•0,34 


0.00 


0.00 


0.20 


0.45 


0.612 


0. 38 


0.62 


0.62 


0.76 


0.48" 


0.67 


0.53 


0.92 


0.20 


0. 45 




0.94 


.1.06 


1.33 


1.14 


1.17 


1.40 


1.27 


1.10 


1,60 


1.14 


0.458 


0.06 


0,25 


0.19 


0.40 


0.09 


0.29 


0.13 


0.35 


0.00 


0.00 


0 773 

.J . / / J 


J • Jl 


O o o 

J. 32 


4.88 


3.13 


4. 70 


3.08 


5.33 


3.81 


3.60 


1.95. 


1.040 


U . 44 


U . 73 


1.43 


1.73 


1. 39 


1. 70 


1.53 


1.51 


0.60 


0.89 


• 1.644 


z . oo 


o on 
1 . oU 


3.45 


2.09 


3. 30 


1.96 


3.80 


2.86 


3.00 


1,41 


0.369 


J. Id 


2 . 79 


4.24 


2.53 


4.48 


1.93 


3.93 


2.71 


4.00 


2.55 


0.655 


U . Uo 


0 • 25 


0 .17 


0.44 


0.39 


0.72 


0.07 


0.26 


0.00 


0.00 


1.82') 


O AA 

U . 44 


u . o J 


1 no 
1 .Uz 


1 . 32 


1 o o 

1.22 


1.17 


0. 80 


1. 32 


1.00 


0.71 


1 . 156 


2.75 


2.46 


2.93 


1.83 


2.83 . 


1.72 


3.07 


1.87 


3.00 


2.45 


0.065 


0.00 


0.00 


0.12 


0.40 


0.04 


0.21 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.920 


2.94 


2.54 ■ 


4.79 


3.31 


4.70 


2.75 


4.00 


3.18 


3.00 


1.73 


1.465 


0.73 


0.79 


1.33 


1.07 


1.30 


1.29 ■ 


1.00 


1.07 


0.20 


0.45 • 


1.862 


1.06 


1.77 


2.05 


1.89 1 


2.26 


1.71 


1.53 


1.60 


0.00 


0.84 


1.804 


1.25 


1.39 


1.10 


1.19 


1.43 


1.24 


1.20 


1.61 


0.00 


1.30 


0.377 


0.27 


0.47 


0.74 


0.89 


0.22 


0^42 


• 0.33 


0.49 ' 


0.50 


0.55 


2.790* 


0.63 


0.25 


0.24 • 


0.58 


0.22 


0.52 


0.27 


0.80 


0.00 


o.oo • 


0 . 520 


1.00 


0.89 


1.12 


1.02 


1.00 


0.74 


1.00 


1.07 


0.60 


0.89 


0.363 


0.00 


0.00 


0.07 


T.26 


0.04 


0.21 


0.07 


0.26 ' 


0.00 


0.00 


0 . 395 


0.13 


0.34 


0.24 


0.48 


0.30 


0.56 


0.33 


0.62 


0.40 


0.55 


0.518 


0.13 


0.50 


0.36 


0.62 


0.22 . 


0.42 


• 0.27 


0.59 


,0.40 


0.55 


0.651 
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Table J 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters 
by Expectation of Promotion 



Expect Do Not 

P r omo tl. on Expec t 

Promotion 





n = 


57 


n = 








M 


bu 


M 


bu 


P 


SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2.58 


2.01 


1.98 


1.73 


2.483 


„ Self-Control 


0.46 


0.71 . 


0.19 


0.45 


4,781* 


Spontaneity 


0.07 


0.26 


0.12 


0.39 


0.504 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0.51 


0.76 


0.51 


0.70 . 


0.000 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1.39 


1.16 


1.07 


1.18 


1.788 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0.16 


0.37 


0.09 


0.29 


0.902 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


4.95 


2.96 


4.05 


3.50 


1.936 


Efficiency Orientation 


1.26 


1.53 


1.14 


1.58 


0.155 


Proactivity 


3.68 


2 . 12 


2.91 


2.41 


2.926 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


4.53 


2.54 


3.53 


2.27 


4.092* 


Logical Thought 


0.26 


0.58 


0.05 


0.21 


5.379* 


Conceptualization 


1.11 


1.29 


0.74 


1.00 


2.310 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


3.09 


1.88 


2.70 


1.96 


1.016 


Specialized Knowledge 


0.07 


0.32 


0.05 


0.21 


0.176 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


4.74 


3.09 


3.4,9,. 


2.68 


4.479* 


Self-Presentation 


1.28 


1.15 


0.91 


1.01 


2.898 


Development of. Others 


2.02 


1.62 


1.37 


1.70 


3.720 


^Expressed Concern With Impact 


:..23 


1.41 


1.16 


1.13 


0.062 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0.53 


0.78 


0.44 


0.59 


0.351 


Use of Socialized Power 


0.26 


0.64 


0.12. 


0.39 


1.758 


Oral Communication 


1.05 


0-33 — 


1.02 


0.88 


0.026 


Concern With Affiliation 


0.09 


0.29 


0.00 


0.00 


4.052* 


Positive Regard 


. 0.23 


0.46 


0.28 


0.55 


0.253 


Management of Groups 


0.39 


0.62 


0.12 


0.39 


6.255* 



.*£ < -05 
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Table K 



One Way ANOVAs/ of Competences and Clusters by 
Satisfaction With Management as a Career 



COMPETENCES 



SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate' Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 
ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficiency />rientation 
Proaetivit 
INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
/ Logical ^Thought 

Conceptualization 
o Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

"Specialized Knowledge 
INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self -Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed Confcern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern With Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



Veiy 

Satisfied 
n = 80 



M 



SD 



Somewhat 
Satisfied 
n = 20 



M 



SD 



9 ^ 


1 ft Q 
1 t OO 


9 9n 


9 n 7 
A • U / 


n **i 


U • jy 


U • 43 


U ■ /o 


n in 


U . J4 


n n t: 
U.Uj 


U . ZZ 


n si 


u • / u 


n sn 


U ,01 


A. • 4mO 


1 1 Q 




1 17 
1*1/ 


n i a 

U • J. 4 


n m 

U • Jj 


\ n in 
\ u • 1U 


n *ai 


L 71 


o i o 
J ■ 1 L 


\ A 9n 


1 71 




1*31 


,1 9^ 


1 Q 9 




9 9f\ 


9 Q t: 


9 11 




9 £7 


1 10 
J • JU 


9 10 


0.19 


0.51 


0.15 


0.37 


1.01 


1.06 


0.70\ 


1 59 


>:3.00 


2.02 


2.45 


1.43 


o;o8 


0 k 31 


0.00 


0.00 


T. 25 


2.90 


4.30 


3.67 


1.21 


1.13 > 


0.76 


0.89 


1.71 


1.56 


2.20 


2.53 


1.19 


1.33 


1.20 


1.15 


0.54 


0.7.3 


0.30 


0.57 


0.24 


0.60 


0.05 


0.22 


1,04 


0.92 


1.05 


0.92 


0.06 


0.24 


0.00 


0.00 


0.23 


0.48 


0 30 


0.47 


0.29 


0.56 


0.25 


0.55 



Table L 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences 


and Clusters, by Level 


of Education Complet 


ed/Enrolled 




\ 


High School/ 
Associate 

n - 39 


Bachel 
Degr 
n = 


or 's 

ee 

42 


Master's or 
Doctoral 
Degree 
n = 20 




COMPETENCES 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


I 


SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2.46 


2.' 06 


2.19 


1.85 


2.50 


1.74 


0.213 


Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina/ and Adaptability 


0.36 

0.08 

0.69 
1.18 
0.15 


0.67 
0.27 
0.83 
1.23 
0.37 


0.31 
0.14 
0.40 
1.21 
0.12 


0.60 
0.42 

0^63. 

1.1X' 
0.33 \ 


0.00 

■ 1.40 
0.10 


0 . 59 
6.00 
0.68 
1.23 
0.31 


0.069 
1.413 
1.914 
0.243 
0 . 196 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


4.05 


2.92 


4.76 


3.74 . 


5.30 


2.49' 


1.092 


Efficiency Orientation 
M Proactlvity 


1.13 
2.92 


1.52 
2.04 


1 . 40 
3.36 


1.32 
2.46 


1.10 

/. on 


0.97 
2.09 


0.408 
2.157 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 

/ ' \_ 


3.77 


2.29 


3.90 ' 


2.31 X 


5.05 


2.93 


2.012 


Logical Thought 
/Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concv^Dtq 
Specialized Knowledge 


0.13 

0.85 
2,74 


0.41 

1.29 
1.63 
0.22 


0.21 
0.91 
2.74 
0.05 


0.52 \ 
0.93 V 
2.13 
0.22 


3.55 
0.10 


^0,52 
.1.44 
1.90 
0.45 


0.350 ' 
0.621 
1.444 
0.267 


/ INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

y — ■ — — 

i 


6.62 


4.04 


5.57 


3.16 


7.85 


4.32 


2.568 


■ . Self-Presentation 
/ Development of Others 

Expressed Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern With Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 


1.03 
2.18 
1.03 
0.67 
0.15 
0.90 
0.05 
0.33 
. 0.28 


1.09 
2.00 
.1.04 
0.70 
0.59 
0.85 
0.22 
0.58 
. 0.56 


1.10 

~r.33 

1.07 

0.33 , 

0.12 

1.07 

0.05 

0.24 

0.26 • 


1.10 
1.63 
1.13 
0.61 
0.40 
0.95 
0.22 
0.48 
0.54 


1.35 
2.05 
1.80 
0.45 
0.45 
1.25 
0.05 
0.15 
0.30 


l'.14 

1.47 • 

1.82 

0.83 

0.69 

0.97 " 

0.22 

0.37 

0.57 


0.588 
2.598 
2.834 
2.377 
2.771 
,1.024 
0.003 
0.930 
.034 
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One Way ANOVAs; of 



COMPETENCES 



SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTR EPRENEURIAL AB I LI TI ES 

^ Efficiency Orientation 




to 



Prdactivity 



INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 

Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

Self-Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern With Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



0.48 
0.02 
0.62 
1.48 , 
0.10 ' 



1.26 
3.98 

4.83 

0.12 
1.17 
3.48 
0.07 

6.67 

1.12 
1.90 
1.36 
0.57 
0.14 
0.98 
0.02 
0.24 
0.33 



1.62 
2.39 

2.60 

0.40' 
1.43 
2.05 
0.34 

3.98 

1.06 
1.64 
1.48 
0.83 
0.42 
0.90 
0.15 
0.43 
0.57 



1.83 
3.67 

4.56 

0.33 
1.17 
3.00 
0.06 

5.67 

1.28 



22 
22 



0.28 
0.39 
1.11 
0.00 
0.11 
0.06 



2.07 
2.03 

2.71 

0.59 
1.15 
2.09 
0,24 

2.89 

1.27 
1.22 
1.31 
6. -4 6 
0.70 
0.96 
0.00 
0.32 
0.24 



1.00 
2.94 

2.47 

0 . 18 
0.47 
1.82 
0.00 

6.18 

1.35 
1.53 
0.94 
0.24 
0.06 
1.24 
0.12 
0.29 
0.41 



1.37 
2.11 

1.66 

0.53 
0.62 
1.47 
0.00 

3.71 

.1.11 
1.84 
1.20 
0.44 
0.24 
1.03 
0.33 
0.59 
0.71 



1.040 • 
5.840**. 
3.360* 
0.772 
1,784 

1.160 ; 

1.160 
1.276 

5.784** 

1.270 
2.110 
4.353* 
0.401 

0.478 

0.306 
1.225 
0.548 
2.013 
2.471 
0.485 
1.920 
0.795 
2.179 



**£ 



.05 
.01 
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Table N 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by Participation 
in a Management Training Program 



Management No Management 

Training Training 



9 " 

ft 

COMPETENCES 


Program 
n - 66 

0 


Program 
n = 34 




M 




M 




F 


Cr^PTfU TTMHTTfMtf AT VfA r TTTUT f T T V 

oUt»IU~l2*riU 11UJNAL MAlUKlli 


2.64 


1.94 


1.71 


1.70 - 




belt— Lontroi 


0.38 


\0.67 


0.26 


0.51 


0. 750 


Dponcaneicy 


0.06 


' 0.24 


0.15 


0.44 


1 • D^U 


rerceptuai UDjectivity 


0.62 


.0.80 


0.32 


0.53 


J. ol 5 


Accurate Self- Assessment 


1.39 


1.18 


0.97 


1.14 


<! *y /U 


btamina and Adaptability 


0.18 


0.39 


0.00 


0.00 




T7 WTO T7T1T5 TJXTT7TTT3 TAT ATJTTT HPT TO ■ 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


4.71" 


^3^22 


4.41 


3.29 


U . 19z 


Lr r iciency orientation 


, 1.24 


1.53 


1.26 


tfl.,66 


n An/, 
U Ajuh 


rroactivity 


3.47 


2.37 


3.15 


2.08 


U • H JU 


TXITT7T T T?r ,p PT i A T AUTT TTTT7C 

INlLLLLLluAL AiJiLiliho 


4.17 


2.57 


3.88 


2.29 


U ■ Irp j 


Logical xnougnt t 


0.23 


0.55 


0.09 


0.29 


1 .yu^ 


Conceptualization 


0.89 


: 1.20 


1.00 


1.15 


u .i/y 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


. 2.97 


2.08 


2,. 76 


1.62 


0 . IdI 


specialized Knowledge 


0.08 


0.32 


0.03 


0.17 


n £, n i 
U . DZZ 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


4.67 


2.98 


3.47 


3.07 




Self-Presentation 


'1.24 


1.11 


0.89. 


1.05 


2.449 


Development of Others 


'1.83 


1.85 


1.71 


1.68. 


0.113 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1.29 


.1.34 


1.00 


1.18 


1.115 


Use of Unilateral Power • 


0.56 


0.70 


0.35 


0.69 


1.975 


Use of Socialized Power 


0.29 


0.65 


0.03 


0.17 


5.155 


Oral Communication 


1.08 


0,98 


0.97 


0.79 


0.295 


Concern With Affiliation 


0.08 


0.27 


0.00 


0.00 


2.731 


Positive Regard" 


0.29 


0.52 


0.21 


0.48 


0.589 


Management of Groups 


0.33 


0.56 


0.18 


0.52 


1.828 



*£ < .05 

**£ < .01 
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Table 0 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by Number of Outside Professional Activities 



None 1 2 3 4 to 9 

n = 22 n = 23 n - 17 • n = 18 . n * 21 



COMPETENCES M SD M SD M SD M SD M SO 



SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2. 


80 


2. 


32 


2. 


13 


1 


.63 


2. 


59 


1 


.80 


2. 


39 


1.79 


1, 


62 


1 


.80 


1. 


327 


Se^f-Control 


0 . 


68 


0. 


89 


0. 


13 


0 


.34 


0. 


35 


0 


< 

.61 


0. 


22 


0.43 


0. 


29 


0 


.56 


2. 


696* 


Spontaneity 


0. 


05 


.0. 


21 


0. 


09 


0, 


29 


0. 


12 


0 


.33 


0. 


06 


0.24 


0. 


14 


0 


.48 


0. 


?26 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0. 


64 


0. 


79 


0. 


43 


0, 


66 


0. 


47 


0 


.72 


0. 


67 


0.91 


0. 


38 


0 


.59 


0. 


599 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1. 


41 


1. 


22 


1. 


39 


1. 


20 


1. 


35 


0 


.79 


1. 


28 


1.36 


0. 


76 ' 


1 


.18 


1. 


126 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0. 


09 


0. 


29 


0. 


09 


0 


.29 


0. 


29 


0 


.47 


0. 


17 


0.38' 


0. 


05 


0 


.22 


1. 


583 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


'4. 


18 


3. 


06 


4. 


48 


3 


.22 


5. 


82 


3 


.45 


5. 


44 


3,11 


3. 


43 


3 


.06 


1. 


769 


» Efficiency Orientation 


1. 


4-5 


1. 


77 


1. 


09 


1. 


35 


1. 


82 


•2 


.10 


1. 


28 


1.2 3 


0. 


67 


1 


.20 


1. 


489 


! Proactivity 


2. 


73 


2. 


00 


3. 


39 


2 


.17 


4. 


00 


2 


.03 


4. 


17 


2.81 


2. 


76 


2 


.10 


1. 


765 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


3. 


68 


2. 


68 


3. 


57.- 


1. 


65 


4. 


94 


2 


.73 


5. 


67 


2.77 


3. 


00 


1 


.64 


4. 


301** 


Logical Thought 


0. 


14 


0. 


35 


0. 


17 


0. 


49 


0. 


29 


0 


.69 


0. 


33 


0.59 


0. 


00 


Q 


.00 


1. 


532 


Conceptualization 


0. 


82 


1. 


50 


0. 


70 


0. 


76 


1. 


12 


1 


.27 


1. 


22 


1, 26 


0. 


95 


1 , 


07 


0. 


648 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


2. 


59 


1. 


8: 


2. 


70 


1. 


46 


3. 


41 


1 


.84 


.4. 


06 


2.55 


2. 


05 


1, 


32 


3. 


508* 


. Specialized Knowledge 


0. 


14 


0. 


47 


0. 


00 


0. 


00 


0. 


12 


0 


.33 


0. 


06 


0.24 


0. 


00 


0, 


00 


1. 


129 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


5. 


27 


3. 


59 


4. 


43 


2. 


64 


4. 


29 


2 


.73 


5. 


00 


3.27 


2. 


38 


2. 


09 


3. 


169* 


Self-Presentation 


0. 


86 


1. 


13 


0. 


87 


0. 


92 


1. 


06 


1 


.09 


1 . 


33 


.1.28 


1. 


52 


1. 


03 


1. 


523 


Development of Others 


2. 


50 


2. 


32 


1. 


83 


1 


.56 


2. 


00 


1 


.84 


1. 


72 


1.71 


0. 


95 


1. 


02 


2 . 


197 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1. 


18 


1. 


18 


1. 


30 


1. 


29 


1. 


00 


1 


.17 


1. 


72 


1.71 


0. 


81 


' 0. 


98 


1. 


383 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0. 


59 


0. 


67 


0. 


48 


0. 


79 


0. 


47 


0 


.72 


0. 


61 


0.85 


0. 


29 


o. 


46 


0. 


688 


: Use of Socialized Power 


0. 


05 


0. 


21 


0. 


17 


0. 


39 


0. 


24 


. 0 


.66 


0. 


44 


U.7G- 




14 


0. 


65 


1. 


445 


Oral Communication 


1. 


05 


1. 


09 


0. 


91 


0. 


90 


1. 


18 


1 


.01 


0. 


89 


0.83 


1. 


19 


0. 


75 


0. 


459 


Concern With Affiliation 


0. 


09 


0. 


29 


0. 


04 


0. 


21 


0. 


06 


0 


.24 


0. 


00 


0.00 


0, 


05 


0. 


22 


0. 


433 


, Positive Regard 


0. 


45 


0. 


60 


0. 


26 


0. 


54 


0. 


35 


0 


.61 


° 0. 


17 


0.38 


0. 


05 


0. 


22 


2 . 


152 


Management of Groups 


0. 


41 


0. 


59 


0. 


35 


0 


.57 


0. 


18 


0 


.53 


0. 


33 


0.69 


0. 


10 


0. 


30 


1. 


184 • 
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Table P 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by Breadth of Professional Activities 



COMPETENCES 



0 

n « 23 



1 

n = 38 



2 

n = 28 



M 



SD «• 



M 



SD 



M 



SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

* 

• ( 
Self-Control 

Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 1 •. 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
- Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 

Efficiency Orientation 
Proactivity 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 

Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

Self-Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern With Impact 

Jse of Unilateral Power 
se of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern Wi'th Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



2.65 2,25 



0.65 
0.04 
0.52 
1.35 



0.88 
0.21 
0.59 
1.23 



0.09 • 0.29 

4.48 3.55 

1.48 1.83 
3.00 2.35 

3.65 2.62 



0.17 
0.83 
2.52 
0.13 



0. 74 
2. 35 
1.09 
0.52 
0.09 
1.00 
0.09 
0.39 
0 , 39 



0;39 
1.47 
1.86 
0.46 



6.65- 4.73 



1.01 
2.35 
1.20 
0.67 
0.29 
1.09 
0.29 
0.58 
0.58 



2.18 1.83 



0.21 
0.11 
0.45 
1.34 
0.08 



1.21 
3.58 



0.21 
0.82 
2.87 
0.05 



0.92 
1 .-89 
1.21 
0.53 
0.13 
0.95 
0.03 
0.26 
0.32 



0.47 
0.31 
0.72 
1.19 
0.27 



4.79 3.24 



•1.49 / 
2.29 ' 



3.95 2.10 



0.58 
0.93 
1.51 
0.23 



6.24 3.69 



0. 97 
1.81 

1. 28 
0.80 
0.41 
0.90 
0.16 
0.55 
0.57 



0.21 
0.14 
0.75 
1.04 
0.25 



1.25 
3.64 



0.18 
1.14 
3.21 
0.04 



1.50 
1.54 
1.36 
0.43 
0.36 
1.07 
0.04 
0.21 
0.11 



SD 



2.39 1.64 



0.42 
0.45 
0.89 
1.07 
0.44 



4.89 3.24 



1.65 
2.26 



4.57 2.67 



0.48 
1.18 
2.48 
0.19 



6.61 3.73 



1.34 

1.32 

1.50 

0.69 

0.78 

0.86 

0.19 

0.42* 

0.42 



3 

n = 12 



M 



SD 



1.83 2.08 



0.42 
0.00 
0.17 
1.17 
0.08 



0.83 
2.67 



0.08 
1.08 
3.00 
0.00 



1.58 
1.08 
1.C0 
0.42 
0.25 
1.33 
0.08 
0.08 
0.33 



0.67 
0.00 
0.39 
1.34 
0.29 



3.50 2.54 



1.03 
2.02 



4.17 2.79 



0.29 
1.38 
1.76 
0.00 



6.17 2.76 



1.24 
1.08 
1.04 
0.51 
0.62 
0 : .78 
0.29 
0.29 
0.65 



0.565 

3.117* 
0.759 
2.053 
0.449 
.1.716 

0.590 

0.446 
0.831 

0.639 

0.212 
0.538 
0.557 
0.761 : 

0.095 

3.396* * 

1.641 

0.289. . 

0.159* 

1.337 

0.558 

0.496 

1.095 

1.340 
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Table Q 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by Marital Status 



Single Married 
n - ,44 « 57 



COMPETENCES 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2.18 


1.76 


2.40, 


2.02 


oj. 335 
1.062 


Self-Control 


0.41 


0.73 


0.28 


0.53 


Spontaneity 


0.09 


0.36 


0.09 

/ 


0.29 


Gi .002 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0.48 


0.70 


0.5/4 


0.76 


6 . 205 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1.09 


1.20 


1.35 


1.16 


1.216 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0.11 


0.32 


0.,14 


,0.35 


0.155 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


4 .59 3 .24 ~ ■ 


4-60- 


3.23 


—0-^00— 


Efficiency Orientation 


1.34 


1.75 


1,1 16 


1.41 


0.338 


Proactivity 


3.25 


2.06 


3.44 


2.42 


1.171 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


4.11 


2.39 


4.05. 


2.53 


0.015 


Logical Thought 


0.16. 


0.43 


0.19' 


0.52 


0.124 


Conceptualization 


1.11 


1.48 


0.83 


0.88 


1.683 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


2.80 


1.69 


2.98 


2.08 


0.235 


Specialized Knowledge 


0.05 


0.30 


0.07 


0.26 


0.197 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


4.41 


2.91 


4 . 16 


3.14 


0.169 


Cp] f — PT*pGpnt*At"I HTl 


1.30 


1.05 


0.98 


1.13 


2.039 


Development of Others 


2.05 


1.80 


1.61 


1.76 


1.460 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1.34 


1.29 


1.09 


1>29 


0.958 


Use' of Unilateral Power 


0.48 


0.59 


0.49 


0.78 


0.010 


Use of Socialized Power 


0.16 


0.43 


0.23 


0.63 


0.391 


Oral Communication 


1.00 


0.84 


1:07 


1.00 


0.145 


Concern With Affiliation 


0.05 


0.21 


0.05 


0.23 


0.027 


Positive Regard 


0.20 


0.41 


0.30 


0.57 


0 .860 


Management of Groups 


0.14 


0.35 


0.39 


0.65 


5.338* 



*j> < .05 
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Table R 

One Way ANOVAs by Competences and Clusters by Parental Status 



No Children Children 
n ■ 64 n = 37 



COMPETENCES 




SD 


M 


SD 


F . 


SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2.23 


1.81 


2.43 


2.08 


0.253 


Self-Control 


0.34 


0.60 


0.32, 


0.67 


0.023 


Spontaneity 


o.ii 


0.36 


0..05 


0.23 . 


0.701 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0.50 


0.76 


0.54 


0.69 


0.072 


Accurate Self -Assessment 


1.20 


1.21 


1.30 


1.13 


0.149 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0.08 


0.27 


0.22 


0.42 


•4.068* 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


4.33 


3.28 


5.05 


3.12 


1.192 


Efficiency Orientation 


1.19 


1.54 


1.32 


. 1.62 


0.178 


Proactivity 


3.14 


2.32 . 


3.73 


2.14 • 


.1.601 


. Intellectual abilities 


4.00 


2.35 


4.22 


2.67 


0.180 


Logical Thought 


0.18 


0.50 


0.16 


0.44 \ 


0.065 


Conceptualization 


0.89 


0.99 


• 1.03 


1.46 


O.310 


* Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


2.88 


2.04 


2.95 


1.72 


0.032 


Specialized Knowledge 


0.05 


0.28 


0.08 


0.28 


.0.357 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


4.08 


2.81 


4.59 


3.39 


0.678 


Self-Presentation 


0..97 


1.11 


1.38 


1.04 


3.339 


Development of Others 


1.80 


1.68 


1.81 


1.97 


0.001 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1.13 


1.32 


1.32 


1.25 


0.559 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0.48 


0.64 


0.49, 


0.80 


0.000- 


Use of Socialized Power 


0.16 


0.51 


0.27 


0.61 


1 .015 


Oral Communication 


0.92 


0.82 , 


1.24 


1.04 


2.944 


Concern With Affilitation 


.0.03 


O.j.18 . 


— G-,^8— 0r28 


~TT228 


— — - Positive Regard 


0.23 


0.50 


0.30 


0.52 


0.364 


Management of Groups 


0.25 


0.50 


0.32 


0.63 


0.426 



*£ < .05 
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Table S 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by Number of Personal Rolei 



COMPETENCES 



SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

Self-Control. 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina' and Adaptability 



^ ENTREPRENEUR IA L ABILITIES 

00 ; : 



:ERiC 



. Efficiency . Orientation 
Proactivity ■' / 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES " "*"•"' ' 

Logical Thought 
Conceptualization. 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

Self -Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of. Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
. Concern With Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



One 
(Single) 
n = 33 



0.36 
0.09 
0.42 
1.06 
0.09 



1.48 
3. 24 



0.18 
0.97 
2.91 
,0.06 



0.65 
0.38 
0.71 
1.22 



4.12 . 2.07 



. Two 
(Married) 
n = 42 




Three or Four 
II (Single w/children 
or Married 
w/children) 
n = 26 



M 



2.35 

0.23 
0.04 
0.50 
1.35 
0.23 

5.42 

1.50 
3.93 

4,27 

0.19 
0.81 
3.15 
0.12 

7.31 

1.31 
1.81 
1.31 
0.54 
0.31 
1.27 
0.08 
0.31 
0.38 



SD 



2.02 



0.51 
0.20 
0.71 
1.13 
0.43 

3.19 

ft 

1.68 
2.23 

2.43 

0.49 
0.90 
1.80 
0.33 

4.00 

1.16 
1.90 
1.35 
0.86 
0.68 
1.12 
0.27 
0.55 
0.70 



0.566 

0.511 
0.507 
0.510 
0.558 

,1.632 

1.683 

1.907 
1.142 

0.158 

0.024 
0.224 
0.374 
0.879 

1.423 



1.137 

0._?55_ 

0.655 

0.238 

0.704 

1.119 

0.331 

0,564 
2.087 



3® 




Table T 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by 
Occupational Statu3 of SpQuse and Manager 



Equivalent 
Status 
n * 41 



Manager 
Higher 
Status 
n - 14 



Competences 



./ : : " 

/ SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATUR ITY 
Self-Control 

Spontaneity 

. . . / 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self^Assessraent 
Stamina apd Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES / 

_ y r : : : 

Efficiency Orientation 
/Proactivity / y' 

s INTELLECTUAI, ABILITIES / 
Logical Thought 
Conceptualizatio n/ 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 
INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self-Presentation 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern With Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power ■ 
Use of . Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern With Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



M 



SD 



M 



SD 



2.54 


2.09 


2.00 


1.71' . 


0.751 


0.27 


0.50 


0.21 


0.43 


0.130 


0.10 


0 . 30 _ . 


. Q.07- 


0.27 




0.61 


0.80 


0.2* 


0.47 


2.030 


1.37 


1.18^' 


1.43 


1.16 


0.030 


.0.20 




0.00 


0.00 


3.271 




3.25 


4.71 


3.41 


0.023 


a. 20 


1.58 


1.14 


0.86 


0*014 


3.37 


2.23 


3.57 


3.03 


0.073 


4.05 


2.48 


4.43 


2.74 


0.232 


0.20 


0.51 


0.21 


0.58 


0,014 


0.88 


0.93 


0.64 


0.74 


0.735 


2.90 


1.93 


3.50 


2.50 


0.855 


0.07 


0.26 


, 0.07 


.027 


0.000 


4.02 


2.38 


4.64 


3.95 . 


, 0.404 


1.15 


1.20 


0.57 


0.85 


2.747 


1.61 


1.58 


. 1.50 


2.14 


0.042 


0.88 


1.14 


1.79 


1.53 


5.507* 


0.51 


0.84 


0.50 


0.65 


0.002 


0.27 


0.71 


0.14 


0.36 


0.400 


1.12 


0.95 


0.86 


0.95 


0.806 


0.07 


0.26 


0.00 


0.00 


1.065 


0.29 


0.51 


. 0.29 


0.73 


0.002 


0.39 


0.63 


0.43 


0.76 


0.035 



\ 



*£ < .05 
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Table U 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters 
by Employment Status of Manager's Mother 



Mother Mother Not 

Employed Employed 
n - 35 n .« 66 



COMPETENCES 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


F 


SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


2 57 


1 87 


9 17 
Z • X / 


1 09 

i . y.z 


1 .U 37 


Self-Control 




U . U 4 




u .oz 


0.005 


Spontaneity 


0.23 


O AQ 
v . 4 y 


u .uz 


U • 1Z 


11 0£ /. <A>4*4> 

11 . Z04*** 


Perceptual Objectivity 


0.71 


0 8'3 


O Al 


U • 00 


4 .1Z/* 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1.17 


1 07 


X • L 1 


1 91 
X • Z J 


n i £Q 

U.lOo 


Stamina and Adaptability 


0.11 


0 .32 


0 1A 

v/ . X*f 


U . jj 


n no ft 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


4.71 


3.33 


4 53 


3 1 Q . 


n H7 A 
u .U / 4 


Efficiency Orientation 


1.26 


1.48 


1 93 


i( 

1 69 

X • D Z . 


U tUoj 


Proactivity 


3.46 


2 56 


3 30 


1 

9 in 
. z . xu 


U • 1UD 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


4 .20 




A fi9 
4 tUZ 


9 <;i 
Z • D x 


n i oq 
U .Izo 


Logical Thought 


0 14 


0 AQ 


n 9n 
u • zu 


n /. 7 

U • 4 / 


n oft i 

u.zyz 


Conceptualization 


0.79 


1.04 


0 92 


1 26 


U .U Jo 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 1 

» 


2.97 


°2.01 




1 ' QQ 
1 . OO 


J .07z 


o 

Specialized Knowledge 


0 11 

w . x x 


O AO 


U «UJ 


.U.J./ 


o 1 9/. 
f Z.1J4 


TNTFRPFH<?nNAT ARTT TTTPC 


O .40 


3.82 


6.41 


3.85 


0.004. 


Self-Presentation 


1.17 


1.15 


1.09 


1.08 


0.122 


Development of Others 


1.63 


1.90 


1.89 


1.73 


0.504 


Expressed Concern With Impact 


1.17 


1.15 


1.21 


1.36 


0.023 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0.51 


0.74 


0.47. 


0.68 


0.092 


Use of Socialized Power 


0.31 


0.72 


0.14 


0.43 


2.445^ 


Oral Communication 


1.26 


1.01 


0.92 


0.85 


3.086 


Concern With Affiliation 


0.03 


0.17 


0.06 


0.24 


0.491 


Positive Regard 


,0.17 


0.38 


0.30 


0.55 


1.574 r 


Management of Groups 


0.20 


0.41 


0.32 


0.61 


1.057 



*£ < .05 
***£ < .001 
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. Table V 

One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters by 
Occupational Status of Parent(s) and Manager 



Equivalent 
Status 
n - 36 



COMPETENCES 



M 



SD 



Manager 
Higher 
Status 
n - 64 



\ 



M 



SD 



SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 2.39 1.86 

Self-Control 0.33 0.53 

Spontaneity. 0.08 0.37 

Perceptual Objectivity 0.47 0.61 

Accurate Self-Assessment 1.31 1.17 

Stamina and Adaptability 0.19 0.40 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES x 5.44 3.84 

EfHciency^Orientation ?.,58 . 1.8,1 

Proactivity , 3.86 2/42 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 3.92 2.56 

Logical Thought 0.31 0.58 

Conceptualization 0.92 1.02 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 2.67 1.97 

Specialized Knowledge 0.03 0.17. 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 4.75 2.95 

Self-Presentation 1.25 1.08 

Development of Others 2.06 1.80 

Expressed Concern With, Impact 1.33 1.39 

Use of Unilateral Power 0.47 0.74 

Use of Socialized. Power 0.25 0.55 

Oral Communication 1.19 0.86 

Concern With Affiliation "0.11 0.32 

Positive Regard 0.19 0.40 

Management of Groups 0.33 0.53 



2.30 
0.34 
0.09 
0.55 
1.22 
.0.09 
4.16 
1.06 
3.09 
4.22 
0.11 
0.97 
3.06 
0.08 
4.06 
1.06 
1.69 
1.14 
0.50 
0.17 
0.97 
0.02 
0.30 
0.25 



1.93 
6.67 
*0.29 
0.80 
1.19 
0.29 
2.76 
1.39 
2.15 
2.41 
0.40 
1.27 
1.88 
0.32 
3.05 
1.11 
1.7.7. 
1.23 
0.69 
0.55 
0.94 
0.13 
0.55. 
0.56 



0.054 

0.006 

0.024 

0.238 

0.125 

2.067 

3.772 

2.590 

2.682 

0.347 

3.973* 

0.044 

0.983 

0.755 

1.198 

0.670 

0.981 

0.512. 

0.036 

0.462 

1.410 

4.535* 

6.948 

0.523 



*£ < .05 
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Table W 



One Way ANOVAs of Competences and Clusters 
by Birth Order of the Manager 



/ • 

/ 


First 


f 


Lat'jr 






/ > 

t 


Born 




Born 






i 

\ 


n = 50 


n - 5 


1 




COMPETENCES 

-4 h-. : 


M 


SD 


■ M • 


SD 


F 


.U; j . • 
SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


1 . 04 


1 "7 7 

1 . 71 


2.57 


2.05 


1.971 


Self-Control 


n oo 


n / o 

0.42 


0.45 


0.76 


3.584 


Spontaneity 


n in 
U . 1U 


n o£. 

U • 3d 


0.08 


0.27 


'0.114 


Perceptual Objectivity 


n c c\ 
U. DO ■ 


0. 74 


0.53 


0.73 


0.041 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


1 in 
1 ■ 1U 


1 . 15 


1.37 


1.20 


1.361 


Stamina and Adaptability 


n i o 
0* 12 


0.33 


. 0.14 


0.35 


• 0.066 


ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


4 . /U 


3.43 


4.49 


3.04 


0.106 


Efficiency Orientation 


i on 

- 1. ZU 


L^50-j — 


L£7— 


1.64 


— 0.057 


. Proactivity 


3.50 


*2.50 


3.22 


2.01 


0.397 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES . 


. 3. 74 


2.45 


4.41 


2.45 


1.899 


Logical Thought 


0 . 10 


0.36 


0.25 


0.5.6 


2.703 


Conceptualization 


0 . 94 


1 .13 


0.94 


1.24 


0.000 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


Z.oo 


2.03 


3.12 


1.78 


1.322 


Specialized Knowledge 


no 
U . UZ 


U . 14 


0.10 


0.36 


2.032 


INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 


3.84 


2.77 


4 .69 


3.24 


1.985 


Self-Presentation 


1.00 


1.01 


1.24 


1.18 


1.161 


Development of Others 


1.50 


1.73 


2.10 


1.80 


2.893 


P*. V~n fpc qoA Pnn porn LH *-K Ttnn^nf 
iiA^icaacu l/UUtei. U WlLIl i-utpaCL 


1.14 


1.26. 


1 . 25 


1.32 


0 .199 


Use of Unilateral Power 


0.50 


0.76 


0.47 


0.64 


0.044 


Use of Socialized Power 


0.14 


0.40 


0.25 


0.66 


1.111 


Oral Communication \, 


1.00 


0.90 


1.00 


0.94 


0.191 


Coi)cern With AffiliatiorX 


0.06 


0,24 


0.04 


0.20 


0.228 


Positive Regard* \ 


0.20 


0.45 


0.31 


0.55 


1.294 


Management of Groups \ 


0:,30 

\ \ 


0.58 


0.25 


0.52 


0.168 
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APPENDIX II 



Examples of Correspondence with Companies and Managers Inviting 
Their Participation, Expressing Thanks, and Introducing 
Them to the "Final Report Summary for Participants. 11 
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LETTER C: Letter to Manager Introducing the "Final Report 288 
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LETTER D: Letter to Company Presidents Introducing the 289 
"Final Report Summary. for Participants" % 
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LETTER A 



DATE 



Dear : • 

In recent years, Alverno College has developed a new area of study 
fo$ its students—that of management. We have done so because of the 
increasing interest of women in developing careers in management, and 
because area firms often contact us as they seek qualified women for 
management positions. We currently have 300 students in our management 
program. 

Consultants assisted us in the early stages of shaping our program. 
Now that it is underway, we wish to evaluate the extent to which it is 
effective in preparing women to meet the needs of employers and the demands 
of the professional management world. We wish to again incorporate the 
ideas of professional managers into our ongoing curriculum development. 

Consequently, we have initiated a major research project, funded by 
the Rational Institute of Education, to describe the management abilities 
which characterize outstanding women managers. As a first step, we asked 
several members of the Milwaukee business community to identify managers 
they believe should be included in the group to be interviewed. Alverno f s 
Management Advisory Council, made up of Milwaukee managers and executives , 
played a major role in identifying a group of women managers who could be 
a source for us in better understanding the abilities that Alverno should 
"teach toward 11 in preparing its graduates. 

Among the managers we have identified are Ms. , Ms. 

• $ and Ms. /all of whom have management 

positions in your company. Before proceeding, however, we wish to 
obtain your permission to contact these women and to interview them. 

If you agree to assist us by giving this permission, Ms. , 

Ms. [ , and Ms. could then be contacted and asked 

if they are willing to participate. If they agree, we would ask ' them in 
the interviews to generally describe their responsibilities, to talk to us 
about what they actually do on the job, and to describe abilities they 
think lead to effective performance.^ We would also appreciate your 
permission to contact and interview any other women in middle management 
employed by your company. 



DATE 
Page 2 



LETTER A continued 



The names of both the interviewee and her company will be held in strict 
confidence and the interviews would in no way be specifically linked to the 
(COMPANY'S NAME). However, we welcome the opportunity to share the 
findings from the entire project with your firm. 7 

The project is being conducted under the direction of Dr. Marcia 
Mentkowski, an educational psychologist who heads, our Office of Research and 
Evaluation, and Dr. James Bishop, a sociologist who is a Researcher 
for the Office. They are assisted by Elizabeth Davies and Mary Ellen 



Dr. Bishop will be contacting your office by phone during the comming 
week for your response. If you are willing, Dr. Bishop will then set up 
an appointment to work out details with your representative and to answer 
further questions. 

Your cooperation with our project* would contribute to further developing 
"the capabilities of Al^erno College to serve Milwaukee as well as aiding a 
major educational research effort with national impact. We see this as an 
important opportunity for practicing professionals to assist in the 
development of future colleagues and to contribute significantly to the 
ability of higher education to respond to professional needs. 

I do appreciate your time and consideration. / 



DeHaven. 

0 



Sincerely, 



Sister Joel Read 
President 



SJR 
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LETTER B 



DATE 



Dear Ms. : • \ • 

Recently, you were kind enough to be interviewed by Mary Ellen DeHaven for 
our study of the abilities used by women in management , sponsored by the 
National Institute of Education. At the time of the interview, Ms. DeHaven 
left you a checklist (titled "Management Performance Characteristics 
Inventory 11 ) to fill out at your convenience and mail back to us. This 
checklist is an important part of our study as it gives us the opportunity 
to check firsthand what practicing managers like yourself think about the 
nature of your work. In this sense, of gaining information directly 
from those most involved, the checklist is 9 as important to our research 
purposes as the interview itself. 

I realize how difficult.it is in a position like yours to find time for 
the necessary obligations, not to mention those thai have little direct 
impact on your daily work. However, we feel that you and others in your 
field are necessary sources of information for improving the educational » 
process in management programs. Therefore, I would respectfully like to 
urge you to complete the inventory and return it in the self-addressed, 
stamped envelope provided. Should you need another copy qf the inventory, 
I am enclosing one for your convenience. p - 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank you for your Support 
in this project and for your willingness to help us in our efforts to 
determine the abilities and skills demonstrated by women in management. 
We will be sending you and your company a copy of our finax report to the 
National Institute of Education as soon as it is available. If for some 
reason you have already filled out the checklist and our correspondence 
has ''crossed 11 in the mail, please accept my apologies for this additional 
letter. Thank you again. We look forward to sending you the final report. 

* Sincerely, 



James M. Bishop, Ph-D. 
Researcher 

JMB « a ' 

Enclosures ' / 

/ 

z 

/ 

/ 

. / • 

/ 
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LETTER C 



DATE 



Dear Ms- ^ ; 



In 1980, you contributed to a major research project conducted jointly by 
Alverno's Office pf Research and Evaluation and Department of/ Business and 
Management. Enclosed with this letter is an executive summary of the findings 
from the study prepared especially for its participants. Out goal was to 
create a model of the abilities of the effective manager, and to incorporate 
these abilities of tRe practicing professional into our ongoing curriculum 
development, so we graduate., women with these abilities. The study also 
helped us evaluate the extent to which our management program is effective 
in preparing women to meet the needs of employers and the demands of the 
professional management world. 6 

In all, we interviewed 103 women managers and executives who had been nominated 
as effective personnel; These women represented 53 Milwaukee organizations 
in the private sector. Their names and their companies, of course, continue 
to be held in strictest confidence. 

We asked managers to relate to us a set of^ specif ic examples of their per- 
formance. They also identified a feet of management abilities critical to 
outstanding performance. From this information, we created a model of 
effective managerial performance which is contained in the report summary. 
We -plan to incorporate its findings in our curriculum by creating case studies, 
criteria for assessment of abilities, aftid bett^e^ definitions of these abilities 
for teaching purpose 

We appreciate your participation and hope that this report, mailed both to 
company presidents and managers who participated, will be helpful. The 
technical report is being prepared for publication. We will send you a reprint 
when it is published. 

Your cooperation with this project contributes to further developing the 
abilities of Alvemo College to serve Milwaukee as well as aiding in a major 
educational research effort with national impact. As an indication of current 
interr it in these critical managerial abilities, you may be interested to 
know that the American Management Association is incorporating such abilities in 
their graduate management program. We see your particip^ion as another way 
practicing professionals assist in the development of future colleagues. And 
you also contributed significantly to the ability of higher education to respond 
to professional needs* 

Sincerely, 



Marcia Mentkowski, Ph.D. 

Director of Research and Evaluation 

MM m 

Enclosure: "Final Report Summary 

For Participants 11 2aJ 32 x ) 



LETTER D 



' DATE 



Dear : 

In 1980, your company gave permission for a manager or managers in your 
company to contribute to a major research project conducted jointly by 
Alverno's Office of Research and Evaluation and Department of Business and 
Management. Enclosed with this letter is an executive summary of the findings 
from the study prepared* especially for its participants. Our goal was to 
create a model of the abilities of the effective manager, and to incorporate 
these abilities of the practicing professional into our ongoing curriculum 
development, so we graduate women with these abilities. The study also helped 
us evaluate the extent to which our management program is effective in 
preparing women to meet the needs of employers and the demands of the profes- 
sional management world. 

In all, we interviewed 103 women managers and executives who had been nominated 
as effective personnel. These women represented 53 Milwaukee organizations in 
the private sector. Their names and their companies, of course, continue 
to be held in strictest confidence. 

We asked managers to relate to us a set of specific examples of their 
performance. They also identified a set of management abilities critical 
to outstanding performance. From this information, we created a model jf 
effective managerial performance which is contained in the report summary. 
We plan to incorporate its findings in our curriculum by creating case studies, 
criteria for assessment of abilities , and better definitions of these abilities 
for teaching purposes. 

We appreciate your participation and hope that this report, mailed both to 
company presidents and managers who participated, will be helpful. The 
technical report is being prepared for publication. We will send you a 
reprint when it is published. 

Your cooperation with this project contributes to further developing the 
abilities of Alverno College to serve Milwaukee as well as aiding in a major 
educational research effort with national impact. As an indication of current 
interest in these critical managerial abilities, you may be interested to 
know that the American Management Association is incorporating such abilities 
in their graduate management program. We see your participation as another way 
practicing professionals assist in the development of future colleagues. 
And you also contributed significantly to the ability of higher education to 
respond to professional needs . 

Sincerely, 



Sister Joel Read 
x President 

SJR 

Enclosure: "Final Report Summary for Participants 11 
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INSTRUCTIONS; / 

Taking one group of items at a time (bacaute we have found that responding is easier and 
more thoughtful that way): 

FIRST Read all items in the group and ask yourself: Based on my work 

experience, is this item rele vant to the work I have in mind? If it is not 
relevant then cross it out. You can then skip all crossed out items in steps two and three. 
When you have done this for all the items in a group, then . . . 

, . - / 

SECOND Look at all the items m a group that are not crossed out and ask 

yourself in each case: Based on mv work experience; is this quality 

absolutely essential to consider in hiring or training a person for e position like my own? 

If you think that an item represents an absolutely essential quality, please circle the E. 

When you have considered all the items in the group, then .. . 

THIRD Think about the managers you know who are really outstanding 
performers and those who are average. Look again at all the items 
in the group that are not crossed out and ask yourself in each case: Does this distinguish 
between outstanding r.hd average performers in management? I f you judge that the 
majority of reasonably competent or average performers have this quality, circle A only . 
If, on the other hand, you think that only outstanding performers have this quality, circle 0 
only. PLEASE DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH THE A AND THE 0. 

When you have answered the three questions for one group of items, please move on to the 
next group. 
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FIRST: Cross out eny Item that la 
not relevant to management 
performance. ' : — 


SECOND) 

If thla la abaolutely 
eaaentlal to conaldar 
for hiring or training 
a peraon in your 
praaent poaition, 

Circle 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
oerformera in outatanding 
management managera 
have thla, have thla, 

Circle (a) Circle-(o) 
(DO MOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


Ability, to admit crrdra In daci a lon-making 




A 0 


Ability to dlatlngulah between what la Important, 
or controllable, and what la not 


E 


A 0 


Ability to uaa aanctlona effectively 


E 


A 0 


Ability to monitor the actiyitiaa of. othara to gain 
needed Information 


E 


A 0 


Ability to defend declalona 


E 


A 0 




Ability to deal effectively with the dlacrepency 
between the "real" and the "ideal 11 


E 


A 0 


Ability to motivate othera 


E 


A 0 


Self-confidence 


E 


A 0 


Ability to relate fecta from diveraa aourcea to 
yield concluaiona 


E 


A 0 


Ability to judge trenda effectively " 


E . 


A 0 



11, 


Orientation to action, not a dreamer 


E 


A 


0 


12. 


Ability to identify inconalatanclea, aubtla 
relet i on ah 1 pa in information 


B 


A 


0 


13. 


" r • 

A primary loyalty to the employer or company 


E 


A 


0 


14. 


Wllllngnaaa to conaldar intareata end o* jactlvee 
of other parte of the organlaatlon in developing 
plana and actlona 


E 


A 


0 


15. 


Ability to anaura that peraonnel and poaltlona 
are properly matched 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST: Cros-i out any Item that Is 
noi. re levari t to management 
performance. 


SECOND i 

If this la absolutely 
essential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present position, 

Circle @ 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
. If average If only 
performers in outstanding 
management managers 
have this, have thla, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO MOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


16. 


Ability to negotiate decisions with a variety 
of othera 


E 


A 


0 


17. 


Ability to work toward long-range outcomea 


E 


A 


0 


18^ ' 


Ability to avoid failure altuatlona 


E 


A 


0 


19. 


Ability to work effectively with the management 
chain (up and down) to retolva problems or 
contention! 


E 


<• 

A 


0 


20. 


Ability to cope with change or aetbacka 


E 


>A 


0 












21, 


Ability to prioritise 


E 


A 


0 


22. 


Ability to manipulate othera through interpersonal 


E 


A 


0 


23. 


Trustworthiness 


E 


A 


o 


24. 


< 

Ability to identify recurrent patterns in 


E 


A 


0 


25. 


Willing, e to promote development of eubordlnatea * 


E 


A 


"T" 






• 






26. 


Ability to plan, document, and track the prograee 
of progrema 


E 


A 


0 


27. 


Orientation toward reaulte 


E " 


A 


0 


28. 


Ability to perform under lees then optimum 
conditions 


E 


A 


0 


29. 


Ability to organise unatructured altuetlone and 
see the implications of that organisation 


E 


A 


0 


30. 


Ability to apeak well 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST: Croaa out any item that la 
not relevant to management 
performance. 


SECOND: 

If thia la abaoiuttly 
aaaantlai to conaldar 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
oerformera in outetendlng 




/ 

/ 

i 


for hiring or training 
a person in your 
praaant poaition, 

Circle 0 


management nanegera 
have thla v hevc thia, 

Circle (a) Circle (g) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


31. 


Strong naad for affiliation / 


E 


A 


0 


32. 


s 1 1 

j 

Intalllganea / * 

■ / 


E 


A 


0 


33. 


Ability to maka dacliiona undar condition* of rlak 


E 


A 


0 


34. 


Ability to Identify and avaluata aljternatlvee in 

aolylng probleme / 1 

/ 1 


E 


A 


0 


35. 


/ ■ 

Ability to coordinate multiple or$anliation lavala 

: 1_ : i 


E 


■ ■ A ' 


P 




■ ; ■/- - 






» 


36. 


1 1 ' ' ; : — n 

Ability to act aa a nodal for <4ailrabla behavior 
a a • way of lnfluanolng out cornea 


E 


A 


0 


37. 


Ability to balanca cuatomer or ellant daayinda 
agalnat company loyalty ' 1 


E 


A 


0 


38. 


Ability to adapt to norma of /varying altuetlooe 

1 


E * 


A 


0 


39. 


Ability to maintain objectivity under atraaiful 
conditions / 


E 


A 


0 


40. 


Willingneai to contlnua one 'a education 


E 


A 


0 




/ ' 

. / 

/ 

1 : ' / - ■ ' > ■ — 1 


« 






41. 


Wlillngneaa to promote boa' a own accompllahmanta 

— / — 


E 


A 


0 


42. 


Ability to kcap proper communication! channels opan 


E . 


A 


0 


43. 


Ability to balanca expedient agalnat humanlatlc 
goali In 

1 _ — , 


E 


A 


0 


44. 


Ability to glva ordara and dlractlona unilaterally 


E 


A 


0 


45. 


Ability to act a a a repreeentetlva of thi company 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST; Cross out sny Item chat Is 
# not relevant to management 
performance. 


SECOND: 

If this ia abaolutely 
esaential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a peraon in your 
present position, 

Circle (£) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
performers in outstanding 
management managers 
have this, have this, ■ 1 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 
(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


46. 


Ability to promote cooperation 


E 


A 


0 


47. 


A drive for prestige, mobility 


E 


A 


0 


. 48. 


Ability to allocate work with a sensitivity to 
group cooperation and productivity 


E 


A 


0 


49. 


Ability to set limits for subordinates 


E 


A 


0 


. 50. 


Ability to Interpret data 


« E 


A 


0 ' 






9 






51. 


Ability to predict outcome or impact 


E 


A 


0 


52. 


Ability to empathize 


E 


A 


0 


53. 


Ability to write weU 


E 


A 


0 


54. 


Ability to separate significant from insignificant 
element*. In complex situations 


E N 


A 


0 


55. 


Ability to make decisions which cause no one loaa 
of face 


E 


A 


0 

u 




• 




*• 




56, 


Ability to influence others 


. E 


A 


0 


57. 


Ability to take charge quickly 


E 


A 


0 


58. 


Luck (being in the right place at the right time) 


E 


A 


0 


59. 


Respect for authority 


• fl E . * 


A 


0 


60. 


Ability to think logically 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST; Croat out any lten that la 
not ralevent to mnj^nt 
performance. 


SECOND; 

If'thle la abaolutalv 
eeeentlel to conaldar 


THIRD; (Clrcla A or 0) • j 
Xf avaraia If only j 
parformara In outatandlni 




• / 


for hiring or training 
a paraon In your 
praaant poaltlon, 

Clrcla (?) 


■inigiatnt managcra 
hava thle, hava thle, 

Cl-cla (a) Clrcla (o) 

(DO MOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


61, 


Ability to Uatan critically 


E 


A 


0 


62. 


Ability to orgenlge tie* eff actively 


E 


A 


• 

0 


63* 


Ability to r**w prlorltlaa 


E 


A 


0 


64. 


Ability to Intarprat effectively 


E » 


A 


0 


6& 


Ability to reiete data to problea-eolvlng activity 


e ; 


A 


0 






66, 


Ability to allocate work reelietlcelly 


E 


A 


0 


67. 


WilUngneaa to ravlae plana whan Mcnury 


E 


A 


0 


68. 


Ability to form ralatlonahlpa 


E 


A 


0 


69. 


Ability to anticipate the future 


E 


A 


0 


70. 


Ability to develop altarnatlvaa 


E 


A 


0 



71. 


Ability to provide appropriate feedback to 
aubordlnetee, paera, and euperlore 


E 


A 




0 


72. 


Ability to belence long-range egelnet abort-range 
goele 


E 


A 




0 


73. 


Good ataory * 


E 


A 


— S 


0 


74. 


Ability to exerclee leederehlp ekllle 


E 


A 




0 


75. 


Strong aenee of Identity 


E 

» 


A 




0 



J 
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3.3 V 





» 








FIRST; CroHS out any Item that is 
not relevant to managonunt 
performance. 


SECOfTO: 

Tf rhl« is absolutely, 
essential to consider 
for hiring or training 
s person In your 
preaent position, 

Circle 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If sverage If wily 
performers In outstanding 
- management managers 
have this, hsve this, 

Circle 0 Circle (o) 

' (DO NOT CIRCI>; BOTH) 


76. 


Abtltty to provide appropriate re.sourcee ao that 
the work may go on 


E 


A 


0 


77. 


Stamina, perelstence 


E 


A 


0 


78. 


Ability to 'formulate realiatlc plana and goals 


E 


A 


0 


79. 


Ability to know wtoen to reapond to Interpersonal 
cues 


E 


A , 


0 

* 


80. 


Ability to create aymbola of group identity 


m E 


A 


0 



83, 
84. 

85. 



•Ability to recognize opportunities when available 


E 


A 


0 


Concern for public Image of the company or 
product 


E 


A 


0 


^Ability to addreea conflict directly and tactfully 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to negotiate individual Intereata to 
create a reault' satlafactory to all 


E 


A 


0 


Hlghixa^paclty for work 


E 




A 


0 



86. 
87. 

88. 
89. 

90. 



\ 

Managerial exper^nce 


. E " 


A Q 


Ability to confine^declalon-making to the 
"operating* 1 level \ 




A 0 


Ability to match resource* to taaks 


■ E 


A 0 


Ability tp.. balance peraonai responsibility 
against the need for delegation 


E 


A 0 


A definite sense of one's career path 


E 


A 0 



\ 
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FIRST: Croat out any lta* that la 
not ralavant to aanaatoant 
parforoanca. 


SECOND: 

If thla la absolutalv 
aaaantlal to conaldar 


THIRD: (Clrcla A or 0) 
If avaraga If only 
parfornara in outstanding 




* 


for hiring or training 
$ partem in your 
praaant poaition, 

Clrola (e) 


managanant managara 
hava thla,* hava thU, 

Clrola (a) Clrcla (o) 

. (DO MOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


91. 


Ability to axarciaa powar af/aotivaly 


E 


A 


0 


92. 


Ability to baljnca' cuatooar or ollant daaanda 
agalnat company naada 


E 


A 


0 


93. 


Sponsorahlp within tha organisation 


E 


A 


0 


94. 


Ability to auccaaafully altar in t and ad couraaa 
of action, if nacaaaary 


E . 


A 


0 


95. 


■ 

Wllllngnaaa to ba a taaa playar 


E 


A 


0 

1 


■ f 


■i • 






\ 


96. 


Craatlvlty " 


' -E 


A 


0 

1 


97. 


Ralavant ' tachnlcal akllla 


E 


A 


0 


98. 


Ability to concaptuallia 


E 


A 


0 


,99. 


Ability to aaaert authority, exarclaa laadarahlp 


E 


A 


0 


100. 


, Ability to nagotlata vlabla altarnatlva couriaa 

of action 


E 


A 


0 



101. 


Ability to aaka daclalona in tha faca of aavaral 
altamatlvaa 


E 


A 


O 


102. 


Ability to dlacrlalna£a ragardlng what and whan' 
to dalagata 


E 


A 


O 


103. 


A high naad for achlavtaant / 


' E 


A 


O 


104. 


Ability to proylda tachnlcal Information to 
aubordlnataa* pttrt, and auparlora 


E 


A 


O 


105. 


Ability to carry out dlractlvaa from abova 
approprlataly 


E 


A « 





0 
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FIRST: Croy out any item that is 

not relevant to .management * 


SECOND: 

If this la absolutely 
easenjt lal to conalder 
for hiring or training 
a person in your 
praaent poalt ion, 

Circle (J) 


THIRD j (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
perforraera in outstanding 
management manager ■ 
have thle, have this^ 

Circle (?) Circle (g) 
(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) j 


106. 


Ability to balance company loyalty agalnat 
family loyalty 


E 


A 


O 


107. 


Ability to take dtclalva, firm poaltlona 


E 


A 


. ' . 0 


108. 


Reliability , conalatency 


% ■ 

r 

E 


A 


0 0 


109. 


Ability to make deciaiona that will Improve the 
general atatua of the company 


E 


A 


o 


110. 


Common aenae 


E 


A 


0 


* i 






i 


r 


ill. 


Ability to function effectively in a context of 
conflicting information 


E 


A 


0 


112. 


Ability to conceptualize the "real" ver%ua the 
"ideal" 


E 


A 


0 


113. 


Ability to ayntheelze 


E 


A 


0 


114. 


Ability to push one'a ovn ldeaa forward deepite 
opposition 


E 


A 


0 

4 


115. 


Effective knowledge of communicatlona akilla 


E 


A 


\ 0 




* 


• 


0 




116. 


Willlngneaa to aeek information from a variety 
of aourcea 


E / 


A 


0 


117. 


Concern for the self- image one pro J acta to othera 


E 


A 


0 


118. 


Ability to uae available technical knowledge in 
making daciolona 


E 


A 


0 


119. 


Maturity 


E 


A 


0 


120. 


A belief In people 


E 


A 


0 



ft 

\ 
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FIRST; Croat out anv It-M rhaih <• 
not ralevent to unjstm«nc 
performance. \ 

. ■ \ 

\ 


SECOND! 

If thle ie ebaolutely 
eeeehtlel to coneider 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) l 
If average If onlv 
parforaere In outetandlne 




for hiring or training 
e pereon In your 
preeent poaition, 

Circle (i) » 


management managare 
have thle, have thla, 

Circle (a) Circle (g) 

(DO NOT C1RCTX BOTH) 
« 


121. 


Ability to dial %*th conoepte ee veU\ia facta 


E 


A 


0 


122, 


Ability to putlimita on affiliation in\tha / 
intaraat of tha taak \ / 


E 


A 


0 


L* J. 


Ability to formula t a plana to achlavc Job\ 
objactlvaa ^ \ 


E 


A' 


0 


124. 


Strategic confcacte in tha management ayetcoA 


E 




A 


0 


125. 


• \ 

Ability to build coelitione to accoapllah fcaaka 


E 




A 


0 




t 








126. 


Ability to delegate authority epproprletely 


E 


A 


0 


127. 


Ability to maintain coneletent expectetlone 


E 


A 


0 


128* 

> 


Ability to manipulate tha ayetem ** 


E 


A . 


0 


129. 


Wllllnmaaa to Aimm^minmt-m 4 « 

tu nan, luivc liuorvation to 

aubordlnatee 


E 


A 


0 


• 130. 


Ability to obeerve accuretely 


E, . 


A 


0 




• 


t 




\ u 

< 




* 131. 


Ability to uee feedbeck end feedback opportunities 
conatructively ^/ 9 


E 


A 


0 


! 132. 


Ability to perceive whan' the company' a goele end 
one'e own goala ma ah ,' 




A 


. 0 


133. 


Ability to aeeeure urogreee 


E 


A 


0 


134. 


Ability to manage/ external preeeuree and influence 
effectively 


' E 


- A 


0 


135, 


Self -control 


E 






0 
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FIRST: Cross out sny item thst is 
not relevant Co management 
performance. 


SECOND: 

if this is absolutely 
eBaential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present position, 

Circle (?) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
performers in outstanding 
management managers 
tftve this, have tHia, 

1 Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


136. 


Ability to function effectively in a context of 
conflicting expectations ( 


E 


A 


0 


137, 


Spontaneity 


E. 


A 


0 

— 


138. 


High visibility to peers and auperiors 


E 


A 


o-- A 


139, 


Ability to present a clear position and press for 
a decision when required 


E 


A 




140. 


Flexibility, adaptability 


E 


A 


0 

J 



141. 


Ability to relate to the community in ways relevant 

to the company 


• E 


A 


0. 


142. 


Ability to recognize change and modify behavior 
accordingly 


E 


A 


0 


143. 


Ability to inspire othera 


E 


A 


0 


144. 1 


^Ambition, a desire to succeed 


E 


A 


0 


145. 


Accountability for deciaions 


E 


A % 


0 


V 
\ 


■ ■ f ■ 

t 


146. 


Ubility to apply explicit frameworks o or theorlea 
xo interpret event a 


E 




A 


0 

>( 


147. 


-a ■■ ' -' 

Knowledge of the organisational system's operation 
a a a whole 


£. 


A 


0 


148. 


Ability to dealgn and monitor Control systems 


E 


t 


A 


0 


149. 


Concern with the work of subordinates In tarns of 
overall trends, processes, end resources 


E 


A 


0 


150. 


Sustained belief in one's own work aa valuable 


» E 


A 


0 
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151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 



156. 
157. 

158. 
159. 

160. 



161. 

162. 

163. 
164. 

165. 





FIRST: Croit out any it mi that 1* 
not rtlavant to nimnintnt 

performance. 


SECOND: 

If thie le abeolutely 
eeeentlel to conalder 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If ever as? If only 
performers in outstanding 




for hiring or training 
e person in your . 
preeent poeltlon, 

Circle (i) 


management manegere 
have thia, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (g) 
(DO mm CIRCLE BOTH) 


Ability to evaluate out cornea 


E 


A 


O 


En thua learn 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to aelf~aeeeaa accurately 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to perauade othera 


E 


A 


0 


A conforming peraonality 


E 


A 


0 




i 

> 


Ability to adept one' a communication etyie to the 
audience 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to eneure that practical constraint a are 
considered in declelon-meklng 


E 


A 


0 


Initiative, ae if -motivation 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to develop end document viable alternative 
couraee- of action 


E 


A 


0 


Aggreaalveneaa 


E 


A 


0 


If there ere eny Iteme which we have not Included that 
you believe ere Important to management performance, 
pleaae note them in the apace below. 

i ; -- 1 




\ 




E 


A 


0 




E , 


A 


0 




E 


A 


0 




E 


A 


0 




E 


A 


0 
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MANAGEMENT CAREERING QUESTIONNAIRE 



Funded by a grant from the National Institute of Education: 
Careering After College: Establishing the Validity of Abilities 
Learned in College for Later Success 
(NIE-G-77-0058) 

Principal Investigators: 

Marcia Mentkowski 

Austin Doherty 

Alverno College 

3401 South 39th Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 



Marcia Mentkowski 



James Bishop 



Office of Research & Evaluation 
ALVERNO COLLEGE 
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within two weeks. Thank you for your cooperation." is 
printed on the cover of this instrument. 
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PLEASE DO NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
COLUMN. 



(9-10) 



DATE 



9 



What is your official job title? 



What is the title of the position to wlHeh you report? 



What are.thi titles df the positions reporting officially to you? 



(11-12) 



How many persons , in all/ officially report to you? 



Would you please list the responsibilities of your posit ion * as you 
see them? 



(13-14) 



How long have you been in your present position? 



(yrs . /months) 



What positions have you previously held in this company? 
« (PLEASE BEi;iN WITH THE IMM EDIATELY PRECEDING POSITION AND WORK BACK) 



(15-16) 

(17-187 
(19-20) 



A. 



B. 



From 



From 



To 



To 



(21-22)" 
"(2 3-24)' 



C. 



From 



To 
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PLEASE DO NOT 
/ WRITE IN THIS 
COLUMN. 



(25-26) 
(27-28) 

(29-30) 
(31-327 



(37-38) 



(41-42) 



/ (43.) 

/ * 



(44-45) 



(46-47) 



(48-49) 



(50-51) 



(52) 



(53-54) 

* 



(55) 



(56) 



(57-. 6) 



ERIC 



d. . :• 

- ■ . . — . .. , ^ 

Fro m j To 

~ v 

— - ■ — i — ■ . , . - . — , — - _ \ 

Fro m To_ . ' V 

Altogether, how long have you been with this company? 



(3>34) ; , ' (vrsZ/months) 

— ^ "hat position, if any, did you hold just prior to joining this cbi/pany? 

(35-36) (If none, indicate here; ) 

From_ To 



*IF NONE: What was youi^-main activity prior to joining/this com- 



(39-40) pany? (e.g., housewife, student, etc.) 



In what year were you born? 



What is the highest educational degree you have attained? 



What vas the name of the school or college where this degree! was received? 



In what field was your degree granted? 
In what year was your degree granted? 



In all, how many years of formal education have you had? 



Are you currently enrolled in any educational institution? 

Yes / ^ No 

/ " * 

*IF YES: What institution is this? 



. *IF YES: What degree are you working toward? 



Have you e,ver completed a forma] management training program? 

Yes No 

*IF YES: Where was this? (School or company namo) 
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PLEASE DO NOT • - — 

WRITE IN THIS 
COLUMN. - - • ' 

* *IF YES: In what year did you complete this program? 

(59-60) 

' Are you currently SINGL E . MARRIED DIVORCED 

(61) "' ' . 

What was your father's main occupation as you were growing up? 

(62-63) ■ . • 



' What was your mother's main occupation as you were growing up? 

(64-65) _____ 



How many brothers and sisters do you have who are older than you? 

i 

BROTH ERS . S I S Tli RS 



How many brothers and sisters do you have who are younger than you? 
BROTHER S . , SISTERS 



*IF MARRIED: What is your husband's current occupation? 



How many children or other dependents do you have (other than your husband) 
(76-77) for whom you have or share responsibility for support? 

NONE 1 2 3 A* • 5 or more, , 



NOW WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO ANSWER A FEW QUESTIONS RELATING SPECIFICALLY TO 
YOUR PRESENT PO SITI ON AND YOUR CAREER. 

Do you expect to be promoted within the company from your present position? 
YES NO ' NOT SURE 



*IF YES: When do you expect to be promoted? 



' What activities related to ymir position in the company do you engage in, 

(12-13) ' aside from company-sponsored functions? (E.g., attending professional 

meetings, memberships inj' management associations, publication, etc;.) 



: r 



(9) 

(10-11) 
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PLEASE DO NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
COLUMN. 



(14-15) 



(16) 



Please give an estimate of the ANNUAL PERCENT OF INCREASE in your salary 
on the average, over the past 3 yearW. ' ■ 



. (If you have been with the company jigs than 3 years, please Indicate the 
percent i ncrease since starting with 'the company.) . : ~~ 

How satisfied would you say you are w^tji management as a career? 

Very sat isfied__ \ Somewhat dissatisfied. 

Very satisfied 



Somewhat satisfied 



. 4- 
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Please- describe the characteristics you feel are necessary for a person to perform 
effectively in a position like your own. 



1. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. . 



3.11 



0 

ERIC 
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-—/__/_ 



ID // 



How would you evaluate the opportunities for women coming out of college 
1 and into a management career toaay in Milwaukee? (FOR EMPLOYMENT and CAREER; 
BE AS SPECIIFC AS POSSIBLE) \ 

v 



How would you describe the best possible background for women going into 
wanagenent careers today? (EDUCATION as well as OTHER PREPARATION) 




f 
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BEHAVIORAL EVENT INTERVIEW WRITE UP 



Funded by a grant from the National Institute of Education: 
Careering After College: Establishing the Validity of Abilities 
Learned in College for Later Success 
(NIE-G-77-0058) 

Principal Investigators: 

Marcia Mentkowski 

Austin Doherty 

Alverno College 

3401 South 39th Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 
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This form accompanies the Behavioral Event Interview (McClelland, 1978) 
used in Mentkowski, O'Brien, McEachern and Fowler, 1982, and is adapted 
from one developed by McBer and Company. 
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Date: ' 
Company type: 
Job Title: 
Reports £o: 



Repor ts ' to Int ear viewee : 



ID // 



Responsibilities ; 

1. ; 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

10. 

11. 

12 « • 

13. 

14. 

15. 



ERIC 
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35 I 



_/_/ 

Effective. 

t 

SITUATION; 



SITUATION # 



ID # 



Ineffective 



WHO INVOLVED?: 



BEHAVIOR: 



+ 



J 



* 4 



ERIC 



31V ; , 



t 



/ / 



SITUATION # 



_ (continued) 



ID// 



THOUGHTS/ FEELINGS: 



RESULT: 
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u O u 



/ / 



SITUATION 9 



(continued) 



ID// 



THOUGHTS/ FEELINGS: 



ERIC 
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358 



6 



/ / " . SITUATION # ID // 

Effective Ineffective 

SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED?: 



BEHAVIOR: 
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I. I 



SITUATION // 



(continued) 



ID# 



THOUGHTS/ FEELINGS: 



V 



T 



RESULT: 



|er|c 
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i. 



/_/_ 

Effective __ 
SITUATION: 



i, SITUATION 0 

Ineffective 



ID # 



WHO INVOLVED? : 



BEHAVIOR: 



ERIC 
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10 

. / / . SITUATION 0 '_ ID // 

Effective Ineffective 

SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED? : 



BEHAVIOR: 



; 1 



324 



12 



/_/ 

Effective 
SITUATION: 



SITUATION # 



ID •# 



Ineffective 



WHO INVOLVED? : 



BEHAVIOR: 



326 



13 



/ / 



SITUATION 0 



(continued) 



ID// 



THOUGHTS/ FEELINGS: 



RESULT: 



327 



3F.il 



14 



/ / 



ID// 



CHARACTERISTICS: 

i. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



© 1 

ERIC\ 
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APPENDIX VI 

Example of One Situation 
Illustrating the Behavioral Event 
Interview Writeup 



What happened? What led up to it? 

I had worked for a consumer product company. When I first came 
to work here the nature of 'this company's products was* new to me. 
I was very uncomfortable with the terminology people used. These 
people I was dealing with had been with the company many years. I 
set up meetings with various divisions to review their marketing 
plans with them. 

<* 

Who was Involved ? 

Fiftc a marketing directors and myself. 

!i 

What did you do ? 

I went Individually to get acquainted with some of the directors 
before our meetings* I reviewed their marketing plans ftior to 
meeting with them. 

From that I developed a year-long public relations plan: "Here's > 
a schedule of various releases and literature you should send out 
relative to the product, This product is significant enough to have 
a news release." 

Through talking with them I also set up Parameters based on the 
products and customers. By giving thempirrametcrn I could ask them 
of their new product, "Does it fit tjvtsbill? OK. The trade-show 
you 1 11 be introducing it at woul^Mie an ideal time for a news confer- 
ence. 1 ^ We also discussed any -articles that could be written. 

I followed thru, kepf^them informed of what we've done, the timing 
of it and mailed them news clippings. 

What were your thoughts and feelings ? 

I was not sure of, the products and to whom they were sold. I 
was very confident in setting up these meetings, reviewing marketing 
plans and developing P.R. plans, sure of my ground in tha£ area. 

I was very aware I was asking extremely basic questions. I was 
aware of being new and different. I was. very careful and didn't 
want to embarrass thia department by appearing too "green". 

What happened ^aa a result ? 

It's helped this division to get acquainted with the markets. 

The meetings not only helped directors but also helped me 
becowe acquainted with the various products we market. Our "* 
department might have put out the same type of work, but I don r tT 
think 1 would have understood it as well. 

It took time, but I was also helping my ansistant to learn. 1 
«* was putting my organizational skills and his knowledge of the 

company together. 

I don't have that feeling of having to account for my background. 
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